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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Preface 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  thinking  people  throughout  the 
world  today  that  the  most  important  problem  facing  man  today  is  man 
himself.  The  phenomenal  strides  made  in  the  physical  sciences  during 
the  past  several  decades  have  given  man  an  opportunity  to  control  his 
physical  environment  but  they  have  also  presented  him  with  the  often 
mentioned  alternate — self  destruction,  Man,  then,  literally  has  his 
life — for  better  or  worse — in  his  own  hands. 

Man  needs  to  get  along  with  himself  not  only  for  the  most 
pressing  reason  that  while  in  the  beginning  the  stone  he  used  for  his 
weapon  would  only  make  a lump  on  his  head  and  now  the  atom  can  blow 
him  to  bits,  but  for  the  sheer  satisfaction  of  living  in  harmony  with 
himself.  For  even  more  important  than  survival  itself,  is  to  make 
this  survival  worthwhile.  All  through  the  centuries  that  man  has  not 
known  how  to  keep  from  fighting  himself,  he  has  known  that  the  greatest 
satisfaction  that  he  derived  from  living  was  from  sharing,  helping  and 
serving  his  fellow-kind. 

Today  it  is  commonplace  to  say  that  man's  survival  depends  upon 
better  human  relations.  The  lack  of  significant  action  in  bettering 
human  relations  is,  however,  even  more  commonplace.  With  the  proper 
effort,  the  social  sciences  can  develop  knowledge  that  will  do  as  much, 
or  more,  for  man  than  the  physical  sciences  have  done.  Yet  this  is 
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only  a part  of  the  answer,  for  as  Kurt  Lewin  points  out,  "the 
physical  and  social  sciences  alike  can  be  used  by  the  gangster  as 
well  as  by  the  physician."^  Man,  then,  not  only  must  know  more, 
but  he  must  have  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  will  enable  him  wisely 
to  use  what  he  knows  so  that  he  can  control  the  forces  that  would 
make  him  extinct. 

Since  the  school  is  man's  agent  for  solving  his  most  basic 
problems,  it  is  logical  to  conclude  that  the  school  should  take  the 
lead  in  finding  the  answer  to  man's  human  relations  problem.  But  if 
this  is  going  to  be  accomplished  the  school  must  first  solve  its  own 
human  relations  problem  and  the  initial  step  in  doing  so  is  to  measure 
its  present  human  relations  status.  This  points  to  the  importance  of 
this  study  on  how  to  measure  certain  school  human  relationships. 

The  research  that  is  reported  here  is  of  an  exploratory  nature. 
It  does  not  strive  to  come  up  with  a final  answer  in  school  human 
relations  but  if  it  does  find  a good  "beginning  answer"  it  will  have 
accomplished  its  task. 

Background  of  the  Study 

In  January,  1951#  eighty  educators  from  twelve  Southern  states 
sat  down  together  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  to  discuss  and  seek  solu- 

2 

tions  to  their  more  pressing  problems  in  educational  administration. 

^Levdn,  Kurt.  Resolving  Social  Conflicts.  New  Yorks  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1948,  83. 

2 

The  Southern  States  Cooperative  Program  In  Educational  Adminis- 
tration. Creative  Educational  Leadership  for  a Changing  Region, 
Nashville,  Tennessee:  The  Program  Center,  George  Peabody  College  for 

Teachers,  1953#  2. 
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As  the  discussion  continued  it  became  Apparent  that  there  was  a 
common  pattern  of  problems  in  all  the  situations  represented  by  those 
present* 

The  questions  of  major  concern  to  all  members  of  the  group 
were  these j 

"What  kinds  of  leadership  in  education  are  called  for  today? 
Does  the  Southern  region,  in  seme  respects  unique,  call  for  educational 
leadership  that  is  unique?" 

"In  what  climate,  at  the  local  level,  must  school  a ckn ini 3 1 ra- 
tion function?" 

"With  what  forces  must  it  contend?  How  should  it  work  more 
effectively  to  further  education  in  and  for  democracy?" 

"How  can  the  service  needed  by  school  administration  be  effec- 
tively provided  by  state  department s of  education,  by  colleges  and 
universities,  by  other  agencies?  How  can  better  preparation  programs 
for  school  and  administration  be  developed? 

Not  only  was  the  common  pattern  of  problems  discovered  by  the 
eighty  educators  at  this  meeting  but  it  became  clear  to  those  present 
that  only  through  united  effort  could  these  conanon  problems  be  solved* 
It  was  agreed,  therefore,  that  this  cooperative  effort  would  be  made  to 
find  the  solutions*  As  a means  of  bringing  this  agreement  to  life  the 
eighty  educators  forned  the  Southern  States  Cooperative  Program  in  Edu- 
cational administration.1 2 

1Ibid.,  2. 

2Ibid.,  3. 
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This  prograin  initiated  at;  Nashville  in  January,  1951,  is  a 
part  of  a national  cooperative  program  which  had  been  several  years  in 
f erasing.  In  l?ltu,  the  Executive  Connittee  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators  had  been  considering  ways  of  improving  edu- 
cational administration.  The  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  agreed  to  make 
funds  available  to  pay  the  expenses  of  having  five  regional  conferences 
to  explore  the  best  means  of  "defining  and  attacking  problems  of  edu- 
cational administration." 

The  Kellogg  Foundation  suggested  that  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Attain! strators  cooperate  with  the  National  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers,  the  Division  of  County  and  Rural  Area 
Superintendents  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the  National 
Education  Association's  Department  of  Rural  Education  in  carrying  out 
the  program.  This  suggestion  was  followed  and  the  Foundation  agreed 
to  finance  regional  centers  for  a period  of  five  years  that  would  have 
as  their  main  purpose  the  improvement  of  educational  leadership  in  the 
areas. 

The  four  participating  organisations  formed  a joint  Develop- 
mental Committee  and  it  was  given  the  responsibility  to  set  up  criteria 
for  the  establishment  of  Program  Colters.  Eight  regional  program 
centers  were  finally  decided  upon  with  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  being  selected  as  the  center  for  the  Southern  States  region. 
This  program  in  the  latter  region  was  given  the  name  of  The  Southern 
States  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational  Administration  and  it  was  to 
serve  the  states  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
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Mississippi,  Korth  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  ‘.Vest  Virginia. 

It  was  at  tho  invitation  of  the  Peabody 

Program  Center  that  the  initial  meeting  of  Southern 
educators  was  held.  At  that  meeting  and  in  subseciuent 
ones,  concrete  purposes  were  agreed  upon,  a method 
evolved,  an  organization  effected,  program  phases 
worked  out,  and  the  program  launched.  1 

The  major  concern  of  the  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational 
Administration  for  the  Southern  States  is,  of  course,  the  improvement 
of  educational  leadership.  This  concern  is  expressed  through  the 
efforts  to  achieve  three  objectives: 

1.  To  develop  educational  leadership  in  local  schools 

and  communities . 

2.  To  improve  the  services  of  state  departments  of 

education. 

3.  To  improve  institutional  preparation  programs  for 

educational  leaders,  both  pre-service  and  in-service.^ 

The  Area  Study 

Since  the  Southern  States  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational 
Administration  is  directed  toward  providing  for  "the  development  and 
continuous  improvement  of  educational  leadership"  it  was  felt  by  parti- 
cipants in  the  program  that  one  of  the  first  important  jobs  to  be 
accomplished  was  that  of  analyzing  institutional  preparation  programs 
for  school  administrators.  More  knowledge  bein'  needed  to  improve  the 
preparation  programs,  research  projects  have  been  initiated  in  several 

Ibid. 

2 Pierce,  Truman  and  Albright,  A.  D.  "C.  P.  E.  A.  in  the 
Southern  States,"  Ration^  Schools . L,  October,  1952,  60. 
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different  southern  colleges  of  education  and  in  the  field J 

These  research  projects  were  built  upon  the  understandings 
and  agreements  cooperatively  reached  by  the  conference  of  graduate 
institution  representatives.  These  understandings  and  agreements 
were  formulated  into  a Six-Step  Study  Plan  by  the  program  staff. 

The  sequence  of  steps,  with  a brief  explanation  of  each,  follows: 

1.  Identifying  and  characterizing  the  competencies 
needed  by  educational  administrators. 

This  step  initiates  a patterning  of  competencies  the 
educational  administrator  should  possess  in  order  to 
operate  effectively.  These  competencies  represent 
what  preparation  programs  should  strive  to  develop. 

2.  Determining  and  describing  preparation  programs  for 
the  development  of  desirable  competencies. 

Preparation  programs  must  be  projected  upon  the 
foundation  of  .vhat  the  educational  leader  should  do. 

The  results  of  this  step  would  represent  the  best 
thinking  about  what  a preparation  program  3houlu  be, 
and  would  involve  program  practices,  content,  method, 
and  organization. 

3«  Analyzing  and  describing  present  preparation  programs 
for  educational  administrators. 

This  step  would  objectively  depict  whatever  programs 
given  institutions  have  in  operation  . 

4.  Comparing  the  existing  programs  with  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams needed. 

In  this  ster>,  programs  currently  in  operation  would  be 
matched  with  the  kinds  of  desirable  programs.  Strengths, 
limitations,  and  weaknesses  in  existing  programs  would 
be  brought  to  light. 


*Tbe  Southern  States  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational  Adminis- 
tration. Report  of  the  Conference  of  Directors  of  Research  Projects 
held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  January  25-30,  1953,  1. 
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5.  Setting  forth  specific  plans  for  securing  needed 
changes. 

On  the  basis  of  limitations  and  weaknesses  dis- 
covered, plans  for  action  could  be  projected  for 
bringing  about  needed  improvements  in  existing 
programs. 

6.  Putting  the  specific  plans  for  improvement  into 
operation. 

This  step  is  the  execution  of  Step  5.  Obviously, 
some  changes  could  be  effected  immediately,  while 
others  might  take  considerable  tine.l 

At  the  University  of  Kentucky  the  research  project,  "Improving 
Preparation  Programs  through  Inter-Disciplinary  Action"  is  being  carried 
on.  This  research  is  attempting  to  find  what  skills  and  attributes  are 
needed  by  an  educational  leader  so  that  during  the  training  period  every 
effort  can  be  made  to  "raise  the  individual’s  maturity  level."  Since 
educational  administration  must  also  deal  with  the  community,  "the  long 
range  effort  will  be  toward  finding  ways  to  raise  the  maturity  level  of 
the  community."* 2 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  doing  research  in  the  area 
of  "Community  Lay  Leadership  in  Developing  Community  Programs  of  Educa- 
tion." The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  develop  lay  and  professional 
leadership  in  education  and  "the  stimulation  and  study  of  the  interac- 
tion between  them. "3 


Southern  States  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational  Admini- 
stration, og.  cit.,  2k-25. 

2Frora  report  given  by  the  University  of  Kentucky  research  staff 
members  at  the  regional  conference  held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  January 
25-30,  1953. 

^Frctn  report  given  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  research 
project  staff  members  at  the  regional  conference  held  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  January  25-30,  1953. 
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The  University  of  Tennessee  has  as  its  project  the  "Valida- 
tion of  Competencies  Needed  in  Successful  Educational  Administration." 
The  purpose  of  this  study  is  "to  validate  some  characteristics  of 
(1)  effective  educational  administration,  and  (2)  effective  school 
administrators"  and  thus  to  be  able  to  create  a program  which  will  be 
effective  in  developing  desirable  characteristics  in  educational 
administrators.1 2 

The  research  program  at  the  University  of  Georgia  is  on 
"Experimentation  in  Content,  Method,  and  Organization  of  Preparation 
Programs."  Extensive  use  is  being  made  of  the  critical  incident 
technique  to  define  good  and  poor  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  school 

principal  as  a basis  for  modifying  the  professional  preparation  pro- 

2 

gram. 

The  west  Virginia  Association  of  School  Superintendents,  is 
making  "A  Study  of  County  Educational  Administration."  The  purpose  of 
this  research  is  as  follows: 

a.  To  study  and  to  seek  to  improve  the  environment  within 
which  educational  administration  operates. 

b.  To  provide  for  the  improved  preparation  of  graduate  stu- 
dents for  administrative  positions  on  the  part  of  those  who  would 
participate  in  the  study. 

1From  report  given  by  the  University  of  Tennessee  research 
project  staff  members  at  the  regional  conference  held  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  January  25-30,  1953. 

2 

From  report  given  by  the  University  of  Georgia  research 
project  staff  members  at  the  regional  conference  held  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  January  25-30,  1953. 
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c.  To  provide  the  basis  for  a reorientation  and  for  the 
improvement  of  preparation  programs* 

d.  To  provide  for  the  in-service  growth  and  professional 
stimulation  on  the  part  of  practicing  administrators  in  West 
Virginia.1 

The  University  of  Florida  study,  '’Same  Consequences  of  Vary- 
ing Leadership  Patterns  of  School  Principals,”  has  as  the  hypotheses 
to  be  tested:  ”The  qualities  of  personality  are  related  to  the  work- 

ing pattern  of  the  school  principal;  and  this  working  pattern  in- 
fluences, in  varying  degrees,  human  relationships,  pupil  achievement, 
school  program  development,  school-community  relationships,  teacher 
activities,  and  the  holding  power  of  the  school. 

The  Study  at  the  University  of  Florida 

In  October,  1951,  the  College  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Florida  completed  its  research  proposal  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Kellogg  Foundation.  This  proposal  was  approved  by  the  Foundation  in 
modified  form  and  in  the  summer  of  1952  the  research  project  began 
with  an  over-all  design  for  a three  year  project* 

The  research  staff  at  the  University  of  Florida  is  studying  the 

^Froro  report  given  by  a representative  of  the  West  Virginia 
Association  of  School  Superintendents  at  the  regional  conference  held 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  January  25-30,  1953. 

2From  report  given  by  Dr.  Vynce  A.  Hines,  Research  Coordinator, 
University  of  Florida,  at  the  regional  conference  held  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  January  25-30,  1953. 
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relations  of  leadership  qualities  (knowledge,  intelligence,  values, 
ways  of  wo  iking,  and  certain  other  personality  qualities),  of  the 
school  administrator  to  school-community  relationships,  student 
achievement,  school  program  development,  teacher  activities,  and 
human  relations.  The  first  year  has  been  concerned  with  the 
development  of  how-to-study  techniques*  During  the  next  two  years 
the  research  staff  will  more  fully  test  the  techniques  and  relate 
the  findings  to  the  working  pattern  of  the  school  principal* 

Fran  the  research  it  is  hoped  that  the  following  outcomes 
which  might  contribute  to  the  improvement  in  the  training  program  of 
educational  administrators  will  be  achieved  in  the  three  year  study! 

1.  A classification  of  leadership  patterns. 

2.  A knowledge  of  how  different  types  of  school 
leaders  influence  the  school  program* 

3.  Guides  on  how  to  study  student  human  relations, 
teacher  human  relations,  teacher  growth,  program 
development  and  school-community  relationships* 

U*  Methods  of  improving  the  leadership  training 
program  at  the  University  of  Florida.^- 

How  This  Study  Will  Fit  Into  the  Over-all  Pattern  of  the  University 
of  Florida  Study  in  Educational  Leadership 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  University  of  Florida  project  is  to 

study  relationships  of  leadership  practices  to  "human  relations  in 

o 

operational  situations*" 

^Hines.  0g.  cit. 

^A  Research  Proposal  for  the  Identification  of  Effective 
Educational  Administrative  Leadership*  Gainesville,  Florida!  Univer- 
sity of  Florida,  (Mimeographed),  October,  1951,  10* 
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To  ascertain  what  the  relationships  of  the  official  leaders 
are  to  the  human  relations  factors  in  the  school  there  must  be  a 
measurement  of  these  factors.  This  study  will  attempt  to  find  ways 
of  measuring  student  human  relations,  which  probably  are  the  most 
important  relationships  within  the  school.  If  this  goal  is  reached 
this  study  will  most  likely  make  a significant  contribution  to  the 
over-all  study  at  the  University  of  Florida. 


Need  for  This  Research  in  Techniques  for  Studying 
Student  Human  Relations 

General  Need  for  Human  Relations  Studies 

Atomic  scientists  and  military  experts  have  repeatedly  warned 

in  recent  years  that  the  United  States  needs  a reserve  of  good  human 

relations  with  the  remainder  of  the  world  even  more  than  it  needs 

huge  stockpiles  of  atomic  bombs,  if  peace  is  to  be  maintained.  In 

fact  the  atomic  bombs  have  become  a national  necessity  only  because 

of  the  world's  ailures  in  the  area  of  human  relations. 

General  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  the  director  of  the  United  States 

Selective  Service  System  has  recently  written: 

I believe  that  the  greatest  frontier  of  our 
ignorance  lies  in  the  relationship  of  man  to  man. 

I do  not  discount  the  marvelous  development  in  the 
world  of  things,  nor  do  I devaluate  the  contributions 
of  those  who  made  these  developments  possible.  Yet 
all  these  are  but  means  and  unless  we  can  learn  to 
shape  and  to  control  them  to  ends  that  are  construc- 
tive for  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  material 
miracles  become  not  only  futile  but  worse;  worse  be- 
cause they  provide  more  means  of  destruction. 

I believe  the  frontier  of  human  relationships 
can  be  extended.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  do  so. 
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Kan  must  learn  more  about  himself  than  he  already 
knows.  The  humRn  emotions  and  the  meaning  of  human 
behavior  present  difficulties  in  measurement  much 
greater  than  those  encountered  in  learning  to  measure 
steel  or  gold...  • We  shall  have  overcame  one  of  the 
largest  obstacles  to  a solution  of  man's  favorable 
relationship  with  man  when  we  know  ami  acknowledge 
how  little  we  know  about  ourselves. 1 

James  Forrestal,  the  United  States'  first  Secretary  of  Defense, 
pointed  out  the  tremendous  importance  of  human  relationships  for  effi- 
cient business  operation  and  added  "removing  human  friction"  is  99  per 
cent  of  the  art  of  government.^ 

Sari  C.  Kelley  in  writing  on  human  relationships  in  his  Educa- 
tlon  For  What  Is  Real  concluded! 

But,  unhappily,  we  have  learned  to  destroy  each 
other  before  we  have  learned  to  like  each  other,  and  un- 
less we  can  leam  to  like  each  other  before  our  mutual 
feelings  of  distrust  result  in  action,  we  are  lost.3 

Specific  Reed  For  This  Study 

The  Stlucatioiial  Policies  Commission  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation states  four  groups  of  objectives  in  discussing  the  purposes  of 
education  and  one  of  these  four  is  the  "objectives  of  human  relationships"^ 
and  the  other  three  which  are  concerned  with  vocation,  health,  and  citizen- 
ship, apparently  cannot  be  realized  without  effective  human  relations. 


^Hershey,  Lewis  B.  "be  Can't  Just  Play  With  Spools."  In  This  I 
Believe  (3i.  Edward  R.  Morrow) . New  York*  Simon  and  Schuster,  19^2,  67. 
TusodTby  pe mission  of  the  author), 

2 

Willis,  Walter  (Ed,).  Tha  Forrestal  Diarios.  New  York:  The 

Viking  Press,  19^1,  R65. 

^Kelley,  Earl  C.  Education  For  What  Is  Real,  New  York:  Harper 

and  Brothsrs,  19h7,  1, 

^Educational  Policies  Commission.  The  Purposes  of  Education  in 
American  Democracy.  Washington,  D.  C.t  National  Education  Association, 
193H,  50,  90. 108 . 
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Despite  much  having  been  said  and  written  on  the  need  for 
school  human  relations  there  has  been  very  little  research  accom- 
plished on  the  problem  of  human  relations  within  the  school. 

This  researcher  made  an  extensive  review  of  research  that 
have  been  made  in  comparatively  recent  years  in  which  techniques  are 
described  for  studying  some  aspects  of  human  relations.  These  stud- 
ies seek  answers  to  human  relations  problems  in  such  various  and  often 
overlapping  frameworks  as  race  relations,  personality,  apathetic  be- 
havior, aggressive  and  hostile  behavior,  leadership,  followership, 
religious  attitudes,  political  opinions,  nationalism,  socio-economic 
status,  class  and  caste  systems,  group  norms,  incentives  and  motiva- 
tion, cultural  patterns,  prejudices,  stereotypes,  sentiments,  achieve- 
ment, intelligence,  punishment,  rewards,  social  acceptance,  crime, 
competition  and  cooperation. 

These  human  relation  studies  range  from  concern  with  hoboes,! 
to  children  in  nursery  school.2  They  have  been  made  in  factories, 
labor  camps,  schools,  hemes,  club  houses,  offices,  children's  camps, 
military  establishments,  battlefields,  pool  rooms,  legislative  halls, 
and  many  other  places. 

Not  only  has  research  in  the  area  of  human  relations  been  in 
great  variety  as  to  the  what,  where  and  who  of  the  studies  but  the 

^Anderson,  N ela • The  Hobot  The  Sociology  of  the  Homeless  Man. 
Chicago*  university  of  Chicago  Press,' 

‘vloreno,  F.  B.  "Sociometric  Status  of  Children  in  a Nursery 
School  Group."  Socicmetry.  5,  3<#-hli,  Uovmbar,  iy|*2. 
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different  researchers  have  drawn  from  their  data  many  varying  con- 
clusions. In  writing  of  one  phase  of  human  relations,  lr.tergroup 
behavior,  Sherif  and  Sharif  have  pointed  outi 

In  accounting  for  inter group  behavior  some 
authors  have  singled  out  deep-seated  instincts  inherent 
in  human  nature  as  the  determining  factors^  other 
authors  pointed  to  frustration  of  the  individual  with 
ensuing  displaced  aggressions.  Sane  others  h*,ve  placed 
major  emphasis  on  national  character  and  culture.  Still 
others  sought  trie  explanation  of  in  ter  group  issues  pri- 
marily through  the  character  of  the  leadership .1 

These  writers  also  states 

There  have  been  atterrpts  at  experimentation. 

Yet,  it  cannot  be  seriously  stated  that  we  have  even 
firmly  established  outlines  of  a science  of  group  rela- 
tions. It  is  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  psychologists 
to  find  out  the  factors  historically  responsible  for 
this  precarious  state  of  affaire.  I5qulpped  with  the 
corrective  devices  derived  from  this  unearthing,  he  cun 
proceed  to  more  positive  steps  of  achieving  the  perspec- 
tive necessary  to  formulate  crucial  problems,  which  will 
lead  him  to  the  appropriate  approaches  and  techniques.* 2 

As  Kelley  has  intimated,  human  relations  are  learned.  Since 
thi3  is  true  and  they  are  so  important  for  the  perpetuation  of  society 
it  seems  logical  that  human  relations  he  an  intelligent  and  conscious 
part  of  the  program  of  the  instrument  society  has  set  up  for  its  per- 
petuation—the  school.  Any  research,  therefore,  when  used  to  better 
the  human  relations  program  of  the  school  can  be  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  welfare  of  civilisation* 


^-Sherif,  Ku safer  and  Sherif,  Cai-olyn.  Groups  in  Hazmany  and 
Tension.  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1953,296. 

2Ibld.,  lw 
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Statement  of  Probleci 

This  study  will  be  concerned  with  the  endeavor  to  find  how  to 
select  and  develop  certain  technique 3 of  studying  the  non-con trolled 
human  relationships  of  students  within  the  school* 

The  assumption  is  made  that  through  the  meciia  of  attitudes  and 
acceptance  student  human  relations  can  be  studied* 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  select  and  develop  instruments  that 
will  answer  such  questions  as  the  following! 

1*  How  can  students1  attitudes  toward  themselves  be  more 
efficiently  studied? 

2*  How  can  students'  attitudes  toward  and  acceptance  of  their 
peers  be  more  efficiently  studied? 

3*  How  can  students'  attitudes  toward  their  touchers  be  more 
efficiently  studied? 

U*  How  can  students'  attitudes  toward  their  principal  and  other 
school  administrators  be  more  efficiently  studied? 

5*  How  can  students'  attitudes  toward  the  school  in  general  be 
more  efficiently  studied? 

Hypotheses 

The  general  hypothesis  of  this  study  is  that  brief  and  effi- 
cient» instruments  can  be  selected  and  developed  which  through  a sampling 
will  give  a valid  description  of  the  student  human  relations  factors 
within  the  school  population* 
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The  specific  hypothesis  is  that  from  the  following  proce- 
dures and  instruments  there  can  be  selected  one  or  more  which  win 
so  effectively  discriminate  that  the  student  hitman  relations  factors 
within  a school  can  be  found  in  a comparatively  brief  time  and  in 
an  efficient  manner:  classroom,  lunchroom,  playground,  and  hallway 

observations!  class  interviews;  individual  student  interviews; 
teacher  analyses  of  student  acceptance  and  attitudes;  the  “Ohio  Ac- 
ceptance Scale,"1  Lyman* 8 "School  Attitude  Inventory,"2 3  Philips' 
"Attitude  Scale  Toward  Self  and  Others, "3  and  an  original  student 
attitude  scale* 

It  is  believed  desirable  for  at  least  one  of  the  instruments 
or  techniques  selected  or  developed  to  be  of  a person-to-person  type, 
such  as  interview  or  observation*  With  a personal  type  measurement 
this  human  relations  research  will  get  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
students  being  studied  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  give  another  type 
standard  to  check  against  the  pencil-and-paper  instruments* 

It  is  also  believed  that  if  a group  of  instruments  are 
selected  or  developed  that  all  together  they  should  not  require  more 
than  two  class  periods  to  administer  and  that  their  length  be  such 

1Raths,  Louis.  "Identifying  the  Social  Acceptance  of  Children." 
IMucatlonal  Research  Bulletin*  22 t March,  19h3,  72-7h. 

%.yman,  Howard  B*  "Differentiating  Attitudes  of  Students  at 
Two  High  Schools  by  Use  of  a School  Attitude  Inventory."  Educational 
and  Psychological  Measurement.  19ii9,  9,  227-232. 

3 

Philips,  E*  Lakin.  "Attitudes  Toward  Self  and  Others:  A 

Brief  Questionnaire  Report."  Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology,  1951, 
1$,  79-81* 
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that  they  can  be  taken  in  these  two  periods  on  two  different  days. 
This  is  to  keep  from  taking  too  much  school  time  to  use  the  final 
instruments . 


Limitations 

1.  This  study  will  be  limited  to  the  present  status  of  the  four 
rapport  schools  ^ involved  and  the  one  non-rapport  school,^ 
and  in  the  rapport  schools  only  their  sixth,  ninth  and  twelfth 
grades  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  in  the  non-rapport 
school. 

2.  This  study  will  be  made  of  the  students  within  school  hours  only, 
as  it  was  not  in  its  sphere  to  find  out  about  the  home  and  commu- 
nity background  of  the  students. 

3.  This  study  will  be  limited  to  measuring  the  student  human  rela- 
tions factors  within  the  schools  involved  and  will  make  no 
attempt  to  measure  the  causes  of  these  factors. 

4.  Only  those  aspects  of  student  human  relations  will  be  studied 
which  can  be  obtained  by  observation  and  interview  techniques, 
teacher  analyses,  and  the  scales  and  inventories  which  will  be 
selected  and  developed  for  the  study. 

-*-The  rapport  schools  were  the  four  schools  in  which  the 
researcher  worked  in  harmonious  relations  during  the  entire  year  of 
the  study  with  all  members  of  the  school's  population. 

^Ths  non-rapport  school  was  one  in  which  the  researcher  was 
unknown  but  in  which  instruments  developed  in  the  rapport  schools 
were  given  to  students  in  two  grades. 
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The  Procedures 

The  procedure  will  be  as  follows j 

1.  Pre-planning  made  by  the  research  team,  the  research  coordinator 
and  fcy  the  entire  Kellogg  Leadership  staff  of  the  University  of 
Florida* 

2.  Rapport  established  at  the  four  pilot  schools  involved  in  the 
research  project# 

3.  Concentrated  observation  of  the  four  schools  from  the  faculty  pre- 
planning period  in  August,  1?52,  until  the  close  of  the  schools 
in  June,  1953. 

ll.  Acceptance  of  the  plan  of  study  by  the  complete  staff  of  the  Leader- 
ship Project. 

5.  Choice  of  standardised  instruments: 

i 

a#  Study  of  the  literature  on  human  relations# 

b.  Consultation  with  the  Kellogg  research  staff  and  other  educa- 
tional leader's# 

c.  Relating  possible  instruments  with  observations  of  schools# 
d#  Establishing  criteria  for  choosing  instruments# 

e#  Checking  standardized  instruments  against  criteria# 
f.  Standardized  scales  to  be  given  in  all  sixth,  ninth  and  twelfth 
grade  classes  in  the  four  rapport  schools, 

6.  Construction  of  original  instruments# 

a#  Attempt  to  develop  class  interviews# 

b.  Observations. 

c.  Possible  construction  of  a complete  student  attitude  scale 
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based  on  the  standardized  instruments  selected,  other  stand- 
ardized  instruments,  the  experiences  of  this  researcher  before 
the  study  began  and  from  his  work  in  the  four  schools,  consulta- 
tions with  the  leadership  study  staff  and  other  educational 
leaders  and  a study  of  the  literature, 

(1)  Scale  to  be  given  to  a sixth  grade  class  in  one  of  the 
rapport  schools  and  then  several  hours  a day  will  be  spent 
over  a period  of  a week  cm  getting  criticism  from  this 
class  of  the  scale, 

(2)  Scale  to  be  re-worked, 

(3)  Both  new  and  old  scale  to  be  given  to  the  sixth  grade  of  the 
four  schools  with  the  lowest  achievement  and  results  compared, 

(4)  New  scale  to  be  given  to  the  sixth,  ninth  and  twelfth  grade 
classes  in  the  four  rapport  schools, 

c.  A time  sampling  observation  technique  based  on  the  studies  in 
emotional  climate  of  Lewin,  Lippitt  and  fihite,  will  be  used, 

7.  Item  analyses  will  be  made  on  the  Lyman  "School  Attitude  Inventory," 
the  Philips  "Attitude  Scale  Toward  Self  and  Others,"  and  the  original 
scale, 

8.  Attempts  to  measure  student  inter-relations  in  the  lunchrooms , hallways 
and  on  the  playgrounds  will  be  made, 

9.  Individual  interviews  with  students,  teachers  and  administrators  will 
be  held, 

10.  Teachers  of  the  classes  being  studied  will  rank  each  student  on  the 

basis  of  (a)  how  the  teacher  thinks  the  students  accept  each  other  and 
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on  the  basis  of  (b)  general  attitudes# 

11#  The  original  scale,  Lyman's  "School  Attitude  Inventory,"  Philips' 
"Scale  Measurement  of  Attitudes  Toward  Self  and  Others,"  and  "The 
Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Seale,"  will  be  given  to  all  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  grade  students  at  a non- rapport  school# 

12#  The  data  will  be  categorized  quantitatively# 

13*  cj elections  and  modifications  of  instruments  will  be  made  according 
to  correlation,  comparisons,  validity,  reliability,  item  analyses 
and  ability  to  meet  the  criteria  set  up  for  then# 
lit#  The  results  will  be  summarized. 

Over-view  of  Study 

This  introductory  chapter  introduces  the  problem  and  outlines 
the  methodology  of  the  stuc|y.  Chapter  II  will  summarize  important  re- 
search related  to  the  problem#  Chapter  HI  will  show  the  stage  of  the 
development  of  the  study  from  its  beginning  through  the  selection  of 
standardized  instruments#  Chapter  IV  will  be  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  original  techniques  and  instruments#  Chapter  V will  show  the 
findings  while  Chapter  VI  will  give  the  summary  and  conclusions# 


CHAPTER  IX 


RESEARCH  RELATE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  STUDENT 
HUMAN  RELATION3  WITHIN  THE  SCHOOL 

General  Type  a of  Research 

Significant;  research  projects  which  have  served  as  guideposts 
to  this  project  on  how  to  study  student  human  relations  are  included 
in  this  chapter.  These  research  projects  include  studies  of  industry, 
street  comer  society,  American  communities  with  their  class  systems, 
the  effect  of  the  class  structure  on  school-age  children,  entire  cul- 
tures, perception,  group  behavior  in  different  "social  climates" 
created  by  different  types  of  leadership,  inter-group  conflicts,  fa- 
cilitating learning  through  meeting  children’s  emotional  needs,  the 
relations  of  psychosomatic  illness  to  emotional  stresses  inducing 
change  through  the  use  of  discussion  groups,  frustration  and  regres- 
sion, attitudes,  personality,  acceptance,  and  sociometric  techniques. 

Industrial  Research 

Roethlisberger  and  Dickson  made  an  industrial  study  that  gave 
many  leads  to  research  in  Btu  ent  human  relations.  This  study  was 
made  in  the  Hawthorne  plant  of  Western  Electric  in  Chicago.  The  prin- 
cipal techniques  used  were  observation  and  interview. 

One  of  the  conclusions  from  this  study  was  that  an  individual 
plant  is  roughly  divided  into  parts~the  technical  organization  and 
the  human  organization  which  are  interrelated  and  interdependent. 

"The  human  organization  is  constantly  molding  and  re-creating  the 
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technical  organisation  either  to  achieve  more  effectively  the  common 
economic  purpose  or  to  secure  more  satisfaction  for  its  members. 

Other  phases  of  this  study  showed  that  the  behavior  of  workers  cannot 
be  understood  apart  from  their  feelings  or  sentiments  and  that  improve- 
ment in  attitude  improves  efficiency.  The  researchers  concluded  that 
wage  incentive  is  weaker  than  the  sentiment  concerned  with  social  rec- 
ognition and  group  security. 

Street-Comer  Society 

William  Voote  Whyte  studied  human  relations  through  a segment 

of  community  life— street  comer  society.  For  three  and  one  half  years 

he  was  an  active  participant  in  the  life  he  was  studying.  One  of  the 

many  important  conclusions  of  the  study  was  that  groups  develop  their 

2 

otth  leaders  and  set  their  noms  and  the  norms  of  their  leaders. 

The  American  Community  and  the  Class  System 

Many  studies  have  been  made  of  the  American  community  which 
have  ilirect  bearing  on  a student  human  relations  study.  Research 
projects  such  as  were  made  by  ,rsmer  and  Associates,^  Pollard,^ 

■hloethli sborger,  F.  J.  an <3  Dickson,  W.  J,  Management  and  the 
’.Jorker.  Cambridge* *  Harvard  University  Press,  1939,  355. 

*Whyte,  W.  Street  Comer  Society.  Chicago*  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1913,  2737 

^Warner,  W.  Lloyd  and  Lunt,  Paul  S.  Social  Life  of  a Modem 
Community.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press’,"  Vol.  1.,  YanScee  City 

Series,  1951. 

^Bollard,  John.  Caste  and  Class  in  a Southern  Town.  Mew 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1937. 
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West,  and  the  Lynds,  have  pointed  to  the  influence  of  the  class 
oyster  on  earammity  human  relations. 

All  of  these  Investigators  employed  observation  and  interview 
techniques*  :^>ch  one  of  the  studies  pointed  to  a class  structure  al- 
though the  classification  for  the  class  groupings  vary  from  community 
to  community.  The  data  from  the  research  showed  that  the  classes  are 
an  important  determinant  of  community  human  relations* 

A doctoral  study  in  the  area  of  the  class  system  but  focused 
more  on  the  schools  was  done  by  Ida  Ruth  McLendon  and  reported  by 
Louis  Rathe.  The  study  categorized  U,000  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  grade  students  in  a mi dwe stern  city  of  50,000  population  into 
four  social  classes.  McLendon  gave  the  elementary  children  "The  Ohio 
Social  Acceptance  Scale”  and  subject  matter  tests.  Her  data  "suggests 
that  social  position  is  of  very  great  importance  in  social  acceptance. 
The  correlation  is  positive  and  relatively  high.  This  finding  is  in 
agreement  with  the  observations  of  sociologists  and  anthropologists 
who  have  described  the  drive  for  upward  mobility  in  our  culture. 

A somewhat  similar  study  was  directed  and  reported  by  August 

•H/est,  James.  Plainville,  U.  5.  A.  New  Yorks  Columbia 
University  Press,  19k$»  - — — 

2L ynd,  Robert  and  Helen.  Kiddle  town  in  Transitions  A Study 
Cultural  Conflicts.  Now  Yorks  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company, 1937, 

3Raths,  Louis.  "Evidence  Relating  to  the  Validity  of  the 

Social  Acceptance  Toot."  Educational  Research  bulletin.  Saotctrber  17. 
19h7t  22,  Hj3.  * 
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D*  Holxingshead.  The  study  1*  « community  study  designed  to  test  the 
hypothesis  that  the  social  behavior  of  adolescents  Is  related  func- 
tionally tv  tie  position  their  families  occupy  in  the  social  structure 
oj.  t e co-  munity.  Tn  this  study  73?  boys  and  girls  were  studied  in  an 
attempt  to  get  a template  cross-section  of  a "high  school  generation," 
adolescent  by  adolescent,  family  by  family.  The  adolescents  ware  cate* 
gomed  by  classes  and  hh<®  their  behavior  observed.  The  significance 
of  the  relationship  between  class  position  and  the  behavior  of  the 
adolescents  was  shown  by  statistical  methods  to  be  high.1 


Tho  Cultural  Patterns 

Ruth  benedict  anu  ot her  anthropologists  have  used  entire  cul- 
tures in  studying  human  relations.  The  methods  they  have  used  and  the 
conclusions  they  have  drawn  have  Implications  for  a study  of  student 
human  relations*  Benedict  in  discussing  her  method  of  study  of  the 

cultural  patterns  stated: 

\ 

In  all  the  less  controversial  fields  like  the 
study  of  cacti  or1  termites  or  the  nature  of  nebulae, 
the  necessary  method  of  study  is  to  group  the  relevant 
material  and.  to  take  note  of  all  possible  variant  foms 
and  conditions.  In  this  way  wo  have  learned  all  that 
we  know  of  the  laws  of  astronomy,  or  the  habits  of  the 
social  insects,  let  us  say*  It  is  only  in  the  study  of 
man  himself  that  the  major  social  sciences  have  sub- 
stituted the  study  of  one  local  variation,  that  of 
western  civilization* 


^Hollingshoad,  August  B.  Kbaatqt*n»s  Youth.  New  York:  John 

Wiley  and  Sons,  iyl^» 

o 

benedict,  Ruth.  Patterns  of  Culture.  Hew  York:  The  New 

American  library,  3.  ’ 
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In  the  conduct  of  her  research  Benedict  lived  with  Bone  of  the 
primitive  people  *ho  were  the  subjects  of  the  study,  ell  the  tine  talk- 
ing to  than  and  observing  th«r;.  The  nain  pert  c*  the  data  she  used, 
however,  wars  collected  by  other  anthropologist*  to  which  she  nave  her 
own  interpretations.  From  her  study  she  concluded  that  there  is  a great 
diversity  of  cultures  and  what  in  considered  t he  very  best  of  standards 
in  cno  culture  ;;.ay  be  punishable  by  law  or  regarded  as  a sin  against  the 
gods  in  another  culture.  She  stated  that  if  America  is  going  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  staggering  burden  of  its  "psychopathic  tragedies" 
that  there  must  be  increased  tolerance  towards  its  less  usual  types  and 
the  fear  of  being  different  must  not  be  a dominating  motive  of  society,^- 

Fere option 

A study  in  the  field  of  perception  conducted  at  the  Hanover 
Institute  in  Hew  Hampshire  was  reported  by  Kelley,  In  this  experiment, 
material  objects  were  presented  to  subjects  in  such  manner  as  to  re- 
strict their  obtaining  all  the  clues  they  would  see  in  an  ordinary 
situation.  Those  who  observe  these  material  objects  perceive  and  in- 
terpret them  differently.  From  these  experiments  Kelley  concluded* 

one  cannot  learn  by  authority  but  only  by 
experience  and  we  do  not  get  oar  perceptions  from 

the  tilings  around  u«  but  the  perception  comes  from 
us.4* 


XIbid. 


Kelley,  op.  clt.,  253- 
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Group  Reactions  to  Different  Types  of  Leadership 

A research  project  pointing  toward  how  to  study  student  human 
relations  was  made  by  Ronald  Lippltt,1  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  while 
he  was  working  on  his  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  Kurt 
Lewin  and  R.  K.  White*  The  procedure  of  the  study  was  to  manipulate 
experimentally  the  social  atmosphere  of  four  socially  equated  clubs 
whose  membership  was  composed  of  ten-year  old  boys*  The  principal  vari- 
able was  differential  treatment  by  adult  leaders*  The  clubs  were  studied 
with  authoritarian,  democratic,  and  laissez-faire  leaders  with  the  be- 
havior of  each  club  studied  in  the  different  “social  climate.” 

The  techniques  used  included* 

(a)  A quantitative  running  account  of  the  social  inter- 
action of  the  children  and  the  leader,  (b)  a minute  by 
minute  group  structure  analysis,  (c)  an  interpretative 
running  account  of  significant  actions  and  changes  in 
the  dynamics  of  the  group  as  a whole,  (d)  continuous 
stenographic  records  of  all  conversations,  (e)  an  inter- 
pretative running  account  of  interclub  relationships, 

(f)  an  impressionistic  write-up  fay  the  leader  as  to  what 
he  saw  and  felt  from  within  the  group  atmosphere  during 
each  meeting,  (g)  comments  by  guest  observers,  (h)  movie 
records  of  several  segments  of  club  life*2 

Lippi tt • s study  found  that  the  children  responded  more  coop- 
eratively to  "democratic"  than  to  "autocratic"  or  "laissez-faire" 
techniques*  In  the  "autocratic"  situations  the  children  either  showed 


^■Lippitt,  Ronald*  An  Analysis  of  Group  Reactions  to  Three 
Sxperim entally  Created  "Social  Climates."  (Doctoral  dissertation} * 
State  University  of  I owa,  19U0. 

2Lawin,  Kurt,  Lippltt,  Ranald,  and  White,  Ralph  Kelley* 
"Patterns  of  Aggressive  Behavior  in  Experimentally  Created  Social 
Climates."  The  Journal  of  Social  Psychology,  10,  May,  1939,  27k» 
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more  aggressiveness  towards  each  other  or  greater  apathy  towards  their 
work,  and  there  was  much  more  ago  involvement  than  in  the  "democratic" 
situation.  In  "laissez-faire,"  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected, 
the  space  of  free  movement  was  found  not  larger  tut  smaller  than  in 
den oc racy,  partly  because  of  time  perspective  and  partly  because  of  the 
Interference  of  the  work  of  one  individual  with  the  activity  of  his 
fellows* 

Using  the  conclusions  from  the  Lippitt  research  that  different 
types  of  leadership  create  different  social  climates,  Withall  con- 
structed a climate  index  which  measures  whether  the  approach  of  the 
teacher  is  learner-centered,  problem-centered,  or  teacher— centered. 

Whan  the  researcher  applied  his  index  he  found  that  most  of  the  class 
situations  studied  were  teacher-centered,  and  that  pupil  reaction  to 
the  events  in  the  class  were  predominantly  positive  when  class  sessions 
were  pupil  centered  and  predominantly  negative  when  these  sessions  were 
teacher  centered.1 

Inter-0 roup  Conflict 

During  the  summer  of  19k9$  Muzafer  Sherif  conducted  an  experi- 
ment in  northern  Connecticut  with  twenty-four  boys  who  were  close  to 
twelve  years  of  age  and  who  ware  not  previously  acquainted.  The  reli- 
gious, economic  and  home  backgrounds  of  the  boys  were  similar  as  was 
their  intellectual  level* 

^v/ithall,  John.  "The  Development  of  a Technique  for  the  Measure- 
ment of  Social  Climate,  and  Baotional  Climate  in  the  Classroom." 

Journal  of  Sxpertiaental  Education.  17,  March,  19h9,  3h7-6l. 
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The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  test  the  following  hypotheses: 

(1)  When  individuals  having  no  established  relationships 
are  brought  together  in  a group  situation  to  interact  in 
group  activities  with  common  goals,  they  produce  a group 
structure  with  hie rare hial  positions  and  roles  within  it* 

(2)  If  two  in-groups  thus  are  brought  into  functional 
relationships  under  conditions  of  competition  and  group 
frustration,  attitudes  and  appropriate  hostile  actions  in 
relation  to  the  out-group  and  its  members  will  arise. 

These  will  be  standardized  and  shared  in  varying  degrees.^* 

Sherlf  took  the  opposite  view  from  Lippitt  when  he  stated  con- 
cerning the  role  of  the  researcher* 

It  is  very  well  known  that  individuals  behave 
differently  when  they  know  they  are  being  watched  and 
studied  especially  by  psychologists.  This  considera- 
tion cannot  be  fallowed  for**  in  evaluating  results  or 
explained  away.1 2 

For  this  reason  Sherlf  strongly  urged  all  the  staff  members  of 
the  study  to  prevent  the  boys  from  si'  meeting  that  their  behavior  was 
being  observed  or  their  camp  activities  were  being  planned  to  follow  an 
experimental  design. 

Sharif  concluded  from  studying  the  two  experimental  camping 
groups  that  when  relations  between  groups  are  consistently  involved  in 
conflicting  aims  and  interests,  negative  evaluation  by  each  group  of  the 
other  results.  In  addition  he  found  that  inter-group  conflict  produced 
by  incompatible  group  goals  and  direction  is  accompanied  by  the  forma- 
tion of  unfavorable  group  sterotypes. 


1Sharif,  o£.  cit.,  236 

2Sherlf,  o£.  cit.,  238 
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Facilitating  Learning  Through  Meeting  Basic  Emotional  Needs 
Many  studies  have  been  made  in  recent  years  on  facilitating 
learning  and  meeting  the  basi  c emotional  needs  of  children,  Ann 

Burrell  in  working  on  this  problem  in  a school  used  the  method  of 

\ 

giving  the  children  standardized  instruments  to  test  her  hypothesis* 

That  one  source  of  difficulty  in  learning  relates  to 
the  status  of  the  child’s  emotional  needs  and  that 
serious  frustration  of  these  needs  may  be  one  of  the 
primary  causes  of  failure  to  leam.l 

One  teacher  from  each  of  three  intermediate  grades  with  their 
classes  formed  the  experimental  group.  Three  other  teachers  and 
classes  on  the  same  grade  levels  and  with  similar  ability  and  back- 
ground acted  as  a comparison  unit.  The  experimental  teachers  had  five 
children  to  study  and  attempt  to  assist.  The  children  in  the  experi- 
mental group  were  given  the  following  tests  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  semester:  "The  Wishing  Well,"  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale," 

"Otis  Quick  Scoring  Ability  Test,"  "Pintner  General  Ability  Test," 
"Stanford  Achievement  Test,"  and  a physical  record  was  made  each  time 

a 

with  the  use  of  the  "Wetzel  Gxld."  After  the  first  series  of  tests  the 
teachers  worked  with  the  children  in  the  experimental  group  to  help  than 
meet  their  emotional  needs.  The  results  of  the  stu  cfy  showed  that  thus 
working  with  these  children  not  only  resulted  in  their  individual  im- 
provement in  terms  of  social  acceptance,  learning,  and  social  adjust- 
ment, but  improvement  for  their  entire  class. 

^Burrell,  Ann  Porter.  "Facilitating  Learning  Through  Emphasis 
on  Meeting  Children’s  Basic  Emotional  Needs."  Journal  of  Educational 
Sociology.  2lt,  March,  1951,  381-93. 
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Relationships  of  Psychosomatic  Illness  to  3notional  Needs 

Much  research  has  been  done  on  psychosomatic  illness  and 
emotional  needs*  Planing  studied  thirty-eight  children  with  a his- 
tory of  such  difficulties  as  allergies,  stomach  upsets,  kidney  trouble, 
and  frequent  headaches*  Twenty-six  of  the  pupils  were  considered  in 
an  experimental  group  and  twelve  in  a comparison  group.  Teachers  of 
students  in  the  experimental  group  engaged  in  an  in-service  program. 

It  consisted  of  a series  of  conferences  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
emotional  needs  of  children.  Also  teachers  of  the  experimental  group 
analyzed  a series  of  human  relations  films. 

Teachers  with  the  experimental  group  of  students  attempted  to 
work  in  a way  "which  would  free  them  (the  students),  which  would  make 
than  secure,  which  would  help  them  like  school,  which  would  help  them 
realize  success,  which  would  give  them  opportunities  to  see  more  clearly 
what  they  were  doing  in  school,  which  would  help  than  work  on  things 
for  which  they  saw  purpose,  which  would  help  them  become  better  partici- 
pants in  their  group. 

In  the  experimental  group  96  per  cent  of  the  children  showed 
a marked  decrease  in  emotional  stresses,  and  50  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  comparison  group  likewise  a decrease  in  the  intensity  of 
symptoms.  According  to  Fleming  attendance  of  the  experimental  group 
improved  1*9  per  cent  over  attendance  for  the  same  group  during  the 

^Fleming,  Robert.  "Psychosomatic  Illness  and  Unotional  Needs." 
Educational  Leadership,  9,  Novaaber,  1901,  119-23. 


preceding  year,'*' 

Frustration  and  Regression 

Barker,  Den  bo,  and  Dmfin  studied  the  offect  of  frustration  on 
two  groups  of  children,,  age  two  to  six.  The  children  were  allowed  free 
play  with  toys  of  their  own  choosing  and  then  they  were  shown  more  de- 
sirable toys  but  which  wore  made  inaccessible  by  a glass  partition. 

Free  play,  ©notional  blocks  and  escape  activities  were  observed, 

./hen  the  children  resumed  their  activity  after  repeated  attempts 
to  get  the  more  desirable  toys,  their  behavior  regressed,  as  their  ac- 
tivity was  at  a significantly  lower  level  than  before  they  saw  the  toys. 
Conversation  over  the  play  telephones  become  stereotyped  and  their 
social  contacts  and  relations  with  each  other  were  on  a much  poorer 
level  than  formerly,^ 

Some  Standardised  Measurements 
In  a study  designed  to  find  out  how  to  investigate  student 
human  relations  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  examine  the  instruments 
which  already  exist  in  this  field.  Instruments  which  attempt  to  measure 
attitudes,  personality,  social  adjustment  and  beliavior  are  applicable 
to  a study  of  this  type.  Among  the  many  instruments  that  were  examined 

%hat  the  investigator  possibly  means  is  that  absences  decreased 
1(9  per  cent  over  the  previous  year, 

^Barker,  Roger,  Dis-bo,  Tamara,  and  Lewin,  Kurt,  '“Frustration 
and  Regression:  An  Rxpariment  with  "ounp  Children,”  University  of  Iowa 

Studies  in  Child  Welfare,  ?dL.  18,  Wo,  1,  19iil,  1-U3, 


by  this  researcher  were*  "The  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory,"1  "The  Wishing 
Well,"2 3  "Bemreuter  Personality  Inventory, "3  "The  California  Test  of 
Personality,"*1  and  the  "Mooney  Problem  Check  Liat."^ 

Attitudes  Toward  Self  and  Others 

Carl  Rogers  has  made  a significant  human  relations  study  that 
points  to  ways  of  studying  the  relationship  between  the  attitudes  one 
has  toward  self  and  others*  Rogers  made  his  study  on  his  clients  who 
were  receiving  psychotherapy.  The  quantification  of  this  relationship 
was  derived  from  judges*  rating  of  the  negative  and  positive  self  and 
this  was  related  to  references  expressed  by  clients  during  recorder  inter- 
views* 

Rogers  concluded  frcr  his  research  that  individuals  who  are  prone 
to  express  negative  attitudes  toward  others  tend  to  harbor  negative  self 
attitudes*  Conversely,  those  who  seem  to  like  and  respect  themselves 
are  inclined  to  be  positive  in  their  attitudes  toward  others*^ 

^Bell,  H*  M.  The  School  I nventory.  Stanford,  California:  Stan- 
ford l&iiversity  Press,  1935^ 

2 

Raths,  Louis  and  Metcalf,  Lawrence.  "An  Instrument  for  Identi- 
fying Same  Needs  of  Children."  educational  Research  Bulletin.  2b i 
October  17,  19b5,  169-177. 

3 

Bemeuter,  R.  0.  Personality  Inventory*  Stanford,  California* 
Stanford  University  Press,  193b. 

b 

California  Test  of  Personality.  Los  Angeles,  California* 
California  Test  Bureau,  1938. 

^Mooney,  R.  L.  Problem  Check  List.  Columbus,  Ohio:  Bureau  of 

Educational  Research,  Ohio  State  University , 19bl. 

^Rogers,  Carl  R.  "A  Coordinated  Research  in  Psychotherapy*  A 
Non-Objoctive  Introduction."  Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology,  19b9,  13. 
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Sheerer,  and  Stock,  cause  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Rogers  but 
it  zvmained  for  E«  Lakin  Philips  to  construct  a scale  for  the  purpose 
of  measuring  attitudes  toward  self  and  others.  Philips  took  the  de- 
scription of  self -others  attitudes  as  reported  by  Sheerer  and  converted 
them  into  statements  to  form  a questionnaire  of  fifty  items,  with  twenty- 
five  items  referring  to  attitudes  toward  self,  and  twenty-five  items  re- 
ferring to  attitudes  toward  others.  The  hypothesis  to  be  tested  by 
Philips  was  to  determine  whether  the  self-others  attitudes  had 
relationship  to  each  other  "when  studied  in  a non-clinical  setting  by 
a questionnaire  technique  as  they  did  in  the  more  qualitative,  observa- 
tional setting  in  the  clinic. gram  his  data.  Philips  concluded  that 
the  hypothesis  he  had  tested  was  sound}  that  his  questionnaire  was  com- 
paratively high  in  both  reliability  and  validity, 

Scciouetric  Techniques  and  "The  Social  Acceptance  Scale" 

Moreno  developed  the  "Socianetric"  technique,  which  is  a method 
for  studying  the  likes  and  dislikes,  or  preferences,  of  persons  for  one 
another.  The  socicraetric  method  is  considered  by  many  students  in  the 
field  of  human  relations  as  an  excellent  measurement  of  the  feelings  of 
people, 

•^Sheerer,  Elizabeth  T,  "An  Analysis  of  the  Relationship  Between 
Acceptance  of  and  Respect  for  Self  and  Acceptance  of  and  Respect  for 
Others  in  Ten  Counselling  Cases."  Jourral  of  Consulting  Psychology.  191*9, 
13,  p.  l?2-17li.  " " 

^ Stock,  Dorothy.  "An  Investigation  Into  the  Interrelations  Be- 
tween the  Self  Concept  and  Feelings  Directed  Toward  Other  Persons, 

Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology.  19l*9,  13,  176-180. 

^Philips,  op.  cit.,  79-81. 


In  the  course  of  his  work  in  the  New  York  State  Training  School 
for  Girls,  a fairly  large  community  In  which  the  girls  lived  in  several 
small  houses,  Moreno  asked  himself  how  the  members  of  each  house  could 
be  chosen  in  a way  that  the  girls  would  be  congenial  and  the  housekeeping 
work  would  be  carried  on  pleasantly  and  effectively.  He  finally  decided 
simply  to  ask  the  girls  with  wham  they  would  rather  live.  He  found  this 
procedure  worked  successfully.  He  developed  a written  "test"  for  this 
purpose  which  he  later  named  the  "socicmetric  test."1 

Moreno  with  the  aid  of  Jennings,  many  years  after  his  first  ex- 
periment in  socicmetry,  sought  to  find  out  the  effects  of  groupings  on 
the  basis  of  the  socicmetric  tests.  The  experimenters  had  one  group  of 
girls  at  the  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls  not  assigned  to 
cottages  on  the  basis  of  socicmetric  tests.  A second  group  were  assigned 
on  the  basis  of  socicmetric  design  but  not  on  "a  maximum  affinity  basis.1* 
The  third  group  were  assigned  to  the  cottages  on  a complete  basis  of  the 
sociometric  teats.  All  groups  were  checked  with  sociometric  measures 
every  eight  weeks.  The  findings  showed  that  where  assignments  were  based 
completely  on  socicmetric  design  the  human  relations  factors  were  the 
best  while  assignments  made  on  a hit  or  miss  basis  worked  out  the  least 
satisfactorily  from  the  hunan  relations  standpoint.^ 

^Moreno,  J.  L.  Who  Shall  Survive?  New  York*  Nervous  and  Mental 
Disease  Publishing  Company,  193V,  Chapter  ?. 

2 

Moreno,  J.  L.  and  Jennings,  Helen  H.  ••Socicmetric  Control 
Studies  of  Grouping  and  Regrouping.”  Soeicwetry  Monographs.  No.  7. 

Hew  York*  Beacon  House,  19h7,  20-29. 
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An  adaptation  of  the  socianetric  technique  of  expressing  likes 
or  dislikes  for  a few  persons  is  to  ask  each  person  in  a group  to  give 
a reaction  to  each  of  the  other  members,  Raths  and  his  associates*  at 
Ohio  State  University  and  the  Euclid*  Ohio,  Slementary  School  developed 
this  technique  and  named  it  the  "Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale,"1 2 

The  scale  results  showed  "high  consistency"  with  the  judgments 
of  teachers  and  parents  as  to  the  social  acceptance  of  individual  chil- 
dren, In  addition  this  scale  found  the  same  results  as  a number  of 
other  studies  which  have  shown  the  relationship  between  social  position 
and  number  of  friendships. 

Attitudes  and  School  Attitude  Inventory 

In  the  last  several  years  much  research  has  been  done  in  the 
area  of  attitudes.  Some  of  the  methods  and  findings  have  been  of  help 
to  this  investigation  of  how  to  study  student  human  relations.  The 
literature  shows  that  there  are  two  psychological  approaches  to  defining 
attitude  which  differ  in  emphasis  but  not  in  essence.  One  of  these  ap- 
proaches has  been  developed  by  L,  L,  Thurstons  who  has  stated  that  atti- 
tude is  "generalized  reaction  for  or  against  a specific  psychological 
object. "3  Allport,  cm  the  other  hand,  defined  attitude  as  "a  mental  and 
neural  state  of  readiness  organized  through  experience,  exerting  a 

1Raths,  ojj.  cit.,  72-7U. 

2 

Raths,  op.  cit,,  liil-lli6 . 

^Thurstone,  L.  L.  "Theory  of  Attitude  Measurement."  Psycholog- 
ical Research,  36,  1929,  232. 
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directive  or  dynamic  influence  upon  the  individual’s  response  to  all 
objects  and  situations  with  which  it  is  related."'*’ 

Reward  B.  Lyman  found  that  the  difference  was  so  marked  be- 
tween the  cooperation  given  him  while  he  was  administering  seme  stand- 
ardized tests  to  two  high  school  senior  classes  that  he  was  led  to 
construct  an  attitude  scale  to  see  if  it  would  distinguish  between  the 
two  groups.  The  items  in  Lyman’s  "School  Attitude  Inventory"  are  stated 
&3  negative  attitudes  and  each  lton  is  to  be  answered  as  true  or  false. 

On  the  "School  Attitude  Inventory"  total  scores  "successfully  discrimi- 
nated between  the  school  attitudes  expressed  by  the  seniors  of  the  two 
schools"  and  considering  the  Inventory  section  by  section  "significant 

differences  were  found  between  the  means  for  the  two  schools  on  each 

2 

section."*^ 

A Summary  of  the  Implications  of  the 
Reported  Research  to  the  Study 

The  research  reported  in  this  chapter  has  implications  for  the 
study  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  methods  used  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  data.  While  the  team  methods  of  observing  and  interview- 
ing that  were  used  in  the  industrial,  cultural,  community,  "social  cli- 
mate" and  inter-group  conflict  studies  cannot  be  employed  by  the  one  in- 
vestigator in  this  study  the  techniques  used  do  give  important  leads  for 

^Allport,  0.  W.  "Attitudes."  Murchison,  Carl  (Editor).  Hand- 
book of  Social  Psychology.  Worcester,  Massachusetts*  Clark  University 
Press,  193f>,  $10. 

^Lyman,  ££.  cit.,  232. 
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foraulating  ways  of  constructing  this  research  project.  Likewi.se  in 
this  study  of  non -c ont rolle d student  human  relationships  the  experi- 
mental approaches  of  the  reviewed  studies  in  industrial  relations, 
perception,  "social  climate,"  inter-group  conflict,  meeting  children’s 
basic  emotional  needs,  and  frustration  and  regression,  were  not  di- 
rectly applicable  but  nonetheless  were  important  guides  to  the  develop- 
ment of  workable  methods  for  measuring  student  hman  relationships. 

The  standardized  instruments  of  measurement  described  in  the 
chapter  either  gave  direction  to  the  development  of  the  original  ques- 
tionnaire instrument  in  the  study  or  serve  as  part  of  the  foundation 
upon  which  it  was  built.  Also,  three  of  these  standardized  instruments 
were  used  in  the  study  to  measure  student  attitudes  and  acceptance. 

As  the  methods  used  in  the  research  projects  reported  in  the 
chapter  have  important  implications  to  the  study  so  do  the  findings. 
Ihese  findings  all  point  to  the  need  in  society  for  knowing  more  about 
human  relationships  and  they  form  a general  pattern  into  which  this 
study  must  fit  or  else  be  able  to  disprove  scientifically. 

The  research  projects  in  industrial  relations,  frustration  and 
regression,  and  meeting  basic  emotional  needs  show  the  effect  of  atti- 
tudes on  efficiency.  The  community  studies  point  to  the  influence  of 
the  class  and  caste  systems  on  human  relationships.  The  research  on 
entire  cultures  concludes  that  there  is  almost  a universal  need  for  ac- 
ceptance of  less  usual  types  of  people. 

Several  pieces  of  the  research  were  concerned  with  the  influence 
of  the  group  human  relationships  upon  the  individual.  Among  these  are 
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the  studies  of  the  community,  intern-group  conflict,  industrial  be- 
havior, "social  climates,"  street  comer  society,  and  the  cultural 
patterns. 

The  studies  on  fulfilling  emotional  needs,  mentioned  in  the 
chapter,  particularly  point  to  the  fact  that  unsolved  emotional 
problems  made  by  unhappy  human  relationships  are  causal  factors  in 
physical  ailments  and  low  achievement. 

The  studies  reported  cm  self  and  others  show  the  close  corre- 
lation between  the  attitudes  persons  have  toward  self  and  the  atti- 
tudes they  hold  toward  others.  Fran  the  sociametric  technique  described 
the  conclusion  can  be  drawn  that  allowing  persons  to  choose  those  with 
whan  they  live  and  work  improves  the  human  relationships  and  that  the 
work-tasks  are  accomplished  more  efficiently. 

That  different  types  of  status  leadership  have  a strong  in- 
fluence upon  the  human  relations  of  the  group  has  been  shown  in  the 
study  on  "social  climates."  That  the  group  norms  are  a strong  force 
upon  the  leader  is  a conclusion  fran  the  investigation  of  street  corner 
society. 

The  study  of  perception  directly  implies  that  human  relation- 
ships are  learned.  If  one  believes,  therefore,  the  generally  accepted 
concept  of  the  urgent  need  today  for  better  human  relations,  then  the 
findings  of  this  reported  research  gives  significance  to  this  study  of 
student  human  relations  within  the  school. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  DEVELOFM0IT  OF  THE  STUDY  THROUGH 
THE  ShLECTION  OF  STANDARDIZED  INSTRUMENTS 

The  General  Development  of  the  Study 
Planning  the  Research  Project 

As  the  first  step  in  the  University  of  Florida  leadership  re- 
search project  eight  students  who  were  to  make  the  investigations  met 
together  during  the  summer  of  1952  with  the  research  coordinator,  to 
become  oriented  in  the  program  end  to  explore  ways  and  means  of  effec- 
tively carrying  on  the  research  project.  The  literature  was  examined, 
opinions,  knowledge  and  experiences  were  shared,  and  the  participants 
practiced  interview  techniques  by  the  use  of  role-playing. 

Before  the  pre-planning  began  in  the  elementary  and  secondary- 
schools  of  Florida  a week-end  conference  of  the  staff  members  of  the 
University  of  Florida  Kellogg  Project  was  held.  The  staff  included  the 
students  in  the  project,  the  research  coordinator,  heads  of  the  teach- 
ing departments  in  the  College  of  Education,  the  dean  of  the  College  of 
Education  and  committee  chairmen  of  the  students  in  the  project.  At 
this  conference  it  was  agreed  to  study  intensively  four  schools  during 
the  year  for  the  purpose  of  determining  best  ways  of  identifying  school 
and  administrators*  working  patterns  and  to  find  out  how  to  study  program 
development,  student  achievement,  human  relations,  school-community  rela- 
tions and  teacher  activities.  The  several  areas  to  be  studied  during 
the  year  were  "spelled  out"  in  broad  terms  fcy  subcommittees. 
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Uban  pre-planning  began  in  the  middle  of  August  at  the  four 
schools  that  had  been  selected  for  the  preliminary  study  all  of  the 
sessions  were  visited  daily  by  the  research  students  and  the  research 
coordinator,  meetings  were  observed,  t eschars  and  principals  were 
interviewed,  the  daily  activities  of  the  principals  were  recorded  and 
school  records  and  publications  were  examined* 

iioginning  with  the  opening  of  the  University  of  Florida  in  the 
fall,  meetings  of  the  entire  staff  were  held  weekly  during  the  academic 
year.  At  these  meetings  the  hypotheses  of  the  project  were  reviewed 
in  light  oi  the  experiences  of  the  researchers,  progress  reports  were 
made,  and  the  accomplishments  of  the  researchers  were  examined* 

A General  Study  of  the  Four  Schools 

The  study  of  the  four  schools  continued  to  be  made  chiring  the 
first  semester  in  a general  way  by  all  the  researchers  while  at  the 
same  time  they  were  seeking  means  of  attacking  their  individual  re- 
search problems  which  they  had  chosen  in  October.  This  was  a time  for 
experimentation  with  observation,  interview,  questionnaire  and  other 
techniques.  The  researchers  were  finding  from  their  experiences  what 
was  applicable  to  the  general  study  and  to  their  particular  studies. 

During  the  second  semester  the  visits  to  the  four  schools  and 
the  weekly  staff  meeting  continued.  The  students  in  the  research  proj- 
ect began  devoting  much  time  on  their  own  specific  studies  but  remained 
as  cooperative  group  members  of  the  research  team,  helping  each  other 
in  their  common  and  individual  problems. 
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Formulating  the  Study 

When  this  researcher  chose  the  subject  of  this  project,  Tech- 
ffkfl168  and  Instruments  for  Measuring  Certain  Student  Human  Relations. 
he  immediately  began  looking  for  clues  on  which  to  base  the  study. 

He  sought  the  clues  in  the  pilot  schools,  in  the  literature,  in  his 
own  experience  in  student  personnel  work,  and  the  experiences  of  others 
familiar  with  the  area  of  human  relations.  He  read  extensively,  es- 
pecially in  the  areas  of  industrial  and  school  human  relations.  He 
consulted  with  the  Kellogg  research  staff j members  of  his  committee} 
staff  members  of  the  University  of  Florida  colleges  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences, business  administration  and  education  and  the  dean  of  student 
personnel.  He  also  consulted  and  corresponded  with  several  persons 
not  on  the  University  of  Florida  campus  concerning  the  study, 

Ludd  M«  Spivey,  President  of  Florida  Southern  College,  was  con- 
sulted on  John  Dewey’s  ideas  on  human  relations,  Robert  Bills,  psy- 
chologist at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  gave  several  ideas  about  types 
of  instruments  to  use  in  a human  relations  study.  Humorous  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  were  asked  how  they  thought  the  study  should  be 
made.  The  writer  corresponded  with  Louis  Raths,  director  of  the  Educa- 
tional Research  Bureau  of  New  York  University}  Howard  Lyman,  psychol- 
ogist at  George  Washington  University,  Lewis  B,  Hershey,  Director  of 
Selective  Service}  A,  F,  Davis,  Vice  President  of  the  Lincoln  electric 
Company  and  several  others,  concerning  the  study. 

He  also  audited  a group  process  course  taught  by  Kimball  Wiles 
of  the  University  of  Florida  to  get  ideas  for  the  research  project. 


The  Sampling 


It  was  impossible  free;  economic  and  time  standpoints  to  study 
every  student  within  the  four  schools.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to 
study  the  ^tentiiruil"  grades— sixth,  ninth  and  twelfth.  By  studying 
these  grades  there  would  be  some  assurance  that  the  students  would  have 
been  in  the  school  long  enough  to  know  the  school  and  would  be  mature 
enough  to  be  able  to  answer  que e t ionnai re-type  instruments. 

A plan  for  the  research  was  drawn  up  which  was  presented  to  the 
Kellogg  staff,  the  dissertation  seminar  and  to  the  eighteen  leaders  in 
the  Southern  States  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational  Attaird strati on 
who  met  at  the  conference  of  the  directors  of  the  regional  research 
project  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  January  25-30,  1?53. 

Selection  of  the  Standardized  Instruments 

The  central  problem  of  this  study  was  to  select  and  develop 
brief  and  efficient  instruments  or  techniques  for  the  measurement  of 
student  human  relations  within  the  schools  involved  in  the  study. 

The  literature  was  searched  and  many  people  with  experience  in 
human  relations  were  consulted  for  help  in  solving  the  problem  as  has 
been  indicated  previously.  In  the  literature  and  among  the  leaders  in 
human  relations;  there  were  many  different  opinions  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes human  relations;  but  there  was  one  consistency  in  almost  all  of  the 
different  concepts  which  was  that  a person* 3 hunan  relationships  are  to 
a great  extent  determined  by  his  attitude  toward  self  and  others  and  his 
acceptance  of  others. 

(hie  of  the  persons  consulted..  Themes  J.  Luck,  professor  of  the 


University  of  Florida  College  of  Business  Administration,  pointed  out 
that  industry,  after  much  research,  has  concluded  that  human  relations 
can  be  scientifically  determined  through  the  study  of  attitudes.  In 
relation  to  this,  Jahoda  and  Associates  have  stated* 

Attitude  is  one  of  the  complex  characteristics 
most  important  for  the  understanding  and  prediction  of 
social  behavior.  An  attitude  can  be  definsd  as  a more 
or  less  enduring  predisposition  to  respond  effectively 
toward  a specified  entity.1 2 

Allport’s  previously  mentioned  definition  which  states  that  an 
attitude  exerts  "a  directive  or  dynamic  influence  upon  the  individual’s 
response  to  all  objects  and  situations  with  which  it  is  related"  has 
indicated  that  attitudes  may  be  a determinant  of  the  human  relations 
pattern* 

This  investigator  in  his  interviews  with  students,  teachers  and 
administrators  of  the  four  rapport  schools  in  the  study  early  found  out 
that  there  was  a general  feeling  of  patriotism  expressed  toward  the 
school  in  general  tut  these  expressions  did  not  necessarily  hold  true 
for  individual  members  of  the  school  population.  When  asked  if  they 
liked  the  other  students  in  the  schools  the  usual  answer  given  by  each 
student  was  in  the  affirmative*  Almost  every  student  expressed  a 
friendly  attitude  toward  other  students.  When  students  were  asked,  how- 
ever, if  they  liked  some  specific  persons  they  were  much  more  reluctant 
to  answer  at  all  or  they  gave  a negative  answer. 

1 Jahoda,  Mariej  Beutsch,  Morton;  and  Cook,  Stuart.  Research 
Methods  in  Social  Relations.  New  Yorks  The  Drydan  Press,  1951,  112. 

2 

Allport,  0£.  cit..  Chap.  II. 
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In  discussing  this  point  Professor  Luck  stated  that  the  same 
situation  is  true  in  industry  for  many  times  it  has  been  found  that 
, there  is  a difference  between  the  way  workers  feel  toward  the  company 
and  the  way  they  feel  toward  individuals  in  the  company*  But  often,  he 
stated,  the  feelings  are  the  reverse  in  industry  of  what  has  been  found 
in  the  four  schools,  with  the  workers  liking  the  company's  personnel 
but  disliking  the  company  as  a whole*  Possibly  Levin's  concept  of  the 
whole  not  only  being  greater  than  its  parts  but  different  has  implica- 
tions here*"*- 

The  concept  consistently  given  by  the  educational  leaders  and 
found  in  the  literature  that  human  relationships  are  to  a great  extent 
determined  by  a person's  attitudes  toward  self  and  others  and  accept- 
ance of  others,  was  decided  as  a basic  principle  upon  which  to  construct 
this  study • In  addition  to  seeking  measurements  of  student  attitudes 
toward  other  members  of  the  school  population  the  study  has,  in  view  of 
the  findings  stated  above,  sought  to  measure  student  acceptance  of 
other  specific  students  and  to  measure  attitudes  toward  the  school  as  a 
whole. 

Heed  For  Standardized  Instruments 

It  was  felt  that  a search  should  be  made  for  a standardized 
instrument  or  instruments  for  the  study  because  if  a standardized  meas- 
urement could  be  proved  adequate  it  would  avoid  a duplication  of  effort 

•^T.ewin,  Kurt.  Field  Theory  in  Social  Science*  ( Edited  by 
Dorwin  Cartwright).  New  York*  Harper  and  Brothers,  1?>1,  316. 
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to  develop  a new  one.  If  no  instrument  was  completely  adequate,  but 
nearly  so,  it  was  desired  to  use  it  at  least  as  a standard  to  measure 
against  a new  instneaent  that  might  be  developed  in  the  study. 

Setting  up  Criteria 

It  was  desired  that  any  questionnaire  type  instrument  selected 
would  meet  the  criteria  which  had  been  approved,  in  general,  by  the 
Kellogg  Leadership  staff.  These  criteria  follow* 

1.  The  instrument  must  relate  specifically  to  feelings  of 
students  toward  self,  peers,  teachers,  administrators  and  the  school  as 
a whole j and  these  segments  must  all  be  balanced* 

2.  It  must  be  one  that  can  be  used  effectively  in  the  sixth, 
ninth,  and  twelfth  grades  in  the  same  form  or  be  adapted  for  such  use. 

3.  It  preferably  will  be  constructed  so  that  therm  will  be 
an  opportunity  for  more  than  two— choice  answers. 

U.  It  should  be  simple  enough  that  the  teacher  not  highly 
trained  in  measurement  will  be  able  to  give  it  to  his  classes  without 
difficulty,  and  one  that  he  can  score  easily. 

5.  It  should  be  an  instrument  that  can  be  given  to  a complete 
average  class  group  within  a forty-five  minute  class  period. 

6.  The  methods  used  in  validating  and  finding  the  reliability 
of  the  instrument  must  be  according  to  acceptable  statistical  methods 
and  the  validity  and  reliability  must  be  considered  as  relatively  high 
by  persons  competent  in  the  field  of  statistics. 
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Reasons  for  the  Choice  of  Each  Criterion 

Criterion  1— relate  to  feelings  of  students  toward  self,  other 
members  of  the  school  population,  the  school  as  a whole  and  these  in 
balance— was  decided  upon  because  this  study  was  set  up  to  measure 
feelings  and  actions  toward  self,  other  students,  teachers,  administra- 
tors, and  the  school  as  a whole.  It  was  felt  that  the  attitude  toward 
self  should  be  included,  despite  the  fact  that  few  attitude  scales  in- 
cluded it,  since  Rogers,1  had  shown  the  close  relationship  between  one's 
attitude  toward  self  and  one's  attitude  toward  others.  Too,  it  seemed 
logical  to  include  attitudes  toward  self  in  a school  human  relations 
study  since  the  school,  of  course,  like  every  other  human  organization, 
is  made  up  of  " selves. " The  need  for  a measurement  of  specific  peers 
is  discussed  fully  later  in  the  chapter  but  here  it  seems  sufficient  to 
say  that  there  was  found  a difference  in  expressed  feelings  toward  peers 
in  general  and  toward  specific  peers. 

Criterion  2 — can  be  used  effectively  in  one  form  in  sixth, 
ninth  and  twelfth  grades— seemed  necessary  because  this  sturdy  was  being 
made  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  In  fact,  two  of  the 
schools  that  were  studied  had  elementary  and  secondary  divisions  under 
the  same  principal.  Measurements  that  could  be  used  in  both  were  needed 
so  that  the  human  relations  factors  in  all  grades  studied  could  be  put 
on  a comparative  basis. 

It  was  believed  that  Criterion  3— have  more  than  two  choice 

1 Roger’s,  Carl  R.  "A  Coordinated  Research  in  Psychotherapy*  A 
Nonobjective  Introduction."  Journal  Consulting  Psychology.  191*9,  13, 
11*9-153. 
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measurement— was  included  because  it  was  decided  that  if  the  most  value 
was  to  come  fron  this  stu<fy  the  instruments  selected  or  devised  must 
eventually  be  used  in  general  classroom  situations  by  average  teachers 
who  are  not  highly  trained  in  measurement. 

Criterion  5— can  be  given  to  a class  within  a forty-five  minute 
period— was  included  for  somewhat  the  same  reason  as  Criterion  U,  If 
the  measurement  was  to  do  the  most  good  in  improving  school  human  rela- 
tions, then  it  must  be  used  extensively  in  the  schools.  In  the  average 
school  there  is  neither  time  or  personnel  for  using  measurements  that 
require  much  individual  attention  be  given  to  the  students  taking  the 
instrument.  Then,  because  of  class  scheduling  in  the  average  secondary 
schools  it  usually  causes  such  difficulties  to  hold  a class  for  a two- 
period  span  that  the  use  of  the  measurement  would  be  discouraged  if  this 
had  to  be  done. 

Criterion  6— validity  and  reliability  must  be  relatively  high— 
was  included  in  the  criteria  for  the  obvious  reasons  that  if  an  instru- 
ment does  not  measure  what  it  purports  to  measure  and  if  it  will  not 
produce  similar  results  in  similar  situations  it  is  not  worthy  of  use  in 
a scientific  study. 

Standardised  Instruments  Analyzed 

In  the  process  of  analyzing  suitable  standardized  human  relations 
measurements  that  would  meet  the  criteria  given  above  the  following  meas- 
urements, along  with  some  others,  were  considered!  "The  F-Scale," 
Likert's  "Measurement  of  Attitudes,"  "The  Washbume  Social  Adjustment 
Inventory,"  "California  Test  of  Personality,"  Mooney's  "Problem  Chock 
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List,1*  Rorschach' s "Ink-Blot  Tost,"  "The  Wishing  Well,"  "Thematic 
Apperception  Test,"  Bill's  "Index  of  Social  Adjustment,"  Lyman's 
"School  Attitude  Inventory,"  Rogers'  "A  Test  of  Personality  Adjust- 
ment," "The  Thurstono  Temperament  Schedule,"  and  Philips'  "Measure- 
ment of  Attitudes  Toward  Self  and  Others." 

After  careful  examination  an  already  standardized  instrument 
could  not  be  found  that  would  meet  tha  criteria  completely.  If  the 
criteria  were  to  be  met,  it  seemed  necessary  to  seek  a combination  of 
instruments  to  do  it* 

Many  of  the  instruments  examined  met  Criterion  3— have  more 
than  two-choice  answers;  some  met  Criterion  L — can  be  easily  adminis- 
tered by  a person  untrained  in  measurement;  some  Criterion  5— can  bo 
administered  to  a class  within  a forty-five  minute  period;  many  met 
Criterion  6— high  validity  and  reliability.  None  completely  met  Cri- 
terion 1— relate  to  feelings  of  students  toward  self,  other  members  of 
the  school  population,  the  school  as  a whole  and  these  in  balance;  and 
Criterion  2— can  be  used  effectively  in  the  sixth,  ninth,  and  twelfth 
grades. 

"Tha  School  Attitude  Inventory"  t This  inventory  constructed  by 
Howard  B.  Lyman, ^ Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  appeared  to  meet  the  criteria  more  fully  than  any  of  the 
other  instruments  analyzed.  "The  School  Attitude  Inventory"  is  a ninety- 
item  scale  with  right  arid  wrong  answers,  each  of  which  is  marked  by  the 


“Hyman,  oj>.  clt,,  227-232. 
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students  as  either  true  or  raise.  Items  are  scored  wrong  according 
to  "face  indication11  of  criticism  or  fault  finding.  Fault  finding  is 
rated  as  a poor  attitude.  High  occres  show  poor  attitudes  and  low 
scores  show  good  attitudes.  The  scale  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
Items  1-15  measure  attitudes  toward  school's  social  life  and  fellow 
students,  it  cams  16-60  attitudes  toward  teachers,  items  61-75  attitudes 
toward  curriculum  and  items  76-50  attitudes  toward  administration. 

This  inventory  completely  met  Criteria  h,  5,  and  6,  and  to  a 
great  extent  met  Criteria  1 and  2.  It  did  not  meet  Criterion  3 at  all 
since  it  has  true  and  false  choices  only.  On  Criterion  i*  it  met  the 
requirements  because  no  special  knowledge  was  needed  to  give  the  inven- 
tory and  scoring  was  cimple  and  could  be  done  in  a few  hours.  The  in- 
ventory could  DQ  given  to  an  entire  class  in  less  than  thirty  minutes 
so  it  was  well  within  the  limits  of  Criterion  5.  As  to  Criterion  6, 
it  was  exceptionally  high  cm  validity  as  measured  against  observed  dif- 
ferences in  attitudes  of  two  twelfth  grade  classes.  There  was  a crit- 
ical ratio  of  6.2  between  the  mean  scores  of  the  two  groups.  Inter- 
scale correlations  varied  from  .32  to  .67.  Seventy-five  of  the  items 
were  positively  discriminating. 

The  inventory  only  partially  met  Criterion  1 as  it  has  no  sec- 
tion on  self,  and  its  sections  are  not  quantitatively  balanced.  The 
lack  of  balance  can  be  seen  by  face  examination  of  the  number  of  items 
in  each  section.  For  instance,  one-half  of  the  items  are  directed  to- 
ward attitudes  toward  teachers  while  only  one-fourth  of  them  are  con- 
cerned with  attitudes  toward  school  social  life  and  fellow  students. 


Ps  to  Criterion  2,  this  inventory  had  been  constructed  to  measure 
attitudes  of  high  school  seniors  and  thus  the  language  was  somewhat 
difficult  for  sixth  and  ninth  graders. 

The  fact  that  Criterion  3 was  not  met  at  all  end  Criteria  1 
and  2 only  partially  met  was  weighed  carefully  in  the  over-all  analysis 
of  the  "School  Attitude  Inventory,"  The  decision  was  eiadt  to  use  the 
scale,  however,  as  a measuring  instrument  for  the  study  with  the  hope 
that  another  instrument  or  other  instruments  could  be  found  to  supple- 
ment it. 

In  discussing  the  problem  of  supplementing  the  "School  Attitude 
Scale"  for  this  study  with  Robert  Bills,  psychologist  at  the  Univarsity 
of  Kentucky,  the  Philips  "Measurement  of  Attitudes  Toward  Self  and 
Others,"  was  suggested  as  a possible  additional  Instrument  to  be  used, 
"The  Measurement  of  Attitudes  Toward  Self  and  Others" i This 
scale  constructed  ty  B,  Lakin  Philips, assistant  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy at  George  Washington  University,  seemed  to  be  an  excellent  scale 
for  supplementing  the  "Student  Attitude  Inventory"  in  the  area  of  atti- 
tudes toward  self  and  others  in  general. 

This  self  and  others  measurement,  as  indicated  in  Chapter  II, 
is  a fifty-item  scale  with  twenty-five  attitudes  toward  others.  One  of 
five  choices  can  be  given  as  an  answer  to  each  item.  The  choices  range 
from  "True  for  me  all  or  most  of  the  time"  to  "Rarely  or  almost  never 
true  for  me." 

Vhilips,  o^.  cit. 
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This  scale,  together  with  the  "School  Attitude  Inventory*  al- 
most completely  met  Criterion  1 because  of  the  section  of  the  scale 
on  attitudes  toward  self,  on  Criterion  2 it  was  used  in  the  tenth  and 
twelfth  grades  but  is  a little  difficult  for  sixth  graders.  Sines  the 
scale  is  a five  point  one.  Criterion  3 ms  met.  Criterion  h and  5 were 
fully  met,  as  the  scale  is  simple  to  give  and  to  scorn,  and  it  takes 
less  than  twenty-five  minutes  for  an  average  class  to  take  it* 

The  validity  stipulation  of  Criterion  6 was  not  fully  met  by 
the  scale.  It  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  hypothe- 
sis that  the  self -others  attitude  bore  a similar  relationship  and  for 
validity  it  used  a correlation  between  its  twenty-five  items  on  self  as 
measured  against  its  twenty-five  items  on  others.  On  this  relationship 
Philips  found  high  validity.  As  determined  by  the  Pearson  product-moment 
method,  the  correlation  between  attitudes  toward  self  and  others  ranged 
an  different  samples  of  secondary  school  students  from  +.6?  +.082  to 
+*5l  +.115.  The  test-retest  reliability  was  +.8li  +.0141  for  questions  on 
self  and  +.82  +.0ii9  for  the  25  questions  regarding  others.  For  the  pur- 
pose that  the  scale  was  needed  for  this  study— one  that  is  an  accurate 
measurement  of  self  and  others  as  proved  by  comparison  with  another 
standard  and  one  which  an  originally  constructed  human  relations  instru- 
ment might  bo  tasted  against— it  did  not  seem  completely  valid.  Since 
the  Philips  scale,  however,  is  the  only  questionnaire  type  measurement 
oj.  self  available  and  from  face  value  the  items  in  it  are  excellent,  it 
was  selected  as  an  instrument  to  be  used  in  this  study  with  the  provision 
that  it  would  be  further  tested  for  validity. 
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"The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale”:  This  instrument  was  se- 

lected as  the  one  which  would  best  fill  the  need  to  measure  acceptance 
of  students  toward  other  specific  students* 

"The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale"  was  constructed  through  the 
co-operative  efforts  of  3taff  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Re- 
search, Ohio  State  University,  then  headed  by  Louis  Raths,  and  a group 
of  elementary  teachers  of  Euclid,  Ohio* 

The  scale  is  built  on  the  assumption  that  a student's  identifi- 
cation of  another  as  a very,  very  close  friend  implies  acceptance*  The 
scale  has  six  paragraphs,  each  stating  what  the  student  responding  would 
like  to  do  or  be  willing  to  do  with  each  fallow  student* 

In  the  opinion  of  the  persons  who  constructed  the  scale  these 
paragraphs  represent  a continuum  from  strong  acceptance  to  strong  rejec- 
tion. In  this  scale  it  is  possible  to  find  out  how  many  times  each  stu- 
dent was  desired  as  a very,  very  close  friend,  as  a good  transient 
friend  and  as  a fellow-worker  or  playmate  but  not  a friend.  It  shows 
who  is  not  known  by  his  classmates  and  who  is  rejected  by  his  class- 
mates. A student  gets  a score  on  judgments  of  his  or  her  own  sex,  oppo- 
site sex  and  a total  class  score* 

In  general  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale"  rated  very  high  as 
measured  against  the  criteria*  While  it  met  only  one  of  the  parts  of 
Criterion  1— relating  specifically  to  the  peer  group— in  doing  this  it 
did  just  what  the  other  two  measurements  did  not  do*  So,  teamed  with 
them  it  almost  fully  met  Criterion  1* 

Relative  to  its  satisfying  Criterion  2 and  Criterion  6 the 
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instrument  was  constructed  originally  for  use  in  the  intermediate 
grades  oily.  It  had  been  used  successfully  in  a thesis  study,  however, 
in  the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades.1  The  use  of  “The  Ohio 
Social  Acceptance  Scale"  is  controlled  by  the  Ohio  State  Department  of 
i&ucutiun  with  Ray  G.  Wood,  Director,  Ohio  Scholarship  Tests,  in  charge. 
He  wrote  this  investigator  that  the  scale  is  "of  such  a nature  that  no 
reliability  index  has  been  determined,"  Louis  Raths,  one  of  the  origi- 
nators of  the  scale,  stated  that  "Analyses  of  the  test  results  showed 
high  consistency  with  the  judgments  of  teachers"  and  it  shows  many  con- 
clusions of  other  studies  such  as  "the  relationships  between  social  posi- 
tion and  number  of  friendships,"  correlation  between  social  acceptance 
and  personal  ability  and  the  low  acceptance  of  transient  students.  In 
addition  "the  respect  for  athletic  prowess,  the  contempt  for  "sissies," 
the  desire  for  friendship  with  those  who  are  leaders,  all  are  reflected 
in  the  test  scores."2  To  be  sure,  however,  of  the  scale  meeting  Crite- 
rion 2 and  Criterion  6 it  was  decided  to  validate  it  for  secondary 
school  use  by  correlating  scores  made  on  it  with  judgments  of  secondary 
school  teachers  of  how  their  students  accept  each  other, 

The  scale  gives  six  possible  choices  of  answer  on  each  classmate 
and  this  meets  the  requirement  of  Criterion  3 for  more  than  two  choice 

■^Rogers,  Martha.  "A  Comparison  of  Seme  Mental  and  Personality 
Characteristics  of  Rural  and  Urban  Children  in  a Small  High  School  in 
Florida."  (Unpublished  master’s  thesis).  Gainesville,  Florida:  Univer- 

sity of  Florida,  1950. 

2Raths,  Q£.  cit.,  1U-146. 


measurement.  The  device  is  also  a comparatively  easy  one  to  give  and 
to  score  and  it  can  be  taken  in  much  less  than  a forty-five  minute 
period,  so  that  it  fully  met  Criteria  U and  5. 

Summary 

The  "School  Attitude  Inventory,"  the  "Measurement  of  Attitudes 
Toward  Self  and  Others,"  and  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale"  to- 
gether made  a fairly  complete  questionnaire  type  battery  for  the  meas- 
urement of  student  attitudes  toward  self,  peers,  teachers  and  the  cur- 
riculum. They  do  not  include  a section  that  measures  attitudes  toward 
the  school  as  a whole* 

None  of  the  three  instruments  had  been  validated  in  all  of  the 
grade  levels  used  in  this  study,  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale" 
had  been  validated  for  the  sixth  grade,  the  "School  Attitude  Inventory* 
had  been  validated  for  the  twelfth  grade  and  the  "Measurement  of  Atti- 
tudes Toward  Self  and  Others"  had  been  validated  for  Idle  tenth  and 
twelfth  grades* 

The  "School  Attitude  Inventory"  was  the  only  one  of  the  three 
instruments  that  did  not  have  more  than  two  choice  answers* 

All  of  the  three  instruments  selected  could  be  given  with  little 
or  no  difficulty  by  a teacher  with  no  special  training  in  tests  and 
measurements* 

Each  of  the  instruments  separately  could  be  taken  by  a class  in 
less  than  a forty-five  minute  period  but  taken  as  a battery  it  requires 
approximately  two  periods  to  administer  them* 
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r«o  of  the  instruments,  the  "School  Attitude  Inventor”  and 
"The  uhxo  Social  Acceptance  Scale"  were  compared  with  other  measure- 
ments Tor  validity  and  showed  a relatively  high  index.  The  "Measure- 
ment of  Attitudes  Toward  Self  and  Others"  was  tested  for  validity  by 
the  procedure  of  correlating  the  section  on  self  with  the  section  on 


others. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  DETELQPffENT  OF  ORIQINAL  TECHNIQUES  AND  AN  INSTRUMEWP 

Need 

The  object  Its  of  this  study,  as  previously  mentioned,  is  to 
select  and  develop  techniques  and  instilments  which  will  measure  ef- 
ficiently student  human  relations  within  the  school  in  a brief  time. 
Obviously  there  can  be  no  exact  requirement  as  to  the  degree  of  brief- 
ness, although  one  of  toe  criteria  for  the  questionnaire  type  instru- 
ments stipulates  that  not  more  than  one  class  period  be  necessary  to 
administer  any  one  instrument.  It  is  also  desirable  for  not  more  than 
two  class  periods  to  be  used  to  administer  all  measurements  and  these 
on  separate  days.  Because  of  the  difficulties  created  in  the  usual  sec- 
ondary school  schedule  by  any  project  that  lasts  longer  than  one  period 
of  a school  day  this  first  recommendation  was  included,  herein.  The 
second  recommendation  was  included  because  the  schools  are  hard  pressed 
to  teach  much  in  a short  time.  It  is  believed  that  this  time  limit  will 
not  only  give  a better  chance  for  the  final  instilments  to  be  more 
widely  used  but  will  assure  also  that  the  students  being  measured  are 
not  taken  away  from  their  regular  tasks  too  long.  For  techniques  and 
instruments  which  do  not  require  class  participation  no  time  limit  is 
set  other  than  toe  general  one  of  brevity. 

When  formulating  the  study,  it  was  believed  by  this  investigator 
that  at  least  one  of  the  final  instruments  should  be  of  a more  personal 
nature  than  a questionnaire  type  instrument.  An  evaluation  of  the 
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three  selected  standardized  questionnaire  type  instruments  indi- 
cated that  approximately  two  periods  of  class  time  would  be  required 
to  administer  them.  If  any  other  instrument  or  technique  demanding 
class  time  should  be  added,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  keep  the  two 
period  limit.  If  a personal  type  instrument  is  included  in  this 
study  and  the  two  period  time  limit  should  be  retained,  then  it  would 
be  necessary  to  develop  an  original  instrument  to  replace  at  least 
two  of  the  selected  standardized  quest! onnaire  type  instruments.  No 
instrument,  nor  combination  of  Instruments,  can  be  found  that  pro- 
vides the  balance  sought  by  the  criteria  and  that  measures  student 
attitudes  toward  the  school  as  a whole.  Furthermore  only  "The  Ohio 
Social  Acceptance  Scale"  meets  the  criterion  that  the  instrument  be 
one  that  can  be  used  effectively  for  students  in  the  sixth,  ninth 
and  twelfth  grades  since  the  language  and  concepts  of  the  statements 
in  the  other  two  instruments  are  too  difficult  for  sixth  grade 
students. 

Throughout  the  development  of  the  original  techniques  and  an 
instrument  the  general  purpose  of  the  study  was  kept  in  mind.  The 
study  was  based  on  the  preliminary  work  in  the  four  pilot  schools, 
the  advice  of  the  consultants,  the  offerings  of  the  literature,  and 
the  previous  student  personnel  experience  of  this  researcher. 

In  summary,  it  was  believed  desirable  when  planning  this  study 
to  have  a personal  type  measurement.  None  could  be  found  that  was 
adequate,  consequently,  an  original  one  of  this  type  needed  to  be 
developed  for  a final  instrument.  It  was  found  also  that  an  original 
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attitude  scale  of  the  questionnaire  type  is  needed  for  a final 
instrument.  The  standardized  scales  selected  are  altogether  too 
long,  are  not  well  enough  balanced,  and  include  no  section  on 
attitudes  toward  the  school  as  a whole.  Furthermore,  only  one  of 
these  instruments  meets  the  criterion  that  the  language  be  under- 
standable by  sixth  grade  students. 


Personal  Type  Techniques 

In  the  development  of  personal  type  instruments  based  on 
observation  and  interview  there  are  several  research  projects  which 
have  been  helpful.  The  two  that  have  aided  most  are  the  studies  by 
Lewin,  Lippitt  and  White  on  patterns  of  behavior  in  different  "social 
climates"1  and  by  Roethlesberger  and  Dickson  on  industrial  relations.2 
In  addition,  two  books  were  of  great  assistance.  From  the  check-list 
that  observers  might  follow  to  evaluate  class  processes  in  Teaching 
fo**  Better  Schools  by  Kimball  Wiles^  and  the  chapters  on  interviewing 
and  observing  in  Diagnosing  Personality  and  Conduct  by  Percival  M. 
Symonds^  many  ideas  for  developing  personal  type  techniques  were  gained. 


Formulation  of  Criteria 

The  criteria  for  each  personal  type  technique  tteit  is  developed 

1Lewin,  Lippitt  and  White.  Of),  cit. 

2Roethlisberger  and  Dickson.  Op.  cit. 

^Wiles,  Kimball.  Teaching  for  Better  Schools.  New  York* 
Prentice-Hall,  1952,  225. 

^Symonds,  Percival  M.  Diagnosing  Personality  and  Conduct. 

New  York:  The  Century  Co.,  1931,  Chapters  II  and  XII. 
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stipulates  that  it  mustt 

1«  Relate  specifically  to  feelings  or  actions  of  students 
toward  self,  peers,  teachers,  administrators  and  the  school  as  a whole 
and  these  segments  be  in  balance* 

2,  Be  such  that  it  will  show  accurate  discriminations  both 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  in  general  school  situations* 

3*  Be  of  the  nature  that  it  can  be  used  effectively  in  the 
sixth,  ninth  and  twelfth  grades* 

U.  Be  one  that  will  not  require  a person  highly  trained  in 
measurements  to  use  effectively* 

5*  Be  of  a length  that  it  can  be  used  effectively  in  a brief 

time* 

Criteria  1,  3*  h and  5>  are  in  substance  the  same  as  the  criteria 
for  the  questionnaire  type  instrument  given  in  Chapter  HI.  The  justi- 
fication of  these  criteria  are  the  same  as  previously  given*  Criterion 
2— discriminate  in  general  school  situations— is  included  because  in 
developing  personal  type  techniques  one  does  not  have  to  wait  until 
the  completion  of  the  techniques  to  test  them  for  discriminat ion  in 
general  situations,  as  is  true  in  the  questionnaire  type  instrument* 
While  the  techniques  are  being  developed  it  can  be  seen  in  the  face-to- 
face  type  if  they  measure  differences. 

Observational  Techniques 

A problem  in  developing  observational  techniques  is  to  find 
out  how  to  make  the  observers  report  brief,  usable  in  general  situations 
and  accurate,  comprehensive,  meaningful  and  reliable. 
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Playground,  hallways  and  lunchroom t An  assumption  held  at 
the  beginning  of  this  study  was  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  study- 
student  human  relations  within  the  school  is  to  observe  student  be- 
havior in  situations  where  there  is  little  or  no  adult  control.  With 
this  in  mind,  attempts  were  made  to  develop  observational  techniques 
that  would  measure  the  human  relations  of  students  in  their  ’’natural" 
environsaent— on  the  playground,  in  the  hallways  and  in  the  lunchroom. 

It  was  decided  as  the  first  step  in  developing  the  technique 
in  these  situations  to  observe  students  at  length  in  each  situation 
and  match  the  observations  against  the  criteria.  In  carrying  out  this 
step  it  was  found  that  Criterion  1— relate  specifically  to  each  segment 
of  the  school  population  and  these  be  in  balance— and  Criterion  U— not 
require  a person  highly  trained  in  measurement  to  use— could  probably 
be  met.  Ho  way  could  be  found  to  meet  in  any  of  the  three  places  Cri- 
terion 2— will  show  discrimination  in  general  situations]  Criterion 
3— can  be  effectively  used  for  the  sixth,  ninth  and  twelfth  grades— and 
Criterion  5— be  brief. 

Without  a teem  of  observers  no  way  could  be  found  to  get  the 
quantitative  or  qualitative  data  required  in  Criterion  2 for  the  play- 
ground, hallway  and  lunchroom  activities  of  those  observed.  This  was 
because  one  person  could  not  in  the  short  time  that  is  allotted  to  free 
play,  to  passing  in  the  hallways  between  periods,  and  for  eating  lunch 
even  identify  the  students  he  is  studying.  The  sixth  grades  studied 
made  for  a more  difficult  situation  in  studying  their  hallway  activities 
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since  the  sixth  grade  students  were  there  such  a few  times  during 
a school  day* 

As  for  Criterion  li,  a comprehensive  study  could  not  be  made 
on  the  playground,  because  in  the  four  pilot  schools  the  ninth  and 
twelfth  grade  students,  as  was  the  case  of  all  classes  in  secondary 
schools,  participated  very  little  in  playground  activities  and  many 
students  did  not  participate  at  all. 

Criterion  5 was  not  met  because  this  observer  was  unable  in 
a short  tine  to  know  students  well  enough  to  study  than  effectively 
where  they  were  massed  with  other  students. 

Not  only  was  the  observer  unable  to  study  scientifically  the 
students  as  individuals  but  also  much  of  the  group  actions  he  ob- 
served proved  meaningless  as  far  as  the  purpose  of  this  study  Is  con- 
cerned. For  instance,  in  one  school  there  wa3  much  noise  and  inter- 
action between  students  in  the  hallways  and  lunchroom  while  in  another 
school  there  was  almost  none  of  this.  In  checking  the  reason  for  this 
situation  it  was  found  that  the  first  school  had  almost  no  restrictions 
on  hallway  and  lunchroom  conduct  while  the  latter  school  demanded  that 
the  students  be  quiet  and  orderly  in  these  places. 

Class  observations : In  developing  the  technique  for  observing 

class  human  relations  there  was  not  the  problem  of  identification  of 
students  as  in  the  situations  where  they  mingle  freely  with  students 
from  grades  not  being  studied.  After  relating  the  preliminary  class 
observations  to  the  criteria  for  personal  type  techniques  it  seemed 
that  the  criteria  could  be  met.  Hence,  the  development  of  a technique 
began. 
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It  was  decided  in  attempting  to  develop  a technique  to  use 
observational  time-samplinps  with  interpretations  based  on  a check- 
list. The  time-samplings  were  to  be  four  thirty --linute  observation 
periods  spaced  over  an  interval  of  several  weeks.  The  check-list 
was  based  on  the  trial  and  error  period  in  the  four  pilot  schools, 
the  researcher's  experience,  the  previously  mentioned  study  by 
Lenin,  Lippitt  and  White  and  the  previously  mentioned  check-list 
for  observers  developed  by  Wiles. 

The  Lewin,  Lippitt  and  White  observation  of  club  behavior  was 
categorized  win  terms  of  symbols  for  directive,  compliant,  and  ob- 
jective (fact-minded)  approaches  and  responses,  including  a category 
of  purposeful  refusal  to  respond  to  a social  approach. Three 
general  headings  were  used*  leader  behavior,  child-leader  behavior 
and  child-child  behavior.  The  study  was  an  attempt  to  show  children's 
reactions  to  different  "social  climates"  purposely  created  by  the 
leadership. 

This  particular  study,  however,  is  not  concerned  with  adult 
behavior  except  as  students  react  to  it  within  the  school.  It  is 
not  trying  to  find  out  how  young  people  react  under  certain  types  of 
leadership  because  it  remains  for  other  Kellogg  studies  to  evaluate 
the  leadership.  It  is  also  not  a study  in  which  the  "social  climate" 
is  experimentally  changed.  It  is,  as  pointed  out  previously,  a study 
of  the  student  hvmian  relations  pattern  within  the  natural  school 

^Lewin,  Lippitt  and  White.  o£.  cit.,  27k. 
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environment,  A definite  attaapt  was  made  not  to  change  or  influence 
the  students  usual  school  behavior.  Since  the  Levin*  Lippitt  and 
White  study  does  experiment  with  the  "social  climate"  the  check-list 
it  used  for  observations  could  not  be  followed  in  this  study. 

The  class  observational  check-list  constructed  for  this 
study  is  given  below, 

1,  Class  atmosphere 

To  what  extant  is  the  class  relaxed  and  comfortable 
with  members  seeking  information  freely  and  opportunities  present 
for  than  to  express  individual  differences? 

2,  Student  interaction  with  students 

What  is  the  class  situation  in  each  of  the  following* 

a.  Cooperative  and  competitive  spirit? 

b.  Cliques,  isolates  and  rejects? 

c.  Interpersonal  friendliness,  hostility  and  aggression? 

d.  Attaining  status? 

e.  Group  minded  suggestions  and  actions? 

f.  Social  equality  and  acceptance  level? 

g.  Leadership  and  followership? 

h.  Demands  for  attention? 

3,  Student  interaction  with  teachers 

What  is  the  class  situation  in  each  of  the  following* 

a.  Cooperative  and  competitive  spirit? 

b.  Interpersonal  friendliness,  hostility  and  aggression 
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including  conflicts  between  teacher  and  student  mores? 

c.  Attaining  status? 

d.  Favoritisn  and  acceptance  level? 

e.  Dependence  on  authority? 

f.  Self  reliance  and  self  direction  shown? 

U*  Student  attitude  toward  curriculum 

!•  To  what  extent  is  the  work  motivated  by  each  individual 
student,  class  as  a whole  and  teacher? 

2.  How  is  the  work  motivated? 

3*  Is  the  class  work-minded  when  the  teacher  is  not 
directing? 

iu  What  is  the  interest  level? 

In  developing  the  technique  with  secondary  school  students 
physical  education,  industrial  arts,  science,  English,  history  and 
home  economics  classes  were  sampled.  In  the  elementary  school  time- 
samplings  were  made  at  different  intervals  during  the  day  with  both 
indoor  and  outdoor  activities  observed.  The  spoken  words  were  recorded 
exactly  but  with  some  clarifications.  The  clarifications,  which  were 
kept  at  a minimum,  were  felt  necessary.  It  was  found  that  the  cold 
recording  of  the  bare  words  often  gave  an  exact  opposite  impression 
of  the  real  intentions  of  the  speaker.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
thirty  minute  class  report  was  complete  it  was  evaluated  in  terms  of 
the  check-list.  In  the  final  form  the  left  side  of  the  page  had  the 
class  recordings  and  beside  the  report  on  the  right  side  interpretative 
comments  were  given.  The  interpretative  comments  were  based  on  the 


check-list* 
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The  technique  was  tried  out  successfully  in  an  elementary 
class  in  the  P,  K.  Xongu  Laboratory  School  of  the  University  of 
Florida,  The  results  of  this  trial  showed  that  it  met  the  criteria 
for  personal  type  techniques  except,  of  course  Criterion  3 — can  be 
used  effectively  in  the  sixth,  ninth  and  twelfth  grades# 

In  order  to  give  a concrete  picture  of  the  nature  of  data 
gathered  in  the  four  pilot  schools,  from  the  time-sampling  of  class 
procedures  and  from  interpreted  reports  on  the  basis  of  the  check- 
list, excerpts  from  four  observations  will  be  given  below.  Three  of 
the  observations  selected  were  made  by  this  observer  and  they  are 
fairly  representative  of  all  the  classes  which  were  observed.  These 
observations  include  one  from  the  sixth,  one  from  the  ninth  and  one 
from  the  twelfth  grades.  The  fourth  observation  was  made  of  a class 
not  in  the  sample  used.  It  was  picked  at  random  fran  the  files  of 
the  Kellogg  Project  and  was  made  by  a fellow  member  of  the  research  team. 
It  is  included  as  a check  on  the  accuracy  of  this  observer  on  the  class 
pattern  in  the  pilot  schools.  In  this  latter  report  no  interpretative 
comments  are  given. 

Illustrative  Class  Meetings 
An  example  of  a sixth  grade  class  in  arithmetic 

Excerpts  from  class  report  Interpretative  Comments 

As  the  observer  enters  the  class- 
room the  teacher  tells  him  that  the 
children  are  working  on  arithmetic. 
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Two  children  are  whispering  while 
the  remainder  are  intently  looking  at 
their  arithmetic  books. 

Teacher:  "How  many  are  working 

on  page  seventy-five?" 

Several  students  answer,  "I  am." 

Teacher:  "Well,  everybody  turn 

back  to  page  seventy-four,  and  let's 
go  back  through  the  examples.  Every- 
body ready?  Jamie,  read  the  first." 

Teacher  asks:  "Is  that  correct, 

class?" 

Class  corrects  the  answer  and 
Jamie  continues  reading  and  answering 
problems  for  several  minutes  until 
the  teacher  calls  on  another  student 
to  take  his  place. 


4* 

Class  atmosphere  fairly 
relaxed  and  comfortable. 

Work  is  teacher  motivated. 

Dependence  on  authority. 


Work-centered  activity. 


Recitation  continues  with  teacher  Little  or  no  opportunity 
asking  questions  and  class  menfcers  as  for  student  interactions, 

individuals  answering.  Then  volunteers 
work  problems  at  the  board. 


Atmosphere  seems  calm.  The  teacher 
says  in  a kindly  sounding  voice,  "I  want 
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you  to  finish  this  work  by  Monday, 

No  opportunity  for  self- 

do  you  hear?” 

The  class  answers  in  unison, 
"Yes  ma'ml" 

direction  and  self-reliance. 

An  example  of  a ninth  grade  class  of  boys  in  industrial  arts 


Excerpts  from  class  report 

Interpretative  Comments 

After  calling  the  roll  the 

Despite  abrupt  beginning 

teacher  says  to  the  class,  "Get  to 

class  starts  with  high 

your  projects." 

The  students,  with  only  one 
exception  go  immediately  to  their 
partly  completed  projects  which 
consisted  of  book  cases,  end  tables, 
letter  filing,  racks,  "what-not" 
shelves,  and  wooden  wastepaper 
baskets . 

interest  level. 

The  boys  are  free  to  come  and 
go  from  the  room  as  they  please;  the 
few  who  leave  usually  come  back 

Class  atmosphere  comfortable. 

quickly.  The  tempo  is  exceedingly 

Work  motivated  by  each 

fast.  Some  students  whom  the  observer 

student's  interest  in  his 

had  watched  the  period  before  stand- 
ing around  lazily  in  a physical  educa- 
tion class  just  watching  now  are 
working  almost  feverishly. 

individual  project. 
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When  the  teacher  leaves  the  class- 
room it  does  not  make  any  difference 
in  the  work  activity.  In  fact,  most 
of  the  boys  do  not  know  he  has  gone. 

The  boys  are  highly  interested  in 
their  individual  projects  and  there  is 
little  interaction  between  them. 


Yvork-minded  when  teacher 
not  directing. 

Little  student  inter- 
action. 


Interaction  seems  either  imper- 
sonal or  friendly.  It  is  now  near  the 
end  of  the  period  and  a fight  is  going 
on  between  two  boys.  It  is  being 
stopped  by  other  students.  This  fight 
started  over  the  use  of  a hammer.  The 
two  boys  had  been  alternating  in  the 
use  of  it.  Both  are  claiming  it  was 
his  time  to  use  it.  The  teacher  goes 
to  the  boys,  tells  the  group  gathered 
around  to  finish  up  their  work  and 
quietly  talks  to  the  combatants. 

The  bell  rings  indicating  the  end 
of  the  period  but  several  students  con- 
tinue working  for  a few  minutes. 


Combative  spirit  not 
typical  of  student  inter- 
action but  cause  was  from 
a typical  desire  of  class 
members  to  keep  working 
on  his  project  until 
completed. 


Unusually  high  degree  of 
interest. 
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An  example  of  a twelfth  grade  class  in  science 


Excerpts  from  class  report 

Interpretative  Comments 

The  class  begins  with  a student 
calling  the  roll.  When  she  has 
finished  the  teacher  says,  "Today,  we 
are  studying  about  the  weather  and  its 
importance  in  our  lives.  Some  of  you 

No  opportunity  for  girls 

boys  are  going  to  be  farmers  and  the 

to  identify  themselves 

weather  will  be  important  to  you." 
(Although  there  are  more  girls  in  the 

with  the  subject. 

room  than  boys  the  importance  of  the 
weather  to  girls  is  not  mentioned.) 

4 

The  teacher  asks:  "What  is  the 

Some  teacher-to-student 

principal  element  of  the  atmosphere 

interaction  but  no  oppor- 

which  to  a great  extent  determines  the 

tunity  for  student-to- 

weather  at  any  given  time  or  place?" 
There  is  no  response  from  the 

student  interaction. 

class  and  the  teacher  gives  the  answer. 

Little  or  no  student 

"Why,  temperature  and  precipitation." 

reaction. 

The  lecture  on  the  weather  con- 

Almost  no  student  inter- 

tinues  with  an  occasional  question 
which  sometimes  the  students  answer. 

action. 
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An  example  of  a tenth  grade  class  in  history  with  the  observation 
by  another  member  of  the  leadership  research  staff 

The  lesson  was  presented  by  the  lecture 
method  with  sporadic  attempts  to  draw  class  members 
into  a discussion*  Plans  for  a class  trip  to  * . . 
were  reviewed  by  the  teacher*  To  these  plans  there 
was  little  reaction  by  the  students*  They  appeared 
indifferent  to  the  idea  of  the  trip* 

At  several  times  during  the  lecture  a few 
of  the  students  attempted  to  focus  the  attention  on 
something  of  local  interest  that  could  have  been  tied 
in  with  the  discussion.  For  example,  inquired  about 
mines  of  rare  earth  that  were  near  • • *•  At  no  point 
was  the  teacher  diverted  from  the  topic  that  he  was 
pursuing.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  class  was 
making  no  effort  to  follow  the  lecture. 

From  these  four  examples  of  classroom  observations  in  the  four 
pilot  schools  one  is  able  to  see  the  difficulty  of  studying  student 
hunan  relations  in  the  classroom*  It  was  decided,  then,  to  try  observ- 
ing the  physical  education  classes*  This  was  done  with  varying  degrees 
of  success*  At  one  of  the  four  schools  a boys’  physical  education 
class  was  observed  in  which  ten  boys  did  all  the  participation  during 
the  period  while  over  twenty  boys  were  only  spectators*  There  was  very 
little  interaction  among  these  spectators*  At  this  school  there  were 
only  two  basketballs  and  one  football  for  the  entire  school. 

In  two  of  the  schools  there  was  some  antagonism  in  the 
physical  education  classes  between  teachers  and  the  boys  which  was  not 
typical  of  the  classroom  situation.  In  the  judgment  of  this  observer 
this  antagonism  was  caused  by  the  boys*  contempt  for  their  teacher’s 
lack  of  athletic  knowledge  and  as  a result  they  challenged  the 
teachers  authority  during  the  physical  education  period.  As  soon 
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as  the  period  was  over  they  again  accepted  the  teachers  * authority. 
Feelings  of  hostility  between  the  boys  and  the  women  teachers  were 
often  started  by  the  teachers  trying  to  impose  "lady-like"  standards 
on  the  boys  whose  mores  made  them  strongly  determined  to  do  nothing 
that  would  make  them  appear  to  be  "sissies," 

At  the  fourth  school*  where  the  physical  education  classes  were 
taught  by  trained,  special  teachers,  there  was  plenty  of  equipment  and 
the  interpersonal  relations  were  fairly  satisfactory. 

As  a final  effort  in  attempting  to  resolve  the  problem  of 
studying  student  human  relations  through  class  observation,  it  was  de- 
cided to  study  classes  in  each  school  that  were  not  highly  teacher  domi- 
nated, In  three  of  the  schools  such  classes  could  be  found  but  in  the 
fourth  school  not  one  class  in  the  grade  levels  being  studied  could  be 
found  tliat  was  not  highly  teacher  dominated  with  most  of  the  class  inter- 
actions between  students  and  teachers. 

In  summary,  checking  the  developed  observational  technique  shows 
that  it  can  probably  meet  every  criteria  except  Criteria  2— accurately 
discriminate  in  general  situations.  It  may  meet  this  criterion  because 
a preliminary  study  has  shown  that  all  class  situations  in  each  of  the 
four  schools  are  not  of  the  nature  in  which  there  are  enough  student 
interactions  to  study  the  students1  natural  human  relationships  in  a 
brief  time.  A complete  analysis  of  the  data,  however,  will  have  to  be 
made  to  determine  if  this  criterion,  as  well  as  the  others,  can  in  fact 
be  met  by  the  observational  technique  developed  in  the  study. 
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Interview  Technique 

During  the  preliminary  work  in  the  study,  interviews  were  held 
with  the  teachers  and  the  principals  of  the  four  schools.  This  was 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  ideas  on  how  to  conduct  the  research  as 
this  study  is  only  concerned  with  student  attitudes. 

In  developing  the  technique  for  student  interviews  the 
criteria  for  personal  type  instruments  were  constantly  reviewed. 

The  first  type  of  technique  tried  was  the  individual  and  small  group 
interview.  These  are  effective  but  they  do  not  meet  Criterion  5— be 
used  effectively  in  a brief  time.  Sampling  of  the  classes  was  tried 
with  some  success  in  meeting  this  criterion  but  a more  successful 
class  interview  technique  was  finally  developed  which  takes  only  one 
period  to  interview  an  entire  class. 

Several  procedures  were  tried  before  the  development  of  the 
most  satisfactory  class  interview  technique.  First  it  was  determined 
how  a sixth  grade  class  felt  toward  every  segment  of  the  school  popula- 
tion and  the  school  in  general  by  individual  interviews  with  the 
members.  Then  attempts  were  made  to  develop  a class  interview  method 
that  would  require  no  more  than  one  period  but  in  substance  would  get 
the  same  results  as  the  individual  interviews.  In  the  first  class 
interview  which  was  tried  the  students  were  asked  to  express  their 
attitudes  toward  evexy  part  of  the  school  population  and  the  school 
in  general.  This  proved  to  be  a poor  technique  as  the  answers  could 
not  be  put  into  any  manageable  form.  Next  the  class  was  asked  a 
list  of  questions  but  so  many  diverse  answers  were  given  that  it  was 
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Impossible  to  record  them.  Then,  the  class  was  asked  to  give  one  of 
three  choices  as  answers  to  structured  statements.  This  proved  man- 
ageable but  it  did  not  find  the  same  results  as  the  individual  inter- 
views* 

The  next  technique  tried  was  successful  both  in  the  data 
being  manageable  and  in  its  yielding  the  sane  results  as  the  individual 
interviews.  This  technique  is  a combination  of  the  structured  and  un- 
structured interview.  Glass  members  give  their  own  reactions  to  ques- 
tions and  the  percentage  is  found  that  favor  each  of  the  answers.  The 
description  of  this  technique  is  given  below. 

The  teacher  is  not  present  at  the  interview.  The  interviewer 
explains  to  the  class  the  purpose  of  his  visit  and  the  technique  to 
be  used.  He  then  asks  that  a sectary  and  a vote  counter  bo  elected. 
He  does  not,  however,  rush  into  the  interview  but  he  takes  time  to 
establish  rapport.  In  establishing  rapport  he  assures  the  class  that 
names  are  not  wanted  and  thus  will  not  be  recorded  with  the  answers 
given.  Not  only  does  any  one  in  the  school  want  to  know  what  an  indi- 
vidual say3  during  the  period,  but  also  no  one  can  find  out.  An  ex- 
cellent way  found  to  start  the  interview  was  to  gat  the  students  to 
start  talking  about  the  school’s  athletic  toama  or  sene  subject  of 
general  interest,  then  go  naturally  to  the  first  question*  "What  do 
you  like  best  about  your  school?" 

Each  class  member  was  given  an  opnorfcunity  to  express  his 
reaction  to  every  question  and  all  of  the  answers  were  recorded  by  the 
secretary.  When  all  the  answers  had  b*en  given  to  a particular  question 
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eacn  class  amber  was  allowed  one  vote  to  indicate  the  choice  which 
he  believed  was  most  dearly  correct. 

A procedure  found  effective  for  the  voting  was  for  the  secre- 
tary to  read  all  the  answers  given.  Starting  with  the  last  answer, 

©acb  answer  was  read  individually  and  each  student  voted  on  the  one  he 
preferred.  The  teller  counted  the  number  voting  on  each  answer  and 
this  niodwr  was  recorded  by  the  secretary.  All  the  votes  cat  a question 
were  added  to  find  out  if  they  checked  with  the  number  of  students 
present. 

Later  when  the  interviewer  tabulated  the  results  he  could 
easily  find  the  percentage  who  voted  for  each  answer. 

The  interview  questions  that  were  used  in  ail  the  clauses  in 
the  study  follow t 

1.  What  do  you  like  best  about  your  school? 

2.  What  do  you  like  least  about  your  school? 

3.  If  you  had  the  power  to  do  so,  what  would  you  change  first 
about  your  school? 

* 

!;.  For  the  most  part  do  you  feel  that  this  is  a friendly  school 
or  an  unfriendly  one? 

5.  Dc  you  feel  there  is  a school  in  lhi3  area  that  you  would 
rather  attend  than  this  school? 

6.  For  the  most  part  do  you  think  your  teachers,  the  principal, 
and  other  school  administrators  (if  any)  feel  friendly  to- 
ward the  students? 

7.  If  a student  wanted  to  make  a suggestion  which  he  thought 
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would  batter  the  school  what  procedures  would  best  bo 
used  to  get  it  acted  upon? 

c.  To  what  extent  do  the  teachers  and  principal  have  a wuoants 
help  iii  the  formation  of  rules  and  regulations  for  your 
school?  How? 

Pm  By  whom  and  on  what  basis  are  students  chosen  to  do  such 
school  tasks  us  clerical  work,  running  erranas,  cleaning 
and  other  school  work? 

10.  By  whan  and  on  what  basis  are  students  usually  chosen  to 
uxl libit  such  talents  as  singing,  public  speaking,  drwuit- 
ies,  art  and  toe  like? 

U.  Who,  if  anyone  in  this  school  would  you  first  go  to  for 

help  on  a personal  problem  and  how  would  you  go  about  pre- 
senting it? 

12.  How  would  you  classify  the  principal  and  most  of  your 
teacher©  as  to  interest  in  sperts  and  other  extra-curricu- 
lum activities? 

13.  What  do  you  like  best  about  your  teacher®? 

Ik*  xAuit  do  z°u  host  about  your  prinexpal  and  other  admin- 
istrative officials  of  your  school? 

15*  How  friendly  do  the  principal  and  other  actninistrative 
officials  allow  the  students  to  get  with  then?  The 
teachers? 

Although  the  preliminary  work  with  the  interview  technique  did 
indicate  there  war©  acne  repetitious  questions  an  analysis  indicated 
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that  in  general  the  technique  would  probably  meet  the  criteria.  After 
all  the  data  were  gathered  it  could  then  be  accurately  decided  what 
questions*  if  any*  should  be  eliminated  or  reworded. 

It  seemed  that  the  technique  would  fully  meet  Criterion  1— 
relate  specifically  to  feelings  toward  all  segnents  of  the  school  popu- 
lation and  the  school  as  a whole  and  all  parts  of  the  technique  be  in 
balance.  This  seemed  assured  because  the  questions  were  constructed 
and  fitted  into  the  over-all  pattern  with  this  objective  in  mind. 

The  answers  given  in  the  four  rapport  schools  to  the  questions 
during  the  period  in  which  the  construction  work  was  being  done  on  the 
technique  demonstrated  that  it  would  probably  meet  Criterion  2— accu- 
rately discriminate  in  general  school  situations.  In  the  preliminary 
work  there  were  different  general  answers  received  from  each  class  and 
each  school  in  the  experiment. 

In  the  preliminary  work  with  the  technique  there  was  little 
difficulty  in  getting  responses  from  the  students  in  each  of  the  three 
grade  levels  studied.  It  seemed  likely*  therefore*  that  the  technique 
would  meet  Criterion  3 — can  be  used  effectively  in  the  sixth,  ninth,  and 
twelfth  grades.  Likewise  in  this  experimental  period  it  was  found  that 
the  technique  was  relatively  easy  to  adninister,  and,  therefore,  it 
apparently  would  meet  Criterion  h— could  be  administered  by  a person  who 
was  not  highly  trained  in  measurements. 

Criterion  5— -be  of  such  length  that  the  technique  can  be  used  in 
a comparatively  brief  time— was  met  in  the  preliminary  use  of  the  tech- 
nique as  it  took,  in  general,  only  one  full  class  period  to  administer 
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it  to  a class. 

Development  of  Questionnaire  Type  Instrument 
Because  of  the  need  for  an  instrument  with  the  attributes  of 
briefness  and  balance  and  one  that  measured  student  attitudes  toward 
the  school  as  a whole  an  attempt  was  made  to  construct  a new  instru- 
ment. Since  the  new  instrument  was  intended  as  a final  measurement 
in  the  study  in  place  of  two  of  the  selected  standardized  instruments 
it  was  necessary  that  in  the  final  analysis  it  meet  the  same  criteria. 
It  could  not,  however,  in  the  developmental  stages  be  found  to  meet  the 
criterion  on  validation  and  reliability.  This  criterion  was  changed  to 
a related  c*ie  recommended  by  Murphy  and  Likert  for  the  selection  of 
statements  for  an  attitude  scale.  The  criterion  is  that  the  model  re- 
action to  a statement  selected  for  the  scale  be  approximately  in  the 
middle  of  the  possible  responses 

The  criteria  for  the  selection  of  questionnaire  type  instruments 
used  in  the  study,  and  the  Justification  of  them,  have  been  given  in  the 
previous  chapter,  but  in  order  that  these  criteria  can  be  kept  clearly 
in  mind  they  are  listed  below,  minus  the  one  deleted  for  the  reason 
stated. 

1.  The  instrument  must  relate  specifically  to  feelings  of  stu- 
dents toward  self,  peers  (specifically  and  generally), 
teachers,  administrators  and  the  school  as  a whole;  and 

Murphy,  Gardner  and  Likert,  Reneis.  Public  Opinion  and  the 
Individual.  Mew  Yorki  Harper  and  Brothers,  1938,  281. 
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these  segments  must  all  be  xn  balance. 

2*  It  must  be  one  that  can  be  used  effectively  in  one  rom 
in  tiio  sixth,  ninth,  and  twelfth  grades  or  be  adapted  for 
such  UBe* 

3*  It  preferably  will  be  constructed  so  that  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  more  than  two  '‘choice"  answers. 

U.  It  should  be  simple  enough  that  the  teacher  not  highly 
trained  in  measurement  will  be  able  to  give  it  to  his 
classes  without  difficulty  and  one  that  he  can  score  easily. 

5.  It  should  be  an  instrument  that  can  be  given  to  an  average 
class  within  a forty-five  minute  period. 

Before  attempting  to  construct  an  instrument  to  meet  the  criteria 
the  experience  in  the  four  pilot  schools  was  drawn  upon  and  the  litera- 
ture was  intensively  studied,  especially  the  standardized  instruments 
mentioned  in  Chapter  II.  The  four  chapters  cm  questionnaires  in  Diagnos- 
ing Personality  and  Conciuct  by  Symonds,1 2  and  The  Measurement  of  Attitudes 

p 

by  Thurstone  and  Chave,  proved  especially  helpful  in  formulating  a pi  an 
for  the  construction  of  the  instrument.  A review  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  as  measured  against  the  criteria,  of  the  selected  standard- 
ized instruments  made  clear  the  goal  for  tie  development  of  an  original 
instrument  • 

1 ~ 'Jli  '"'"ii  - r ■ ' ' — mmmm amrnmmmmammmm mmmmmm mmm  ■■  i « ■ ■ 

3 Symonds,  og.  cit..  Chapters  IY,  V,  VI  and  VII, 

2 

Thurstone,  L.  L.  and  Chave,  E.  J.  The  Measurement  of  Attitudes. 
Chicago*  University  of  Chicago  Press,  192?.  ' 
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Procedures  in  Planniay  tho  Instrument 

The  three  selected  standardized  instruments  to  be  tried  in  the 
study,  "School  Attitude  Inventory,"  the  "Measurement  of  Attitudes  Toward 
Self  and  Others"  and  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale"  were  inadequate 
for  a final  measurement  in  tho  study.  This  was  true  from  the  point  of 
\ -Qvr  of  briefness  in  administration  and  of  completeness  as  measured 
against  the  criteria  on  which  they  wore  selected.  A new  instrument, 
therefore,  was  needed  to  replace  them  as  a final  measurement  either  as 
a group  or  in  part. 

(toe  of  the  first  jobs  in  constructing  a new  measuring  instru- 
ment was  to  decide  its  objectives  and  its  structural  form,  including 
size.  For  developing  a new  instrument  to  replace  two  or  more  of  the 
standardized  instruments  being  tiled  in  the  study  it  was  necessary,  as 
has  been  previously  mentioned,  to  use  the  same  criteria  that  were  used 
in  selecting  the  standardized  instruments. 

The  three  instruments  selected  to  be  given  a trial  differ  in 
their  objectives,  althou^i  together  they  met  the  criteria  fairly  well. 
They  also  are  different  in  structural  form.  The  "School  Attitude  In- 
ventory" is  a measurement  of  general  attitudes  toward  the  members  of 
the  school  population,  the  school  social  life  and  the  curriculum.  It 
is  a ninety-item,  true  and  false  type  scale.  The  title  of  the  "Measure- 
ment of  Attitudes  Tower'd  Self  and  Others"  describes  its  objective.  It 
has  fifty  items  with  twenty-five  items  measuring  negative  attitudes  to- 
ward self  and  twenty-live  measuring  attitudes  toward  others.  It  has 
fiv(?  choices  for  each  answer.  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale" 
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measures  acceptance  of  a student  toward  specific  peers.  It  has  six 
paragraphs,  each  stating  what  the  student  answering  would  be  willing  to 
do  with  fellow  students.  A class  roll  must  be  used  with  the  instrument. 

The  structural  pattern  of  the  three  instruments  differ  but  from 
examination  it  seemed  that  the  objectives  which  were  met  by  the  "School 
Attitude  Inventory*1  and  the  "Measurement  of  Attitudes  Toward  Self  and 
Others"  could  be  reached  within  one  framework.  Apparently  the  part  of 
Criterion  1— relating  to  feelings  toward  specific  peers— that  was  met 
by  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale"  could  only  be  complied  with  when 
the  wording  of  the  items  were  directed  toward  specific  persons.  Since 
the  wording  of  the  first  two  instruments  mentioned  are  directed  toward 
general  persons  and  things  the  latter  type  of  measurement  could  not  be 
effectively  placed  within  the  sarie  framework  with  them. 

Hot  only  ware  there  apparently  insurmountable  structural  prob- 
lems concerned  with  trying  to  reach  the  objectives  of  "The  Ohio  Social 
Acceptance  Scale"  through  the  same  framework  as  the  two  attitude  scales 
but  it  seemed  probable  that  it  measured  different  factors  than  the  other 
instrument.  According  to  Bills,  attitudes  toward  others  and  acceptance 
of  others  are  not  exactly  the  same.'*'  Also  there  is  a difference  between 
feeling 3 expressed  toward  people  in  general  and  people  as  individuals 
which  is  shown  in  the  preliminary  study  of  the  four  pilot  schools  and 
discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Students  usually  were  quick  to  give 
their  interviewer  affirmative  answers  to  the  general  question*  "Bo  you 

"Vrom  conversation  cm  January  27,  1953#  with  Dr.  Robert  Bills, 
psychologist  at  the  University  of  Kentucky* 
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like  most  of  your  fellow  students?"  When  these  same  students  were 
asked  if  they  liked  specific  students— the  names  being  taken  from  the 
class  rolls  by  the  interviewer— they  were  inclined  to  be  hesitant  or 
negative  in  a large  per  cent  of  the  cases.  The  data  from  "The  Ohio 
Social  Acceptance  Scale,"  which  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  next 
chapter,  shows  the  same  findings  as  the  latter  interview  question. 

It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  construct  an  instru- 
ment that  would  have  as  its  definite  purpose  the  replacement  of  two  atti- 
tude scales  as  final  instruments  and  in  addition  include  some  items  in 
it  that  would  further  test  the  possibility  of  getting  accurate  measure- 
ment of  students1  acceptance. 

The  it  an  s selected  for  the  instrument  had  to  measure  student 
attitudes  toward  self,  peers,  teachers,  principal  and  school  as  a whole, 
and  these  segments  had  to  be  in  balance  if  Criterion  1 was  to  be  met. 

In  the  selection  of  each  statement  the  question  had  to  be  considered  as 
to  whether  the  statement  would  measure  feelings  toward,  rather  than  facts 
about,  the  different  segments  of  the  school  population  and  the  school  as 
a whole.  This  distinction  had  to  be  made  because,  as  Murphy  and  Likert 
point  out,  two  persons  with  decidedly  different  attitudes  may  agree  on 
questions  of  fact.^  To  meet  this  condition  it  was  decided  that  one-fourth 
of  the  items  should  be  on  attitudes  toward  self  while  the  items  on  other 
students  and  teachers  should  be  about  one-fourth  each  and  the  other 
fourth  be  balanced  equally  between  attitudes  toward  the  principal  and 
the  school  as  a whole. 

■^Murphy  and  Likert,  og.  cit..  281. 
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Tho  reason  for  deciding  that  about  one -fourth  of  the  total 
itms  should  measure  student  attitudes  toward  self,  with  three-fourths 
left  for  the  sieasurranent  of  attitudes  toward  others,  was  that  it  was 
believed  that  attitudes  toward  self  are  one  of  the  most  important  at- 
titudes which  needs  to  be  measured  to  find  student  human  relationships. 
The  school  is  made  up  of  "selves”  and,  as  was  discussed  in  Chapters  II 
and  III,  Rogers  has  shown  that  attitudes  toward  self  have  a close  rela- 
tion to  attitudes  toward  others."1  Furthermore,  as  Snygg  and  Ccmbs  have 
pointed  out,  "all  behavior  without  exception  is  completely  determined 
by  and  pertinent  to  the  phenomenal  field  of  the  behaving  organism."^ 

The  "School  Attitude  Inventory"  selected  as  one  of  the  stand- 
ardized instruments  to  be  given  a trial  in  the  study  has  half  of  its 
itons  on  attitudes  toward  teachers.  It  was  believed  that  this  propor- 
tion is  too  large  when  it  has  only  five  items,  of  its  ninety,  on  atti- 
tudes toward  other  students.  It  was  thought  in  building  the  framework 
for  an  original  attitude  scale  that  it  should  have  about  the  same  number 
of  items  for  teachers  and  for  other  students.  Although  the  principal 
does  not  have  as  direct  a relationship  with  students  as  do  teachers  it 
also  was  felt  necessary  to  measure  attitudes  toward  him.  Evan  though 
his  relationship  may  be  more  indirect  it  is  a very  important  one  and 
furthermore  the  over-all  leadership  study  of  the  Uhiversity  of  Florida 
is  concerned  with  the  principalis  role  in  determining  student  human 

^■Rogers,  cjd.  cit.,  Hi9-l53. 

2 

Snygg,  Donald  and  Ccmbs,  Arthur  W.  Individual  Behavior.  New 
fork:  Harper  and  Brothers,  19h9,  15.  “ 
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relations.  Therefore,  about  one-eighth  of  the  itera3  in  the  framework 
were  am signed  to  the  principal. 

In  Chapter  XIX,  when  dlsct3E3ing  the  need  for  a measurement  of 
attitudes  of  students  toward  other  specific  students,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  in  industry  it  had  been  found  that  there  is  a difference  be- 
tween workers*  feelings  toward  individual  members  of  the  company  and 
the  company  as  a whole.  It  was  felt  necessary,  with  this  being  true, 
to  make  the  scale  complete  so  that  it  would  measure  student  attitudes 
toward  the  school  as  a whole.  Following  this  concept  about  one-eighth 
of  the  total  items  in  the  framework  was  assigned  to  attitudes  toward  the 
school  as  a whole. 

Before  an  item  was  chosen  to  be  tried  in  the  instrument  it  was 
checked  with  the  criteria.  Of  each  item  the  questions  asked  were* 

1.  Will  it  measure  feelings  instead  of  factual,  data  toward 
self,  peers,  teachers,  and  the  school  as  a whole? 

2.  Can  it  be  used  effectively  in  the  sixth,  ninth  and  twelfth 
grades? 

3.  Can  it  be  worded  so  that  it  will  have  more  than  a two 
"choice"  answer? 

b.  Will  it  help  fom  a whole  instrument  that  is  simple  enough 
for  th8  teacher  not  highly  trained  in  measurement  to  admin- 
ister and  score  without  difficulty? 

5.  Is  it  briefly  and  clearly  enough  stated  that  it  can  be 
quickly  answered? 

6.  Will  it  contribute  to  the  validation  and  reliability  of  the 


final  instrument  bj  the  modal  reaction  being  approx imat ely 
in  the  middle  of  the  possible  responses? 

The  maximum  number  of  items  in  the  original  instrument  was 
determined  to  a great  extent  by  the  previously  set  tine  limit  of  two 
periods  for  instruments  that  require  taking  a class  away  from  its  reg- 
ular woric.  If  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale,"  which  takes  about 
one-half  of  the  usual  class  period  to  administer,  and  the  class  inter- 
view technique,  which  takes  an  entire  period,  are  to  be  used,  then  to 
stay  within  the  two  period  limit  the  new  scale  can  take  only  a half 
period  to  administer. 

The  two  instruments,  which  probably  can  be  replaced  by  the  new 
instrument  developed  in  the  study,  take  about  twice  the  desired  amount 
of  time  to  administer.  Together  they  have  lUO  items.  In  the  new  instru- 
ment it  was  hoped  that  in  the  final  form  it  would  not  have  over  seventy 
items  and  thus  stay  within  the  allotted  time  limit.  In  ordsr  to  con- 
struct this  instrument  so  it  would  have  approximately  seventy  items  in 
the  final  revised  form,  it  was  necessary  to  experiment  with  an  instru- 
ment w ich  had  more  than  seventy  items.  The  procedure  allowed  for  the 
screening  out  of  items  that  were  found  to  be  repetitious,  not  clear,  and 
which  did  not  discriminate  according  to  an  item  analysis. 

Greene  states  that  in  fifty-two  samples  which  he  studied  four  or 
five  steps  were  most  frequently  used  in  rating  of  attitudes  and  traits.1 
For  this  study  to  meet  the  criteria,  more  than  a two-step  response  is 

■‘■Greene,  Kdward  B.  Measurement  of  Hwian  Behavior.  New  York: 

The  Odyssey  Press,  l?lil,  70iu 
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necessary.  In  view  of  Orenne»s  findings  and  the  fact  that  the  Philips 
scale  end  most  of  the  other  scales  used  as  guides  in  the  study  are  the 
came.  It  was  decided  to  construct  the  new  instrument  with  five  point  re- 
sponses. 

Construction  of  Instrument 

No  better  questionnaire  type  statements  for  measuring  attitudes 
toward  self  could  be  found  than  the  "Measurement  of  Attitudes  Toward 
Self  and  Others"  by  £•  Lakin  Philips.^  As  a result  it  was  decided  to 
base  the  section  on  self  in  the  new  instrument  on  the  portion  of  this 
scale  that  measures  attitudes  toward  self.  Permission  to  do  so  was  ob- 
tained from  the  author. 

The  Philip *s  scale  measures  negative  attitudes.  Letters  A,  B, 

C,  D,  and  £ are  used  to  designate  the  five  step  choices.  The  letters 
making  up  the  five  responses  symbolize  the  following! 

A — True  for  me  all  or  most  of  the  time 
B — Very  often  true  for  me 
C — True  for  me  about  half  the  time 
D— Sometimes  but  infrequently  true 
k— Rarely  or  almost  never  true  for  me 

When  scoring  the  answers,  values  of  the  letters  are  A— 1,  d— 2, 
C— 3,  D— U,  and  £ — 5.  The  high  score  shows  the  best  attitudes  and  the 
low  score  the  worst* 

It  was  decided  to  follow  the  general  pattern  of  the  Philips 


^Philips,  0£.  cit.,  79-81. 
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scale  throughout  the  new  instrument,  using  negative  statements  and  five- 
step  responses.  One  exception,  however,  to  the  form  of  the  Philips 
scale  is  that  the  responses  are  designated  by  numbers  instead  of  let- 
ters, thus  eliminating  a transposing  job  in  the  scoring. 

The  system  employed  by  Philips  of  having  the  first  of  the  five- 
point  choices  as  the  poorest  in  value  seems  a good  one,  for  as  the  data 
gathered  in  a study  by  C.  0.  Matthews*  shows  there  is  a considerable 
tendency  in  multiple-choice  tests  to  check  the  response  printed  near  the 
left.'*"  Since  the  response  less  favorable  to  the  person  answering  will 
be  placed  the  furtherest  left  in  the  new  instrument  this  should  offset 
the  stereotyped  tendency  to  mark  the  left  response. 

Tentative  Instrument;  After  being  screened  by  a check  with  the 
criteria,  all  items  that  had  possibilities  of  being  included  in  the  ten- 
tative instrument  were  further  checked  with  a sixth  grade  class  and  its 
teacher  for  clearness  in  language  and  meaning.  This  check  was  made  on 
all  of  the  items  in  the  Lyman  and  Philips  scales,  two  items  suggested 
by  the  leadership  study  coordinator  and  many  self -developed  items. 

As  was  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  Philips  scale  in 
general  met  the  criteria  except  for  needing  to  be  validated  for  the 
study  and  having  its  language  made  more  clear  for  sixth  and  possibly 
ninth  grade  students.  Since  the  section  on  self  of  the  new  scale  was 
to  be  based  on  the  items  on  self  of  the  Philips  scale  it  was  decided 

■^Matthews,  C.  0.  MThe  Effect  of  Position  of  Printed  Response 
Words  Upon  Children's  Answers  to  Questions  in  Two-Response  Types  of 
Tests. " Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  18,  Ui5-U57* 
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first  to  give  this  complete  scale  to  the  sixth  grade  class.  This  was 
done  and  the  class  and  its  teacher  then  criticized  the  statements,  mak- 
ing many  suggestions  for  improvement. 

The  items  on  self  that  could  not  be  made  clear  to  the  class  were 
eliminated  and  most  of  the  other  statements  were  re-written.  Fourteen 
of  the  twenty-five  statements  on  self  from  the  Philips  scale  were  kept 
by  the  sixth  grade  students.  To  make  the  section  on  self  complete  eight 
self-developed  items  were  submitted  to  the  class  and  they  were  not  told 
who  had  developed  the  items.  All  of  these  were  accepted  with  some  minor 
changes.  This  made  a total  of  twenty-two  items  on  attitudes  toward  self 
for  inclusion  in  the  tentative  instrument. 

Before  making  the  selection  for  the  section  on  attitudes  toward 
other  students  the  Lyman  scale  was  administered  to  the  class.  This  was 
done  because  it  was  expected  that  several  of  the  sections  would  have 
some  items  taken  from  them.  The  sixth  grade  class  with  its  teacher  crit- 
icized the  scale  item  hy  item.  All  five  statements  in  this  scale,  which 
were  related  to  the  section  of  the  new  scale  on  attitudes  toward  other 
students,  were  decided  on  favorably,  in  modified  form.  With  these  five 
statements,  two  in  modified  form  which  were  suggested  hy  the  leadership 
study  coordinator,  eight  self -developed  ones,  and  five  items  on  attitudes 
toward  others  in  the  Philips  scale  that  had  already  been  screened,  a 
total  of  eighteen  statements  were  selected  by  the  class  for  the  section. 

For  the  section  on  attitudes  toward  teachers  in  the  new  tenta- 
tive instrument  sixty  items  were  screened  by  the  class.  Of  these  items 
considered  forty-five  came  from  Lyman* s scale  and  fifteen  were  developed 
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by  the  writer*  With  many  changes  in  form,  a total  of  twenty  of  the 
items  were  selected  by  the  sixth  graders* 

For  the  section  on  attitudes  toward  the  principal  ten  items 
from  the  Lyman  scale  and  five  self -constructed  items  were  given  to  the 
class*  Selection  of  ten  statements  was  made,  therefrom,  finally# 

On  the  final  section  on  student  attitudes  toward  the  school  as 
a whole,  seven  it ms  were  taken  from  the  sections  on  curriculum  and 
school  social  life  in  Lyman* s scale  and  ten  items  were  self -constructed# 
From  this  number  ten  modified  items  were  chosen# 

This  completed  the  tentative  instrument,  giving  it  eighty  items# 
The  instrument  is  shown  in  Appendix:  A,  pages  199  through  20lu 

Revised  Instrunenti  When  the  tentative  instrument  was  complete 
it  was  tried  out  in  the  sixth  grade  class  of  the  rapport  schools  which 
had  the  lowest  academic  achievement  in  its  grade  level#  Each  item  which 
was  not  clear  to  a student  in  this  class  was  noted,  with  the  reason  ex- 
pressed by  the  student.  Following  the  expressions  from  this  class  the 
instrument  was  revised  by  the  writer#  Statements  that  apparently  were 
not  clear,  concise  and  straightforward  for  this  class  were  modified  if 
possible  to  make  them  so,  and  if  not  possible  they  were  eliminated# 

The  revised  instruments  had  seventy-five  items  in  it  with 
twenty  statements  in  the  section  on  attitudes  toward  3elf,  fifteen  on 
attitudes  toward  other  students,  twenty  on  attitudes  toward  teachers, 
ten  on  attitudes  toward  the  principal  and  ten  on  attitudes  toward  the 
school  as  a whole# 

The  instrument  was  administered  to  all  of  the  eighteen  classes 
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in  the  study  and  they  were  asked  for  suggestions  to  improve  the  in- 
strument# The  students  in  these  classes  had  been  given  the  lyman  and 
Philips  scales  previously  and  whJLe  taking  them  they  had  asked  numer- 
ous questions  for  clarification,  but  on  this  instrument  there  were 
almost  no  such  questions  asked# 

An  analysis  of  the  new  attitude  scale  indicates  that  it  meets 
all  phases  of  each  criterion.  The  {lumber  and  nature  of  the  statements 
assure  that  the  new  attitude  scale  meets  Criterion  1— relate  specifi- 
cally to  feelings  toward  otlier  members  of  the  school  population,  the 
school  as  a whole  and  these  in  balance. 

Apparently  Criterion  2— be  one  that  can  be  used  effectively 
in  the  sixth,  ninth  and  twelfth  grades— i3  met  as  the  students  in  all 
grade  levels  understood  the  statements  in  the  instrument# 

The  format  assures  that  it  meet3  Criterion  3 — have  more  than 
two-step  responses# 

That  the  instrument  meets  Criterion  h — simple  enough  for  the 
person  untrained  in  measurements  to  give— is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
one  class  a high  school  senior  successfully  administered  it# 

On  an  average  it  took  about  twenty-five  minutes  for  a class  to 
complete  the  instrument  which  makes  it  come  well  within  the  limits  of 
Criterion  5— can  be  given  within  a forty-five  minute  class  period# 

Criterion  6— modal  reaction  for  statement  be  approximately  in 
the  middle  of  the  possible  responses — la  met  in  general#  Each  state- 
ment was  selected  with  this  criterion  in  mind#  The  data  collected 
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with  the  completed  instrument  showed  that  mo3t  of  the  items  selected 


meet  the  criterion. 


CHAPTER  V 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  INSTRUMENTS  AND 
TECHNIQUES  USED  IN  THE  STUDY 

The  analyses  of  the  data  gathered  in  the  four  rapport  schools 
and  the  one  non-rapport  school  show  that  the  instruments  and  techniques 
used  in  the  study  are  successful  in  varying  degrees.  This  success  is 
determined  by  measuring  the  criteria  against  observations  and  inter- 
views, teacher  judgments,  item  analyses,  and  in  the  case  of  the  origi- 
nal instrument,  against  the  standardized  instruments  used  in  the  study. 

It  was  an  assumption  of  the  University  of  Florida  Leadership 
Study  that  more  valid  instruments  and  techniques  for  measuring  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  school  program  upon  which  the  school  leadership  has 
influence  could  be  developed  best  in  a concentrated  study  of  a few  di- 
verse schools  rather  than  a less-concentrated  study  of  many  schools. 

In  view  of  this  belief  the  University  of  Florida  Leadership  Study  staff 
chose  four  pilot  schools  to  serve  as  a laboratory  for  the  study.  The 
instruments  and  techniques  selected  and  developed  there  would  be  used 
in  many  schools  in  an  expanded  phase  of  the  study,  at  a later  date. 

The  research  team  established  the  best  possible  rapport  in  these  four 
schools. 

The  expanded  research  project  will  have  many  schools  to  study, 
in  a brief  period  of  time.  As  a result  it  will  be  more  difficult  to 
establish  full  rapport.  Because  of  this,  some  of  the  more  promising 

instruments  were  further  tested  in  a non-rapport  school. 
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Trial  In  The  Four  Rapport  Schools 

General  Description  of  the  Four  Rapport  Schools 

School  A was  a consolidated  school  in  a small  rural  community 
with  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grades.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
students  were  transported  to  school  by  bus.  The  rural  community  served 
by  the  school  had  an  average  socio-economic  status  for  the  region. 

Most  of  the  transported  students  did  part-time  work  on  the  fans  owned 
or  rented  by  their  parents. 

School  B,  with  kindergarten  through  the  seventh  grades,  was 
located  in  a small  urban  community  which  had  an  income  above  the  average 
for  the  state.  The  school  was  in  one  of  the  better  residential  areas 
of  the  city.  The  parents  of  the  students  had  reached  a high  economic 
and  educational  level. 

School  C was  a Negro  school  with  grades  one  through  twelve.  It 
was  located  in  a small  town  and  served  a rural  county.  The  socio-eco- 
nomic status  of  the  school  community  was  below  the  regional  average. 

The  number  of  stud  ait 3 attending  school,  especially  the  upper  grades, 
was  comparatively  small.  Students  needed  to  help  support  themselves  and 
their  families.  When  the  seasonal  crops  were  gathered  the  attendance 
reached  the  lowest  peak. 

School  D,  with  grades  seven  through  twelve,  was  located  in  a 
somewhat  typical  Florida  beach  community.  The  student  population  came 
largely  from  homes  in  which  the  parents  were  in  the  middle  socio-eco- 
nomic classification.  A few  ware  in  a higher  bracket  whereas  many  were 
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below  the  regional  average. 

Sample 

As  has  been  stated  previously,  the  sample  in  the  four  rapport 
schools  consisted  of  the  sixth,  ninth,  and  twelfth  grade  classes.  In 
School  A there  were  two  sixth  grade  classes,  two  ninth  grade  classes 
and  one  twelfth  grade  class.  In  School  B there  were  two  sixth  grade 
classes.  In  School  C there  were  erne  sixth  grade  class,  one  ninth  grade 
class  and  one  twelfth  grade  class.  In  School  D there  were  five  ninth 
grade  classes  and  three  twelfth  grade  classes.  The  average  attendance 
of  a class  during  the  study  was  about  twenty-six  students.  In  the 
eighteen  classes  in  the  study  1*76  students  were  administered  the  orig- 
inal questionnaire  instrument,  1*01*  completed  the  "School  Attitude  In- 
ventory," 1*61*  took  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale,"  and  1*62  students 
completed  the  "Measurement  of  Attitudes  Toward  Self  and  Others."  Four 
hundred  seventy-eight  pupils  took  part  in  the  class  interviews.  In 
class  observations  the  number  of  students  present  varied  from  day  to  day. 
The  number  was  approximately  the  same  as  the  average  attendance  when 
other  instruments  and  techniques  were  administered.  Over  one  hundred 
students  were  interviewed  individually  or  in  small  groups  of  five  or 
less. 

Obstacles  That  Had  to  Be  Overcome 

Not  a single  research  project  in  human  relations  could  be  found 
that  had  studied  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  together.  Yet  the 
over-all  University  of  Florida  Leadership  Study  is  concerned  with  all 


grade  levels.  How  to  make  a common  study  of  all  grades  was  a problem 
that  had  to  bo  solved  at  the  beginning  of  this  project. 

Of  the  standardised  instruments  examined  which  measure  seme  ele- 
ment of  human  relations  in  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
nearly  all  have  a separate  fora  for  these  two  types  of  school.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  to  find  techniques 
and  instruments  which  can  serve  as  a standard  for  measuring  different 
grade  levels  so  that  there  will  be  a common  basis  for  comparison.  To 
shew  true  variations,  the  instrument  or  technique  cannot  be  the  vari- 
able factor. 

In  the  selection  of  attitude  scales  this  problem  was  partially 
overcome  by  finding  scales  that  had  simple  language  and  concept.  Thus, 
they  could  be  used  in  the  lower  and  upper  grades,  then  checked  against 
the  other  criteria.  Nevertheless,  in  two  of  the  scales  selected  a 
large  percentage  of  the  statements  in  all  grade  levels  had  to  be  inter- 
preted, particularly  to  the  sixth  grade  classes. 

The  limitations  of  the  selected  instruments  created  a need  for 
the  development  of  an  attitude  scale.  This,  in  turn,  created  other  ob- 
stacles that  had  to  be  overcome.  Which  students  in  the  four  rapport 
schools  should  be  used  in  the  experiment  on  a 3cale  and  how  they  could 
be  secured  was  a problem  that  had  to  be  resolved.  After  much  considera- 
tion it  seemed  logical  to  use  a sixth  grade  class  as  a laboratory  for 
building  the  scale.  If  the  scale  could  be  made  simple  enough  for  sixth 
grade  students  to  understand  the  other  grade  levels  could  understand  it. 
In  using  this  grade  level  for  selecting  statements  to  be  used  in  the 
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scale  the  need  for  the  selected  statements  to  convey  the  same  meaning 
for  all  grades  in  the  study  had  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  investigator. 

A sixth  grade  teacher  and  her  class  had  been  most  cooperative 
when  the  standardized  instruments  were  administered.  They  were  asked 
to  help  build  a new  attitude  scale.  Both  the  teacher  and  the  pupils 
were  enthusiastic  with  the  idea.  The  teacher  thought  the  process  would 
be  an  educational  one  for  the  students.  The  students  were  enthusiastic 
over  helping  to  write  a dissertation.  At  the  same  tome  they  could  get 
away  from  their  routine  duties  I 

A continuing  problem  in  the  study  was  one  of  rapnort,  as  it  is 
in  all  satisfactory  human  relationships.  Particularly  this  was  true 
with  the  teachers  and  principals.  The  investigation  interrupted  regular 
school  routine.  It  was  concerned,  among  other  things,  with  student  at- 
titudes toward  the  teachers  and  principals.  The  problem  was  made  more 
difficult  by  the  necessity  for  the  investigator  to  be  as  impersonal  as 
possible  and  thus  exert  a minimum  of  influence  upon  the  natural  school 
environment.  Since  the  investigator  realized  that  a ma,ior  cause  of  the 
pro clem  was  a feeling  of  insecurity  on  the  part  of  the  school  staffs  and 
students  he  continuously  tried  to  dispel  this  insecurity.  By  showing 
honest  friendliness  and  constantly  reminding  the  school  populations  that 
the  study  was  not  intended  as  an  evaluation  of  the  schools  but  was  to 
evaluate  instruments  and  techniques,  rapport  was  obtained.  This  approach 
to  the  problem  tended  to  keep  from  creating  any  real  obstacles  to  the 
study.  It  was  apparent  that  the  rapport  which  would  enable  one  to  get  a 
candid  view  of  the  school  could  be  secured  more  easily  in  inverse  order 
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to  the  amount  of  responsibility  for  the  school  program  held.  There- 
fore, this  type  of  rapport  was  most  easily  established  with  students, 
next  with  teachers  and  lastly  with  principals. 

A problem  that  required  consultation  with  teachers  and  the 
principals  in  the  secondary  school  grades  was  one  concerned  with  the 
time  when  the  questionnaire  type  instruments  and  the  interview  tech- 
nique could  be  administered  without  seriously  disrupting  the  school 
program.  The  hane-rocm  period,  in  the  schools  studied,  lasted  for  a 
comparatively  few  minutes.  After  this  period  the  students  went  to 
different  classes.  If  the  students  were  held  over  for  an  extended 
homeroom  period  classes  were  disrupted. 

In  seeking  a solution  for  the  problem  it  was  found  that  all 
the  students  in  the  ninth  and  twelfth  grades  took  English.  Almost  none 
of  them  took  more  than  one  class  in  this  subject.  This  was  the  most 
feasible  class  set-up  for  administering  the  instruments.  It  was  decid- 
ed, therefore,  to  give  the  questionnaire  instruments  during  the  English 
class  periods.  In  the  four  rapport  schools  this  plan  had  an  additional 
advantage*  The  &iglish  teachers  were  interested  in  communication. 
Therefore,  they  were  cooperative  and  helpful  in  solving  the  problem  of 
how  to  make  an  original  questionnaire  instrument  that  would  be  under- 
stood by  the  students. 

Another  problem  that  had  to  be  faced  proved  to  be  not  as  serious 
as  it  had  been  anticipated.  The  acceptance  scale  selected  for  the  study 
is  validated  only  for  the  intermediate  grades.  Before  it  was  adminis- 
tered there  was  concern  on  the  part  of  the  investigator  that  the  ninth 
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and  twelfth  grade  students  would  think  the  classification  of  their 
fellow  students,  as  required  by  the  scale,  a practice  too  "unsophis- 
cated"  or  too  '’undemocratic1’  for  them  to  participate  in  cooperatively. 
In  the  four  rapport  schools  it  was  found,  however,  that  there  was  a 
minimum  of  this  type  of  feeling  expressed  in  the  upper  grades  as  well 
as  the  lower  grades  in  completing  the  scale.  Whatever  negative  feel- 
ings held  toward  this  type  of  measurement  were  dispelled  with  assur- 
ance given  to  the  students  that  their  answers  would  be  kept  absolutely 
confidential  and  that  by  contributing  to  a total  picture  of  the  human 
relations  pattern  of  their  school  they  would  be  helping  to  make  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Method  of  Administering  or  Using  Instruments  or  Techniques 

The  three  attitude  scales  used  in  the  stucty  were  administered 
in  a similar  manner.  All  of  the  other  instruments  and  techniques  were 
administered  or  used  somewhat  differently.  In  giving  each  scale  it 
was  emphasized  to  the  class  that  there  are  no  right  and  wrong  answers. 
To  make  the  findings  helpful  each  member  must  express  his  true  feelings. 

The  "School  Attitude  Inventory" t Each  student  in  a class  was 
given  a copy  of  this  ninety-item,  true  and  false  scale.  The  answers 
were  written  on  a separate  sheet  if  they  were  to  be  machine-scored,  or 
on  the  scale  fora  itself  if  they  were  to  be  hand-scored.  In  the  lower 
grades  when  administering  the  scale  the  meaning  of  many  of  the  state- 
ments had  to  be  explained. 

m 

The  ’’Measurement  of  Attitudes  Toward  Self  and  Others" : This 
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fifty-item,  five-step  response  scale  was  administered  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  attitude  scales.  In  administering  the  scale  the 
meaning  of  many  of  the  statements  required  an  explanation. 

The  "Student  Attitude  Scale":  This  original  instrument,  in 

the  form  administered  to  the  five  schools  in  the  study,  is  a seventy- 
five  item,  five-step  response  scale.  It  was  administered  similarly  to 
the  other  attitude  scales.  There  was  no  general  need  to  explain  any 
staten ents  before  the  students  started  marking  their  answers.  There 
were  cases,  however,  in  which  individual  students  wanted  an  explanation 
of  a particular  statement, 

’'The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale” » With  this  instrument  each 
student  in  a class  was  given  the  standardized  scale  form.  The  scale 
has  six  numbered  paragraphs,  stating  what  the  student  responding  would 
like  to  do  with  each  fellow  student,  A class  roll  was  given  each  stu- 
dent with  the  names  of  the  boys  and  girls  listed  separately.  Beside 
each  name  on  the  class  roll  the  student  placed  the  number  of  the  para- 
graph on  the  scale  sheet  which  most  appropriately  expressed  his  feelings 
toward  that  classmate. 

The  Class  Observational  Technique t This  is  a time-sampling  ob- 
servational technique.  A recorder  wrote  everything  that  happened  dur- 
ing a thirty  minute  class  period.  In  a column,  by  the  side  of  the 
report  of  class  activities,  he  wrote  interpretative  remarks  as  to  the 
human  relationships  of  the  students.  The  interpretative  remarks  were 
guided  by  a check-list.  During  the  study  each  class  was  observed  five 
times  over  a period  of  several  weeks. 
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The  Cla^s  Interview  Technique*  After  rapport  was  gained,  stu- 
dents in  the  class  were  asked  a list  of  questions  concerning  their  feel- 
ings toward  their  school*  Every  student  in  the  class  had  an  opportunity 
to  give  his  reaction  to  each  question*  After  answers  were  given  to  a 
question  each  student  was  asked  to  vote  on  the  one  answer  he  found  to 
be  most  preferable*  The  number  who  voted  an  each  answer  to  a question 
was  recorded.  After  the  class  the  percentage  favoring  each  answer  was 
calculated* 

Analyses  of  the  Data  in  the  Four  Rapport  Schools 
The  analyses  of  the  data  gathered  in  the  four  rapport  schools 
in  the  study  show  that  the  instruments  and  techniques  used  were  suc- 
cessful in  varying  degrees  as  measured  against  the  criteria,  observa- 
tions and  interviews,  teacher  judgments,  item  analyses  and  each  other* 

A reliability  test  was  run  on  the  attitude  scale  developed  in  the  study* 
When  the  techniques  and  instruments  were  selected  or  developed 
the  criteria  were  met  insofar  as  was  theoretically  possible*  How  the 
criteria  were  actually  met  has  been  further  determined  with  each  instru- 
ment and  technique,  now  that  the  data  have  been  analysed. 

The  "School  Attitude  Inventory” 

In  selecting  Inman’s  “School  Attitude  Inventory'*  for  the  study 

it  was  judged  as  an  instrurnent  that  met  the  criteria  for  a questionnaire 

< 

type  instrument  comparatively  wall*  The  Pest  given  it  in  the  four  rap- 
port schools  showed  that  the  investigator  was  justified  in  using  it  in 
this  research  project* 
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The  face  analysis  was  the  best  indication  of  whetlver  it  wet 
Criterion  1— relate  to  all  segments  of  the  school  population,  the 
school  as  a whole  and  bo  in  balance.  It  did  not  have  & section  on 
self  nor  on  the  school  as  a whole.  It  was  not  in  balance.  Forty- 
five  out  of  ninety  itens  were  related  to  teachers  whereas  only  five 
items  were  related  to  peers. 

On  Criterion  2 — can  be  effectively  used  in  the  sixth,  ninth 
and  twelfth  grades — the  tests  in  the  four  schools  showed  that  the 
"School  Attitude  Inventory"  could  not  be  used  with  a raaxLawn  of  ef- 
fectiveness in  all  of  the  sample  grades  in  this  study.  Sixth  grads 
students  had  much  difficulty  in  understanding  the  language  and  the 
concepts.  To  a lesser  degree  this  was  true  in  the  ninth  and  twelfth 
grades. 

Because  of  it®  other  strong  points  the  instrument  was  used 
in  the  study  although  it  did  not  meet  Criterion  3— one  with  mere  than 
two  choice  answers# 

The  tost  given  the  instrument  in  the  four  rapport  schools  re- 
vealed that  it  was  difficult  to  acteinistor  as  t lie  re  was  much  need  for 
interpreting  the  meaning  of  many  of  the  items  to  the  students.  On  the 
other  hand,  scoring  the  instrument  was  not  a difficult  task.  Cri- 
terion U— be  simple  enough  for  the  teacher  untrained  in  measurement  to 
administer  and  score  without  difficulty— was  met  only  in  part* 

Criterion  5 — car*  be  given  to  a class  within  a forty-five  min- 
ute period— was  met  by  the  "School  Attitude  Invent  on’'.”  The  test 
given  in  the  eighteen  classes  in  the  four  rapport  schools,  required 
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approximately  thirty  minutes  to  answer  all  the  statements  in  the  in- 
strument • 

Criterion  6 — acceptably  high  validity  and  reliability— was 
partly  met  by  the  instrument  as  shown  by  the  author* s report  on  it.'*' 

In  using  the  instrument  in  two  twelfth  grade  classes,  one  determined 
by  observations  as  cooperative  and  the  other  as  non-cooperative,  it 
successfully  discriminated  between  the  two.  The  reliability  has  not 
been  given  in  the  author's  account  of  his  investigation.  Since  no  va- 
lidity has  been  established  for  the  "School  Attitude  Inventory"  in  the 
elementary  school  a rank-difference  correlation  between  a skilled  sixth 

grade  teacher* s judgment  of  her  class  and  the  class  scores  on  the  in- 

2 

strument  was  found  in  the  study.  The  coefficient  of  correlation  was 
•d?  which  gave  it  a basis,  on  validity,  for  use  in  the  elementary 
school.  The  instrument  was  given  a further  test  for  validity  in  the 
non-rapport  school  in  the  study. 

In  general  the  "School  Attitude  Inventory,"  correctly  discrimi- 
nated between  students  with  poor  and  good  attitudes  when  measured  a- 
gainst  the  judgments  of  the  teachers  and  this  investigator.  Ten  stu- 
dents, however,  selected  by  the  teacher  and  the  observer  as  tiaving  very 

^Lyman,  o£.  cit.,  227-232. 

2The  rank-difference  correlation  formula  used  in  the  stucjy 

follows: 

This  formula  is  given  in:  Oarrett,  Henry  E.  Statistics  in 

Psychology  and  Education.  New  fork:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  19£>1, 

J&7 
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poor  attitudes  were  racked  as  having  good  to  excellent  attitudes  by 
the  inventory.  Most  of  these  students  were  in  the  3ixth  grade* 

The  "School  Attitude  Inventory'*  is  scored  on  a basis  of  the 
incorrect  answers.  Therefore,  the  higher  true  score  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lower  raw  score*  Table  I ■ -ivon  below  shows  a comparison 
of  the  total  means  of  the  four  rapport  schools,  in  comparison  to  the 
means  as  reported  by  Lyman  in  the  "cooperative"  and  "non-cooperative" 
schools  in  which  he  developed  the  instrument* 

TABLE  I 

COMPARATIVE  TOTAL  AVERAGES  ON  THE  WHOLE  SCALE  AND  SUB- 
SCALES OF  THE  "SCHOOL  ATTITUDE  INVENTORY"  FOR  THE  TWO 
SCHOOLS  IN  THE  LYMAN  STUDYl  AND  THE  FOUR 
RAPPORT  SCHOOLS 


Sub-Scales 

Mean 

School 

C 

Mean 

School 

N.  C. 

Mean 

Ii  Rapport  Schools 

Social  Life 

3.7 

5.U 

2.88 

Teachers 

Ui.ii 

17.8 

11.86 

Curriculum 

3.5 

ii.9 

ii.08 

Adninistration 

3.6 

6.0 

li.03 

Total 

25.9 

33.7 

22.85 

^T.ym&n,  0£.  cit.,  230. 
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It  can  be  seen  fran  Table  I that  the  students,  altogether,  in 

the  four  rapport  schools  expressed  Letter  attitudes  in  three  of  the 
four  sections  of  the  inventory  than  did  the  students  in  the  non-cooper- 
ative school  of  Lyman's  study.  In  the  section  on  curriculum  the  two 
groups  of  students  scored  the  same.  The  total  moan  was  better.  The 
table  shows  that  the  rapport  schools  of  this  study  do  not  together 
score  as  well  as  the  cooperative  scnool  in  Lyman's  study  on  attitudes 
toward  school  social  life  and  the  administi-abion.  On  attitudes  toward 
the  teachers  and  administration  the  rapport  schools  are  superior.  The 
rapport  schools  also  have  a better  total  3Core  than  the  cooperative 
school  of  the  Lyman  study# 

The  fact  that  tiie  four  rapport  schools  together  scored  better 
in  general  than  the  two  schools  in  the  Lyman  study  was  in  line  with  the 
observations  made  by  this  investigator  and  the  other  members  of  the  re- 
search team.  It  was  their  conclusion  that  the  human  relationships  of 
the  students  in  this  study  wore  in  general  much  above  average. 

Table  II  gives  the  average  of  the  answers  indicating  dissatis- 
faction with  the  school  on  each  section  and  the  total  for  every  class 
in  the  sample  of  the  rapport  schools# 

A check  was  made  against  the  attitude  scales  used  in  the  study# 
Before  they  were  administered  to  the  classes,  teachers  in  three  of  the 
schools,  which  have  more  than  one  section  of  a grade  level,  were  asked 
to  compare  the  attitudes  of  the  students  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  same  grade  level#  In  many  cases  the  teachers  expressed  the  opinion 
that  there  were  few  differences  between  classes#  A few  teachers  did 


TABLE  II 


COMPARATIVE  AV0SAO8S  OK  THE  WHOLE  SCALE  AHI)  SUB- 
SCALES  OF  THE  "SCHOOL  A TIT INVENTOR!"  FOR 
ALL  CLASSES  HI  THE  FOUR  RAPPORT  SCHOOLS 


Sub-Scales 

6-1 

SCHOOL  A 
6-2  9-1 

9-2 

12 

SCHOOL  B 

6-1  6-2 

SCHuOL  C 

6 9 12 

Social  Life 

1.28 

.95  3.oo 

2.82 

1.86 

• 

vs 

oo 

.79 

2.L7  3.96  3.50 

Teachers 

12.10 

7.61  10.2L 

9.88  U..03 

3.79 

5.86 

19.L7  11.93  15.L5 

Curriculum 

3.77 

2.59  3.86 

3.18 

2.50 

2.50 

2.17 

L.26  5.L8  6.50 

Administration 

5.00 

L.32  L.oL 

3.82 

2.61 

2.83 

3.72 

7.89  L.89  5.10 

Total 

22.15  15.50  21.1L  19.70  18.00 

9.70  12. 5L 

3L.09  26.26  30.55 
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Tabus  Ii  (Coitinuod) 


9-1 

9-2 

9-3 

SCHOOL  D 
9*4*  9-5 

12-1 

12-2 

12-3 

Total 

2.92 

3.29 

3.6? 

2.70 

6.66 

kJil 

6.75 

3.70 

2.88 

8.19 

13.86 

9.55 

12.50 

22.13 

16.59 

15.56 

11.67 

11*86 

3.66 

6.?6 

3.33 

6.00 

7.27 

6.05 

5.56 

3.59 

6.08 

2.73 

3.57 

2.00 

3.60 

6.16 

3.65 

6.09 

3.06 

6.03 

17.30 

25.66 

16.77 

26.80 

12.18 

26.50 

29.92 

22.00 

22.85 
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not  feel  qualified  to  make  a judgment.  In  otter  cases,  they  had 
definite  opinions  on  class  differences  in  attitudes* 

In  School  A the  sixth  grade  teachers  stated  that  the  class 
given  the  symbol  6-2  under  the  heading  of  that  School  on  Table  II 
was  superior  to  class  6-1.  The  figures  show  that  the  Lyman  scale 
made  this  same  discrimination. 

In  School  D the  English  classes  in  the  ninth  grade  were  group- 
ed according  to  achievement.  The  lowest  class  in  achievement,  had 
the  poorest  attitudes,  according  to  the  English  teacher.  Her  opinion 
was  verified.  Cki  the  table  the  symbol  for  this  class  is  9-5.  It  can 
be  noted  that  their  attitudes  showed  up  poorer  than  any  of  the  otter 
ninth  grade  classes  in  School  D and  poorer  than  all  other  classes  in 
the  study. 

In  School  B the  class  with  the  symbol  9-1  on  the  table  was 
Judged  by  the  ninth  grade  teachers  as  slightly  superior  to  9-2.  The 
inventory  scores  show,  however,  the  opposite  results  with  a alight 
superiority  shown  by  9-2  over  9-1. 

School  C,  had  one  section  of  each  grade.  Teachers  of  classes 
in  the  ninth  and  twelfth  grades,  when  asked  to  indicate  the  better  one 
on  attitudes,  chose  the  ninth  grade  class.  It  can  be  seen  in  Table  II 
that  the  "School  Attitude  Inventory"  made  this  same  distinction.  In 
School  A teachers  of  both  ninth  and  twelfth  grade  classes  were  asked 
to  distinguish  between  the  two  grades.  All  of  them  chose  the  twelfth 
grade  as  the  one  with  the  best  attitudes.  By  Table  II,  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  Iyman  scale  made  this  distinction. 
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Table  III  shows  a comparison  between  the  scores  on  the  Lyman 
scale  of  boys  and  girls  within  each  class  in  the  rapport  schools. 

It  was  the  definite  opinion  of  the  teachers  and  this  investi- 
gator that  there  was  a great  difference  between  the  boys  and  girls  in 
several  classes  in  the  rapport  schools  in  attitudes  toward  their 
school.  The  classes  in  which  this  was  especially  noted  are  given  in 
Table  III.  In  6-2  in  School  B,  9-5  in  School  D,  and  12-2  in  School  D 
girls*  attitudes  were  better  than  boys’.  In  each  of  these  classes 
the  "School  Attitude  Inven&oiy"  shows  this  difference  to  be  marked  in 
favor  of  the  girls.  In  School  C,  however,  it  was  noted  by  this  ob- 
server that  the  boys  in  the  twelfth  grade,  who  were  the  school  ath- 
letic and  social  leaders,  had  more  friendly  attitudes  than  the  girls. 
Girls  seemed  somewhat  resentful  of  the  boys’  social  status.  One  of 
the  few  cases  in  which  the  boys’  attitudes  were  superior  to  girls’  was 
revealed  by  the  score  made  on  the  Lyman  Scale  by  these  twelfth  grade 
boys. 

Table  IV  shows  the  total  differences  between  the  averages  made 
on  the  "Student  Attitude  I nventoiy " of  all  students  and  boys  and  girls. 
From  this  table  it  can  be  seen  that  in  every  phase  of  school  life  meas- 
ured by  the  "School  Attitude  Inventory"  girls  had  superior  attitudes  to 
the  boys.  The  differences  of  means  in  favor  of  the  girls  on  the  sec- 
tions ranged  from  .72  to  2.6Ii. 

The  item  scores  on  this  table  figured  so  that  each  section,  no 
matter  how  many  statements  were  in  it,  could  be  compared  on  an  equal 
basis.  The  differences  between  the  item  scores  made  by  boys  and  girls 
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TAHLF.  Ill 


COMPARATIVE  AVERAGES  ON  THE  WHOLE  SCALE  AND  THE  SUB- 
SCALES  OF  THE  ".SCHOOL  ATTITUDE  INVENTORY"  BY  SEXES 
FOR  ALL  CLASSES  IN  THE  FOUR  RAPPORT  SCHOOLS 


Section  6th.  Grade  9th.  Grads 

School  A School  B School  C School  A School  C 


6-1 

6—2 

6-1 

6-2 

6 

9-1  9-2 

9 

BOYS 

Social  Life 

•90 

.89 

•60 

1.31 

2.25 

3.20  3.50 

U.33 

Teachers 

15.50 

8.78 

i*.20 

7.62 

16.25 

12.70  12.70 

13.66 

Curricula# 

5.10 

3.1*1* 

3.10 

3.1*6 

1*.58 

5.60  5.50 

1**83 

Administration 

5.50 

5.11 

3.70 

U.30 

7.75 

5.30  5.66 

U.75 

Total 

27.00 

18.22  11.60  17.70 

30.83 

26.80  27.36 

27.57 

GIRLS 

Social  Life 

1.70 

1.00 

.57 

.38 

2.86 

2.82  2.1*5 

3.67 

Teachers 

11.10 

6.81 

3.50 

U.U* 

25.00 

8.00  7.82 

11.80 

Curriculum 

3.20 

2.00 

2.07 

1.13 

3.71 

2.27  1.91 

6.00 

Administration 

5.50 

3.77 

2.21 

3.25 

8.11* 

2.91  2.82 

5.00 

Total 

21.50  13.61 

8.35 

9.20 

39.71 

16.00  15.00 

26.17 
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TABLE  III  (Continued) 


9th 

. Grade 

12th. 

Grade 

Total 

School  D 

School  A 

School  i 

C School  0 

Average 

9-1 

9-2 

9-3 

9-U 

9-5 

12 

12 

12-1 

12-2  12-3 

Score 

3.2  9 

3.35 

2*50 

2.66 

7.20 

2.10 

3.22 

6.1*0 

5.15 

2.88 

3.27 

10.57 

18.29  : 

12.50 

12.12* 

25.73 

8.80 

12.33 

16.90 

17.39 

10.88 

13.03 

5.00 

5.88 

5.00 

5.86 

8.1*7 

2.20 

6.22 

1*.1*0 

5.38 

3.87 

1*.98 

2.66 

li.76 

3.00 

2u28 

6.67 

2.50 

l*.!*!* 

i*.70 

i*.38 

3.12 

1*.72 

21.72 

32.28  i 

23.00 

25.12* 

1*8.07 

15.60 

26.21 

32.1*0 

32.30 

20.75 

26.00 

2.50 

3.22 

1.71 

2.33 

5.1*3 

1.72 

3.73 

2.75 

lt.27 

L.05 

2.55 

5.1*2 

9.67 

8.72  : 

13.33  : 

11*  .1*3 

12.27 

18.00 

12.67 

13.36 

12.00 

10.39 

1.70 

3.67 

2.86 

6.33 

U.71 

2.67 

6.73 

3.75 

5.73 

3.1*7 

3.35 

2.56 

2.1*1* 

1.71 

2.00 

5.00 

2.67 

5.6L 

2.1*1 

3.73 

3.00 

3.70 

12.20  19.00  15.00  ; 

23.99  1 

29.57 

19.33 

31*.10 

21.58 

27.09  ; 

22.52 

19.99 

no 


can  be  seen  as  approximately  the  same  on  all  the  sub-scales,  except 
the  curriculum  item  score*  Here  the  difference  was  about  twice  as 
great  as  on  the  other  sub-scales.  This  finding  of  the  Lyman  scale  was 
in  keeping  with  a belief  of  many  educators  that  the  school  program 
favors  girls’  interests  and  behavior  patterns.  As  a result  school  is 
more  disliked  by  boys. 

TABLE  IV 

COMPARATIVE  TOTAL  AVERAGES  ON  THE  WHOLE  SCALE  AND 
THE  SUB-SCALES  OF  THE  "SCHOOL  ATTITUDE  INVENTORY” 

FOR  ALL  STUDENTS,  BOYS,  AND  GIRLS  IN  THE  FOUR 
RAPPORT  SCHOOLS 


Sub-scales 

All  Students 

Boys 

Girls 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Social  Life 

2.88 

.20 

3.27 

.22 

2.55 

.17 

Teachers 

11.86 

.31 

13.03 

.2  9 

10.39 

.23 

Curriculum 

U.09 

.32 

U.98 

.33 

3.35 

.22 

Admini st ration 

U.03 

.30 

h.  72 

.31 

3.70 

.25 

Total 

22.86 

1.13 

26.00 

1.15 

19.99 

.87 

Frank  S.  Freeman  and  Catherine  C.  Miles  in  reviewing  research 
on  sex  differences  state* 

In  educational  progress  girls  are  generally  ahead  of 
bpys  from  the  lowest  grades  through  high  school.  The 
contii buttons  of  the  girls’  relatively  greater  verbal 
comprehension,  their  conformity,  passivity,  and  desire 
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for  approval,  their  limitation  to  academic  study  by 
exclusion  from  the  more  highly  regarded  extracurricular 
pursuits,  and  the  lesser  capacity  of  women  teachers  to 
appreciate  boys*  more  independent  efforts  may  all  be 
involved  in  this  phenomenon  aa  revealed  in  American 
public  education.  Contrast  between  the  more  docile 
conformity  of  the  girls  and  the  individualism  of  boys 
conforms  to  expectation  in  terms  of  the  physical  and 
social  sex  differences.  From  early  childhood  girls 
are  protected,  directed  and  influenced  in  the  direction 
of  self-restraint  and  law  abiding  conservatism.  ... 
boys  are  early  urged  to  take  initiative  and  responsifci- 
lity,  especially  in  situations  requiring  pugnacity  and 
braveiy.l 

The  lower  score  made  by  the  boys  on  attitudes  toward  school 
social  life,  teachers  and  administrators  is  in  line  with  the  facts 
that  boys  drop  out  of  school  more  than  girls,  that  teachers  who  are 
predominantly  female  favor  girls*  interests  and  that  boys  are  in  more 
disciplinary  type  troubles  than  girls.  Logically,  these  facts  would 
be  related  to  toys*  poorer  attitudes  toward  school  social  life,  the 
teachers  and  the  administration. 

Table  V shows  a comparison  of  the  four  rapport  schools  as  meas- 
ured by  Lyman's  scale.  This  table  shows  that  the  students  of  School  B 
had  the  best  attitudes  on  every  measurement  made  by  the  "School  Atti- 
tude Inventory."  This  was  a correct  discrimination,  measured  against 
the  opinions  of  the  observers  in  the  Leadership  Project.  School  C, 
which  had  the  poorest  attitudes  as  shown  by  the  table,  was  a Negro 
school.  Host  of  the  teachers  and  students  in  School  C apparently  were 
trying  to  climb  the  socio-economic  ladder  and  they  seemed  to  be 


Vreeman,  Frank  S.  and  Miles,  Catherine  C.  "Sex  Differences" 
in  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research.  (Edited  by  W.  S.  Monroe,  Jr.) 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Ccnpany7  19&’,'  1206. 
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constantly  frustrated  by  the  caste  system  of  which  they  were  a part. 
This  may  explain  why  the  students  hftd  poorer  attitudes  than  the  stu- 
dents in  the  three  white  schools.  Despite  the  poor  scores  of  School 
C it  did  not  score  as  low  as  the  nom-r&pport  school  in  the  Lyman  study. 

TABLE  V 

COMPARATIVE  AVERAGES  ON  THE  WHOLE  SCALE  AND  THE  SUB- 
SCALKS  OF  THE  "SCHOOL  ATTITUDE  INVENTORY"  FOR  THE 
FOUR  RAPPORT  SCHOOLS 


Sub-Scales 

School 

A 

School 

B 

School 

C 

School 

D 

Social  Life 

1.72 

.69 

3.38 

3.95 

Teachers 

10.23 

h.92 

15.16 

13.68 

Curriculum 

3.13 

2.31 

5.lt3 

li.71 

Administration 

3.89 

3.31 

5.80 

3.66 

Total 

18.97 

11.23 

29.77 

26,00 

School  A shown  in  Table  V ranked  second  in  the  students'  ex- 
pression of  good  attitudes.  The  seven  observers  in  the  leadership 
project  gave  this  same  rank  to  School  A.  The  observers  could  not  make 
a distinction  between  School  C and  School  D. 

Table  VI  shows  a comparison  between  the  three  grade  levels 
used  in  the  study  of  the  rapport  schools.  In  the  table  it  is  shown 
that  the  sixth  grade  students  express  better  attitudes  toward  school 
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life  than  the  students  in  the  upper  grades.  From  his  lengthy  observa- 
tions of  the  four  schools  this  investigator  found  the  sane  to  be  true. 

TABLE  VI 

COMPARATIVE  AVERAGES  ON  THE  WHOLE  SCALE  AND  THE  SUB- 
SCALE OF  THE  "SCHOOL  ATTITUDE  INVENTORY"  FOR  THE 
SIXTH,  NINTH  AND  TWELFTH  GRADES  IN  THE  FOUR 
RAPPORT  SCHOOLS 


Sub- sc ales 

6th. 

9th. 

12th. 

Social  Life 

1.1U 

3.58 

3.57 

Teachers 

9.16 

12.56 

13.1di 

Curriculum 

3.21 

U.72 

U.27 

Administration 

U.56 

3.98 

3.56 

Total 

18.07 

2h.8U 

2U.8h 

Figures  1 and  2,  are  given  to  show  how  the  "School  Attitude  In- 
ventory" discriminates  between  the  four  rapport  schools  and  the  three 
sample  grades  used  in  the  study,  respectively. 

Figure  1 shows  that  in  every  score  interval  the  sixth  grade 
scored  better  than  the  other  two  grades.  The  ninth  grade  had  a wider 
range  in  scores  but  in  general  it  closely  parallelled  the  twelfth  grade. 

Since  the  number  of  students  in  the  sample  of  the  four  schools 
was  not  equal  the  cumulative  percentage  graphs  showed  an  advantage  of 
placing  each  frequency  on  a percentage  basis  and  thus  facilitated  the 
comparison.  In  Figure  2 it  can  be  seen  that  School  B in  every  decile 
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FIGURE  1.  CUMULATIVE  PKRC1NTAGE  OF  SCOifcS  ON  THE  "SCHOOL 
ATTITUDE  INVENTORY”  FOR  THE  SIXTH,  NINTH  AND 
TWELFTH  GRADES  OF  THE  POUR  RAPPORT  SCHOOLS. 


Key:  Sixth  grade,*, 

Ninth  grace _ 
Twelfth  grade, 
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FIGURE  2.  CUMULATIVE  PERCENTAGES  OF  SCORES  ON  THE  "SCHOOL 
ATTITUDE  INVENTORY"  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  FOUR  RAPPORT 
SCHOOLS. 


Key:  School  A. 

School  B 
School  C, 
School  D, 
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had  a higher  score  than  the  other  schools.  School  A scored  better  in 
each  interval,  except  at  the  bottan  of  the  scale.  While  the  range  in 
scores  in  School  C was  not  as  wide  as  in  the  other  schools  the  graph 
shows  that  it  scored  lower  than  the  other  schools  in  general. 

The  "Measurement  of  Attitudes  Toward  Self  and  Others.” 

In  general  the  trial  of  this  scale  in  the  four  rapport  schools 
showed  that  it  met  the  criteria  about  as  was  expected  when  it  was  se- 
lected for  the  study. 

On  Criterion  1— relate  specifically  to  attitudes  toward  self, 
all  segments  of  the  school  population,  the  school  as  a whole  and  be  in 
balance— the  face  analysis  showed  that  it  would  seek  only  to  measure 
self  and  others  in  general.  Therefore,  as  a lone  instrument,  it  did 
not  meet  this  criterion. 

Criterion  2 — can  be  effectively  used  in  the  sixth,  ninth,  and 
twelfth  grades— was  shown  to  be  only  partially  met  when  the  instrument 
was  administered  in  the  three  grade  levels  U3ed  in  the  study.  While  it 
was  apparently  more  effectively  used  in  all  of  the  grade  levels  sampled 
than  was  the  "School  Attitude  Inventory"  in  the  sixth  and  in  some  ninth 
grades  students  had  trouble  in  understanding  a high  percentage  of  the 
items  of  the  scale  because  of  complex  language  and  concepts. 

The  face  analysis  of  the  instrument  showed  that  it  met  Criterion 
3— have  more  than  two  choice  answers. 

The  "Measurement  of  Attitudes  Toward  Self  and  Others"  only 
partially  met  Criterion  b— be  simple  enough  for  a person  not  highly 
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trained  in  measurements  to  administer  and  score*  While  it  was  found 
easy  enough  to  score,  it  did  meet  this  criterion,  whereas  it  did  not 
meet  Criterion  2— -too  complex  language  and  concepts*  So  much  interpre- 
tation had  to  be  made  of  statements  in  the  instrument  that  it  proved 
very  difficult  to  administer* 

Criterion  5> — can  be  given  to  a class  within  a forty-five  minute 
period— was  fully  met  by  the  "Measurement  of  Attitudes  Toward  Self  and 
Others"  as  on  the  average,  classes  completed  taking  it  in  approximately 
thirty  minutes,  including  explanations* 

Criterion  6— acceptable  validity  and  reliability — had  been 
proved  partly  for  the  instrument  by  its  author  before  its  selection  for 
this  study*  The  report  that  Philips  made  on  the  instrument  showed  its 
validity  in  terns  of  correlations  between  the  section  on  self  and  the 
section  on  others.  With  forty-five  tenth  grade  students  this  correlation 
was  *67  and  on  forty-one  twelfth  grade  students  it  was  ,51.  Previously 
the  questionnaire  had  been  given  to  an  older  group  of  forty-eight  college 
summer  school  students  and  the  correlation  coefficient  was  *7U.  A test- 
retest  reliability  of  the  questionnaire,  was  *8li  for  the  section  regard- 
ing self  and  *82  for  the  section  regarding  others*"*- 

Since  the  "Measurement  of  Attitudes  Toward  Self  and  Others" 
never  had  been  proved  valid  for  the  elementary  school  it  was  decided  to 
seek  to  validate  it  in  the  sixth  grade*  The  same  sixth  grade  teacher 
and  his  class  who  helped  to  further  validate  the  "School  Attitude  Inven- 
tory" were  used  in  this  so  that  there  could  be  a basis  of  comparison 

■^Philips,  o£.  cit,,  79-80. 
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between  the  instrument s.  The  ranks  of  the  students  on  attitudes  made 
by  the  teacher  were  correlated  with  their  records  on  the  scored  scales. 
The  coefficient  of  correlation  was  found  to  be  .86.  Considering  this 
coefficient  and  the  validity  and  reliability  established  by  the  author 
there  was  a fairly  high  assurance  that  Criterion  6 was  met  by  the  in- 
strument. 

Table  VII  shows  the  comparative  figures  on  all  the  eighteen 
classes  in  the  study  of  the  four  rapport  schools. 

It  is  shown  by  the  table  that  the  "Measurement  of  Attitudes  To- 
ward Self  and  Others,"  in  general  did  discriminate  correctly  a3  meas- 
ured against  the  standard  of  teacher  judgments.  In  the  c ase  of  the 
sixth  grade  class  in  School  A with  the  symbol  6-2,  however,  which  was 
judged  fcy  the  teacher  to  be  superior  to  the  other  sixth  grade  section, 
the  data  showed  the  opposite.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ninth  grade  sec- 
tion in  School  A which  was  judged  superior  in  attitudes  by  the  teachers 
showed  up  to  be  the  best  by  the  scale.  The  ninth  grade  section  that  was 
judged  the  poorest  in  School  D,  9-5  in  the  table,  made  the  poorest  score 
in  that  school.  The  twelfth  grade  class  in  School  D,  which  was  rated 
the  lowest  by  the  teachers  as  shown  in  Table  VII  vas  slightly  below  the 
other  sections. 

In  School  C,  which  had  only  one  section  of  each  grade  the  ninth 
grade  was  in  comparison  ranked  above  the  twelfth  grade  by  their  teachers. 
The  "Measurement  of  Self  and  Others"  scale  gives  the  opposite  result  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  table.  It  did,  however,  make  the  same  distinction 
as  the  teachers  on  its  sub-scale  of  attitudes  toward  others. 
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TABLE  VII 

COMPARATIVE  ITM  AVERAGES  ON  THE  WHOLE  SCALE  AND  THE 
SUB-SCALES  OF  THE  "MEASUREMENT  OP  ATTITUDES  TOWARD 
SELF  AND  OTHERS"  FOR  ALL  THE  CLASSES  IN  THE 
RAPFHDRT  SCHOOLS 


Sixth  Grade 

School  A School  B School  School  A School 

c c 

Sub-Scales  6-1  6-2  6-1  6-2  6 9-1  9-2  9 

Self  2,98  2.67  3.55  3.Ht  2.79  3.59  3.11  2.93 

Others  3.01  2.87  3.26  3.06  2.71  3.60  2.99  2.85 


Total 


2.99  2.79  3.1»0  3.10  2.75  3.60  3.05  2.89 
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TABLB  VII  (Continued) 


Ninth  Grade 

Twelfth  Grade 

School  D 

School 

School 

A 

C 

9-1 

9-2 

9-3 

94* 

9-5 

12 

12 

12-1 

12-2 

12-3 

Total 

344) 

3*1*5 

3.37 

3.30 

3.06 

34)7 

3.10 

3.59 

3.1)7 

3.1)0 

3.27 

344) 

3*1*2 

3.31 

3.21) 

3.27 

3.1)6 

2.70 

3.31 

3.26. 

3.31) 

3.19 

344) 

3.1)3 

3*31) 

3.27 

3.16 

34)3 

2.91) 

3.1)5 

3.36 

3.37 

3.23 
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Table  Till  givap  the  comparative  average  item  scores  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  all  the  classes  in  the  rapport  schools#  Table  VIII 
shows  tha  t,  ^uet  as  with  Lyman  * s Attitude  Scale,  the  "Measurement  of 
Attitudes  Toward  Self  and  Others,"  pointed  to  girls  having  better  at- 
titudas  toward  the  school  than  boys# 

The  figures  for  the  class  in  School  B shown  in  the  table  as 
6*2  did  not  show  that  boys  had  poorer  attitudes  than  the  girls,  as  was 
indicated  by  their  teacher#  The  opinion  of  the  ninth  grade  teacher  in 
School  D of  the  class  9-5  and  of  the  twelfth  grade  teacher  of  class 
12-2  that  the  girls  in  those  classes  had  superior  attitudes  to  Idle  boys 
was  affirmed  by  the  scale#  In  School  C the  twelfth  grade  class  in  which 
the  teachers  thought  the  boys  had  superior  attitudes  the  figures  in 
Table  VIII  showed  the  opposite# 

Incidentally,  it  can  be  noted  from  the  table  that  the  total 
scores  for  both  boys  and  girls  were  higher  on  attitudes  toward  self  tlian 
on  others#  Also,  there  was  a slightly  greater  difference  shown  between 
the  sexes  on  attitudes  toward  others  than  on  attitudes  toward  self# 

Table  IX  reports  the  comparative  figures  in  the  sample  grades 
of  the  study# 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  in  two  of  the  three  schools 
that  have  both  ninth  and  twelfth  grades  that  the  ninth  grades  were  su- 
perior in  attitudes.  On  analysis  of  the  data  the  Philips  scale  made 
the  same  discrimination,  as  can  be  seen  by  Table  IX.  The  ninth  grades 
all  together  on  the  "Measurement  of  Self  and  Others"  scale,  scored  be- 
low the  twelfth  grades  together.  While  on  the  Lyman  Scale  the  sixth 


CCMPARATIVB  ITf*  AV®A0K8  ON  THE  WHOLE  SCALE  AND  THE  SUB-SCALES  OP  THE 
MEASURIWENT  OF  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SELF  AND  OTHERS"  FOR  BOIS  AND  FOR  GIRLS 
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TABLE  VIII  (Continued) 
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grade  scored  the  best,  on  the  '•Measurement  of  Self  and  Others"  it  was 
the  poorest. 


TABLE  IX 


COMPARATIVE  FIGURES  ON  THE  WHOLE  SCALE  AND  THE  SUB-SCALE 
OF  THE  "MEASURTOEHT  OF  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SELF  AND  OTHERS" 
FOR  THE  SIXTH,  NINTH,  AND  TWELFTH  GRADES  IN  THE  FOUR 
RAPPORT  SCHOOLS 


Grades 

Self 

Others 

Total 

6th. 

3.01 

2.97 

3.00 

9th. 

3.32 

3.27 

3.31 

12th. 

3.ia 

3.3U 

3.37 

Figure  3 shows  the  difference  between  grades  by  a cumulative- 
percentage  graph. 

Table  X shows  the  comparison  among  the  four  rapport  schools  of 
attitudes  toward  self  and  others  both  separately  and  together. 

The  Leadership  Study  investigators  rated  student  attitudes  as 
being  best  in  School  B and  second  best  in  School  A.  They  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  School  C and  D as  there  was  a difference  of  opinion 
here.  The  Philips  scale,  as  is  given  in  Table  X,  ranked  School  D first, 
followed  in  respective  order  by  Schools  B,  A,  and  C.  Lyman's  scale 
made  the  same  discrimination  for  School  C.  The  fact  that  School  C was 
a Negro  school,  with  many  out-group  pressures  may  have  accounted  for 
the  score  being  different  from  the  other  three  schools. 
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FIGURE  3.  CUifULATIVE  PERCENTAGE  OF  SCORES  ON  THE  "MEASUREMENT 
OF  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SELF  AND  OTHERS"  FOR  THE  SIlTH, 
NINTH  AND  TWELFTH  GRADES  OF  THE  FOUR  RAPPORT  SCHOOLS. 


Key:  Sixth  Grade, 

Ninth  Grade. 
Twelfth  Grade, 
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TABLE  X 


COMPARATIVE  FIGURES  ON  THE  WOLE  SCALE  AND  THE  SUB-SCALE 
OF  THE  "MPASURSfUrr  OF  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SELF  AND  OTHERS'* 
FOR  THE  FOUR  RAPPORT  SCHOOLS 


Schools 

Self 

Others 

Total 

A 

3.16 

3.20 

3.17 

B 

3.33 

3.15 

3.2U 

C 

2.92 

2.77 

2.8U 

D 

3.35 

3.32 

3.3U 

Figure  U givoa  a graphic  presentation  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  schools  as  shown  by  the  "Measurement  of  Attitudes  Toward 
Self  and  Others.** 

"Student  Attitude  Scale" 

Of  the  three  attitude  scales  used  in  the  study  the  original 
"Student  Attitude  Scale"  is  shown  by  an  analysis  of  the  data  as  having 
done  the  best  job  in  meeting  the  criteria  and  in  making  the  correct 
discriminations. 

The  "3tudent  Attitude  Scale"  was  constructed  to  meet  fully  Cri- 
terion 1— relate  specifically  to  attitudes  toward  self,  all  segments 
of  the  school  population,  the  school  as  a whole  and  be  in  balance. 

Criterion  2— can  be  effectively  used  in  the  sixth,  ninth  and 
twelfth  grades— was  met  by  the  instrument.  The  students  in  all  the 
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FIGURE  4.  CUMULATIVE  PERCENTAGES  OF  SCORES  ON  THE  ^MEASUREMENT 
OF  ATTITUDES  TOWARDS  SELF  AND  OTH^iS"  FOR  EACH  OF 
THE  FOUR  RAPPORT  SCHOOLS. 


Key: 


School  A. 
School  B. 
School  C, 
School  D, 
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grade  levels  in  the  rapport  schools  who  answered  the  statements  of 
the  instrument  did  so  in  a minimum  of  time.  They  a3ked  for  almost  no 
interpretation  of  words  or  concepts. 

The  "School  Attitude  Scale"  was  constructed  to  meet  Criterion 
3— have  more  than  two  choice  answers. 

The  original  instrument  met  Criterion  U~be  simple  enough  for 
a person  not  highly  trained  in  measurements  to  administer  and  score. 

The  trial  given  it  in.  the  eighteen  classes  in  the  rapport  school  shewed 
that  it  is  simple  to  administer.  Scoring  the  instrument  was  found  to 
be  comparatively  easy. 

On  Criterion  5— can  be  givan  to  a class  within  a forty-five 
minute  period— was  easily  mat  by  the  "School  Attitude  Scale"  as  on  the 
average  the  students  in  tha  rspport  schools  completed  its  seventy-five 
items  in  less  time  than  they  used  to  complete  the  fifty-item  "Measure- 
ment of  attitudes  Toward  S6lf  and  Others." 

^tetensive  tests,  both  in  the  rapport  schools  and  the  non-rap- 
port  school,  were  given  the  instrument  to  find  out  how  the  instrument 
met  Criterion  6~ acceptably  high  validity  and  reliability.  A rank- 
correlation  was  made  between  judgments  of  teachers  and  scores  made  on 
the  scale.  The  rating  on  attitudes  of  students  made  by  the  sixth  grade 
teacher  which  was  correlated  with'  the  scores  of  her  students  on  the 
"School  Attitude  Inventory"  and  the  "Measurement  of  Attitudes  Toward 
Self  and  Others,"  respectively,  was  also  used  for  a rank-correlation 
with  the  scores  on  the  "Student  Attitude  Scale."  \Jhereas  the  coeffi- 
cient of  correlation  for  ths  ranked  scores  with  her  ranking  on  the 
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former  sc  axe  was  .09  ami  on  the  xatter  scaxe  was  .86,  on  the  Stu- 
cient  Attitu he  Inventory1*  it  was  .96.  A ninth  grade  teacher  in  another 
of  the  rapport  scuoois,  whom  the  investigator  judged  as  knowing  stu- 
dents well,  ranked  her  class,  the  scores  made  on  the  "Student  Atti- 
tude Scale"  were  correlated  with  her  ranking,  the  coefficient  of  cor- 
relation between  the  ranking  of  this  teacher  and  the  class  scores  was 
•90.  To  further  validate  the  instrument  it  was  decided  to  request 
that  teachers  of  the  non-rapport  school  rank  their  students  by  classes 
according  to  attitudes  for  the  purpose  of  making  other  rank-correla- 
tions with  the  scores.  lor  further  validity  it  was  decided  to  U3e  the 
data  gathered  in  the  non-rapport  school  to  make  correlations  batween 
the  "Student  Attitude  Scale"  and  the  standardized  instruments  used  in 
the  study.  Moreover,  to  meet  Criterion  6 a reliability  check  was  made 
on  the  data  in  the  non- rapport  school.  An  analysis  of  these  findings 
has  been  given  further  in  the  chapter  where  the  data  from  the  non-rap- 
port school  were  analyzed. 

It  is  shown  in  Table  XI  that  in  most  instances  the  data 
gathered  by  the  "School  Attitude  Scale"  correlated  with  the  previously 
mentioned  judgments  of  the  teachers  concerning  the  attitudes  of  their 
classes. 

The  sixth  grade  class  in  School  A,  6-2,  which  the  teachers 
judged  as  superior  in  attitudes  is  shown  in  the  table  as  the  better  one 
of  the  two. 

The  ninth  grade  class  in  School  D,  9-5,  which  had  the  lowest 
English  achievement  was  ranked  very  low  in  attitudes  by  its  teacher. 
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Hot  only  did  this  class  score  lowest  on  the  scale  for  its  grade 
level,  but  it  was  the  lowest  class  in  the  three  white  schools.  This 
teacher  also  ranked  the  class  shewn  as  9*2  in  the  table,  the  highest 
aeriievamant  class  in  ninth  grade  ’English,  as  superior  for  their  grade. 
The  "Student  Attitude  Scale"  was  the  only  one  of  the  Questionnaire 
type  ^instruments  in  the  study  that  made  this  discrimination. 

The  twelfth  grade  class  ranked  as  the  lowest  of  this  grade 
level  in  attitudes  by  its  English  teacher  is  shown  as  the  lowest  in 
Table  XI. 

Xn  School  C,  wit n only  one  section  for  each  grade,  the 
teachers  in  the  secondary  school  rated  the  ninth  grade  slightly  above 
the  twelfth.  Table  XI  snows  that  the  "Student  Attitude  Scale"  makes 
thxs  distinction. 

Table  XII  shows  that  boys*  attitudes  toward  the  school  are 
poorer  than  girls'.  This  was  verified  by  the  findings  of  the  stand- 
ardized scales  used  in  the  study.  As  previously  mentioned,  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  curriculum  and  the  teachers  favor  girls; 
therefore,  the  analysis  verified  the  prediction. 

It  is  shown  in  the  table  that  boys  express  poorer  attitudes 
toward  the  school  in  general,  every  sequent  of  the  school  population, 
and  the  school  as  a whole.  The  largest  differences  between  boys  and 
girls  were  in  attitudes  toward  teachers  and  toward  principals.  The 
differences  on  the  item  averages  of  these  two  sub- sc ales  were  both 
•2lu  The  aaallest  differences  were  in  attitudes  toward  self  and  to- 
ward school,  ,10  and  .11  respectively.  The  difference  in  attitudes 
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TABLE  XI 


COMPARATIVE  FIGURES  ON  THE  "STUDENT  ATTITUDE  SCALE" 
FOR  THE  CUSSES  OF  RAPPORT  SCHOOLS 


6th.  Grade 

9th. 

Grade 

Schools 

A 

A 

B 

B 

C 

A 

A 

C 

D 

6-1 

6-2 

6-1 

6-2 

6 

9-1 

9-2 

9 

9-2 

Self 

81.85 

79.5b 

90.16 

87.7b 

61.22 

82.1*8 

85.81 

70.53 

86.86 

Peers 

31.60 

3U.58 

39.66 

38.85 

2b.67 

3U.36 

35.1*2 

3b.  71 

3l*.72 

Teachers 

73.25 

7L.96 

87.00 

79.89 

b9.00 

73.52 

7U.0U 

70.01* 

77.72 

Principal 

33.UO 

39.33 

U5.95 

bl.96 

27.39 

33.96 

38.92 

35.82 

1*1.11 

School  as 

a Whole 

35.20 

39.25 

39.37 

35.30 

26.50 

56.1*0 

37.61 

32.68 

39.78 

Total 

255.30  267.67  302.16  283.7b  188.78 

280.72  271.81  21*3.79  280.25 
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TABLE  II  (Continued) 


9th.  Grade 

12th.  Grade 

D 

D 

D 

D 

A 

C 

n 

D 

D 

9-2 

9-3 

9-h 

9-5 

12 

12 

12-1 

12-2 

12-3 

100.13 

38.1*5 

3iul7 

30.75 

90.65 

77.17 

83.3b 

86.66 

9i.o5 

36.00 

36.12 

32.69 

32.1*0 

bi.oo 

33.56 

36.0b 

36.bO 

bo.oo 

76.10 

75.95 

66.62 

65.80 

81.03 

67.01* 

7b  .b8 

69.88 

76.61 

38.63 

39.1*5 

3b.69 

36.55 

1*2.86 

35.0b 

b 3.36 

38.2b 

33.19 

39.63 

37.58 

36.90 

35.60 

U1.86 

30.56 

39.20 

38.32 

1*0.52 

291.71  277.81*  255.07  251.10 

297.1a  21*3.39  281.92  269.32  286.38 
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TABLE  XII 

COMPARATIVE  FIGURES  ON  THE  WHOLE  SCALE  AND  THE  SUB- 
SCALES OF  THE  "STUDENT  ATTITUDE  SCALE"  FOR  ALL 
STUDENTS  AND  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  SEPARATELY 


Scales 

Class 

Item 

Average  Average 

Boys 

Item 

Average  Average 

Qirls 

Item 

Average  Average 

Self 

85.18 

3.bl 

83.99 

3.36 

86.39 

3.b6 

Peers 

3 5.bb 

3.5b 

3b.  76 

3.b8 

36.1b 

3.61 

Teachers 

73.63 

3.68 

71.23 

3.56 

76.05 

3.80 

Principal 

38.39 

3.8b 

37.20 

3.72 

39.59 

3.96 

School  as 
a Whole 

37.1b 

3.71 

36.29 

3.63 

37.38 

3.7b 

Total 

269.79 

3.60 

263.b7 

3.51 

276.17 

3.68 

toward  peers  was  .13 • 

Table  XIII  indicates  comparative  averages  scored  on  the  five 
sub-scales.  The  total  for  the  three  grade  levels  in  the  study  is  shown. 

The  "Student  Attitude  Scale"  points  to  only  a small  difference 
between  the  grade  levels  in  attitudes  toward  the  school.  The  stand- 
ardized instruments  used  in  the  study  similarly  pointed  to  a small  dif- 
ference. Table  XIII  shows  that  the  sub-scale  on  self  is  the  only  one 
in  which  there  were  more  than  four-points  spread  between  averages  made 
by  the  different  classes.  The  sixth  grade  class,  although  low  on  atti- 
tudes expressed  toward  self  and  others  and  the  school  as  a whole,  had 


th®  highest  score  on  attitudes  toward  the  teachers.  It  is  shown  in 
the  table  that  the  twelfth  grade  class  had  th©  highest  total  average. 
It  is  followed  in  order  by  the  ninth  and  sixth  grade  classes.  This 
was  the  exact  discrimination  made  by  the  "Measurement  of  Attitudes 
Toward  Self  and  Others"  but  differs  with  the  discrimination  made  by 
the  "School  Attitude  Inventory.' 

TABLE  XIII 

COMPARISONS  OF  AVSIAOE  SCORES  OH  THE  "STUDENT  ATTITUDE 
SCALE"  BY  GRADES  FOR  THE  FOUR  RAPPORT  SCHOOLS 


Sub- sc ales 

6th. 

Grades 

9th. 

12th. 

Self 

81.2 

85.9 

87.0 

Peers 

3U.6 

314.8 

37.5 

Teachers 

7li.2 

73.1 

7U.1 

Principal 

38.U 

37.7 

39.7 

School  As  a Whole 

35.5 

39.fc 

38.2 

Total 

26I4.07 

271.1 

276.6 

Figure  5 graphically  shows  the  discrimination  made  by  the 
"Student  Attitude  Scale"  between  the  grade  levels  of  the  four  rapport 
schools.  This  graph  shows  the  cumulative  percentages  of  students  in 
each  score  interval  of  the  three  grade  levels.  It  can  be  seen  that 
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the  widest  range  of  scores  was  in  the  sixth  grade  scoring  Idle  low- 
est. The  narrowest  range  was  in  the  twelfth  grade  scoring  the  high- 
est. This  was  in  line  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  lesser  range 
of  scores  within  a group  on  a true  measurement  of  human  relation- 
ships points  in  the  direction  of  better  relations.  This  hypothesis 
was  expressed  by  Kimball  Wiles  at  a graduate  dissertation  seminar 
in  the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Florida,  in  the  Spring 
of  1953. 

Table  XIV  shows  that  the  "Student  Attitude  Scale"  ranked 
the  rapport  schools  on  attitudes  in  the  exact  same  order  as  did 
the  "School  Attitude  Inventory."  All  of  the  leadership  study  in- 
vestigators were  able  to  rank  the  best  two  schools,  A and  B in 
that  order,  without  any  disagreements.  Their  Judgments  indicated 
the  same  discriminations  as  the  scales.  In  making  a ranking  on 
total  attitudes  of  students  this  investigator  ranked  the  rapport 
schools  before  administering  the  "Student  Attitude  Scale."  They 
ranked  in  the  exact  order  as  ranked  by  the  scale. 

That  the  lowest  rank  on  all  the  sub-scales  and  the  total 
scale  was  made  by  School  C,  the  Negro  school  in  the  study,  was 
logical.  Since  the  members  of  its  school  population  consisted  of 
a social  out-group  they  therefore,  would  be  expected  to  have  had 
poorer  attitudes  toward  self  and  others. 
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FIGURE  5.  CUMULATIVE  PERCENTAGES  OF  SCORES  ON  THE  "STUDENT 
ATTITUDE,  SCALE"  FOR  THE  SIATH,  NINTH  AND  TVviLFTH 
GRADES  OF  THE  FOUR  RAPPORT  SCHOOLS. 


KEY:  Sixth  grade*. 

Ninth  grade  _ 
Twelfth  grade 
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table  xiv 


COMPARISONS  OF  AVERAGE  SCORES  ON  THE  "STUD HIT 
ATTITUDE  SCALF'  FOR  THE  FOUR  RAPPORT  SCHOOLS 


Schools 


Sub- scales 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Self 

8U.U 

88.8 

70.3 

89.0 

Peers 

35.7 

39.2 

31.7 

35.5 

Teachers 

75.6 

83.2 

63.5 

73.1* 

Principal 

38.0 

1*3.8 

33.7 

38.8 

School  as  a Whole 

1*2.3 

37.2 

30.U 

38.5 

Total 

276.1 

292.1* 

229.3 

275.6 

An  analysis  of  the  sub-scales  of  the  "Student  Attitude  Scale" 
showed  it  discriminated  almost  identically  with  the  observations  made 
by  this  investigator.  On  the  sub-scale  on  self  there  was  nothing  def- 
inite on  wiiich  to  base  an  opinion  except  the  previously  expressed  hy- 
pothesis of  Rogers  that  there  is  a close  relationship  between  attitudes 
toward  self  and  toward  others.1  It  w*s,  therefore,  decided  that  the 
score  each  school  made  on  the  sub-3cale  of  the  "Student  Attitude  Scale" 
should  be  in  close  relationship  to  the  total  score  if  the  scale  were 
an  accurate  measurement.  Although  the  relationship  in  scores  was 


Rogers,  on.  cit.,  ll*9«l53. 
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close.  Table  XIV  shows  that  the  total  ranks  of  the  four  rapport  schools 
did  not  correspond  to  the  ranks  aside  on  the  sub-scales* 

On  the  sub-scale  on  attitudes  toward  peers.  School  B was  ranked 
first,  followed  in  order  by  School  A,  School  D and  School  C*  The  sub- 
scale  as  shown  in  Table  XIV  made  thin  discrimination  in  each  rank* 

In  the  sub-scale  on  teachers  it  was  decided  by  this  investi- 
gator from  his  observations  before  the  scale  was  given  in  the  four  rap- 
port schools  that  the  order  of  ranking  was  from  first  to  last.  School 
B,  School  A,  School  D and  School  C.  Before  making  this  ranking  there 
was  seme  doubt  in  the  investigator's  mind  whether  the  teachers  in  the 
Negro  school  would  be  ranked  the  lowest  of  the  rapport  schools  by  the 
students*  It  was  thought  that  possibly  a feeling  of  groupness  caused 
by  the  social  caste  might  cause  this  school  to  rank  higher*  The  rank- 
ing was  made,  therefore,  only  after  the  students  at  this  school  were 
questioned  more  closely  than  in  the  other  schools  concerning  their 
teachers.  Much  discontent  was  found  with  the  teachers*  Students 
freely  expressed  their  feeling's  as  to  the  teachers  "meanness  to  stu- 
dents" and  their  "not  knowing  their  subjects."  In  observing  the 
teachers  the  investigator  decided  that  these  criticisms  were  not  fully 
justified.  The  Negro  teachers  apparently  were  conscientious  even 
though  they  were  more  autocratic  in  general  than  the  teachers  in  the 
white  schools*  Since  the  students  felt  the  criticisms  to  be  true,  how- 
ever, it  was  thought  they  would  probably  express  the  poorest  attitudes 
toward  their  teachers  of  all  the  other  students  in  the  rapport  schools* 
Table  XIV  shows  that  the  "Student  Attitude  Scale"  made  exactly 
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the  same  distinction  in  ranking  student  attitudes  toward  teachers  as 
the  investigator  made  after  his  lengthy  observations  and  student  inter- 
views within  the  rapport  schools* 

On  student  attitudes  toward  the  principal  it  was  very  difficult 
icr  this  investigator  to  make  a judgment  on  the  basis  of  observations 
and  interviews  except  in  School  B.  The  students  in  general  in  School  B 
were  very  definite  in  their  statements  concerning  friendliness  toward 
their  principal.  Their  actions  toward  the  principal  seemed  to  indicate 
that  what  they  said  was  a true  expression  of  their  attitudes.  On  the 
other  hand  there  were  in  School  A many  strong  attitudes  expressed  for 
and  against  the  principal.  In  School  C most  of  the  students  did  uot 
know  the  principal  well  whereas  in  School  D there  was  little  reaction 
toward  the  principal.  The  investigator  decided,  since  there  was  no  hos- 
tility expressed  against  the  principal  in  School  D that  he  should  rank 
second  to  the  principal  in  School  B.  Nonetheless  the  second  rank  was 
almost  a tie  up  between  the  principal  in  School  D and  the  one  in  School 
A.  It  was  decided  that  logically  the  School  C principal  would  rank 
last  since  the  students  in  interviews  had  expressed  poorer  attitudes  in 
general  toward  their  school  than  the  students  in  the  other  schools. 

In  Table  HV  it  can  be  seen  that  the  "Student  Attitude  Scale" 
made  the  same  discrimination  in  ranking  student  attitudes  toward  their 
principal  as  the  investigator  did  after  lengthy  observations  and  many 
interviews. 

In  talking  to  students  the  investigator  found  that  those  in 
School  A and  School  D expressed  the  strongest  attitudes  of  good  will 
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toward  their  school  as  a whole*  Or  hod  R students  expressed  the  most 
ill  will,  WTdle  the  teachers  in  School  D expressed  the  strongest  be- 
lief in  the  high  quality  of  their  school,  the  students  were  more  con- 
cerned with  their  own  class  and  grade  level  than  they  were  with  the 
school  as  a whole. 

Since  there  was  a more  solid  feeling  of  good  will  toward  the 
school  in  general  in  the  smaller  School  A it  was  given  Rank  1 and  School 
D was  ranked  as  Number  2.  School  B was  ranked  as  Humber  3 and  School  C 
as  Humber  Is  for  the  category.  Table  XIV  shows  the  data  gathered  with 
the  "Student  Attitude  Scale"  corresponded  to  the  choices  made  by  the  in- 
vestigator in  the  category  before  the  scale  wa3  given  in  the  rapport 
schools, 

A comparison  between  Figure  5 and  between  Figure  6,  shows  that 
there  was  more  difference  between  the  scores  of  the  four  schools  than 
the  three  grade  levels  in  the  study.  The  greatest  difference  in  scores 
of  the  schools,  however,  as  Figure  6 shows,  was  between  the  white 
schools  and  the  Negro  school. 

An  item  analysis  was  made  of  370  tests  from  the  four  rapport 
schools,  following  the  recommendations  made  by  Thorndike^-  based  in  turn 
upon  the  work  of  Kelley  end  Flanagan.  The  370  papers  remained  from  a 
larger  group  after  the  remainder  had  been  eliminated  in  a.  random  fashion. 
Using  370  papers  enabled  selecting  the  recommended  top  and  bottom  27 
per  cents  by  counting  off  the  top  100  and  bottom  100  papers  when  they 

^Thorndike,  Robert  L.  Personnel  Selection.  New  York*  John 
Wiley  and  Sons,  1 9u9,  3^5-351.  ~ 


FIGURE  6.  CUMULATIVE  PERCENTAGE  OF  SCORES  ON  THE  "STUDENT 
ATTITUDE  SCALE"  FOR  EACH  OF  THE.  FOUR  RAPPORT 
SCHOOLS. 


Key:  School  A — — 

School  ft 

School  C 

School  D« 


were  ranked 


when  tills  procedure  is  followed  with  the  numbers  and  ner  cents 
mentioned  above,  the  per  cent  succeeding  in  the  top  group  in  a partic- 
ular itaa  is  the  number  who  get  the  itar  right,  or  the  number  who  give 
the  ioerd  a high  rating#  A similar  easy  calculation  is  possible  for 
those  in  the  lower  27  per  cent#  From  these  two  per  cents  and  using  the 
table  given  by  Thorndike,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  directly  a prod- 
uct-moment coefficient  of  correlation  between  items  and  total  scores# 
These  correlations  wore  taken  from  the  table  for  all  items#  At  the 
recaomendation  of  John  V.  McQuitty,  Onivarcity  of  Florida  Fxamine~,  a 
correlation  of  ,30  was  used  as  a cutting  score,  and  unless  there  was  a 
strong  reason  for  keeping  the  item  in— such  as  borderline  items  n?eded 
to  round  out  a section— items  were  dropped  in  the  revision  which  corre- 
lated less  than  #30#  Actually  only  four  items  ware  drooped  by  this 
procedure, 

“The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale" 

An  analysis  of  the  data  gathered  by  this  measurement  of  accept- 
ance in  the  four  rapport  schools  showed  that  it  met  the  criteria  as  well 
as  it  was  expected  to  do# 

For  Criterion  1 — relate  specifically  to  feelings  toward  self, 
others  in  the  school  population  and  the  school  as  a whole  and  these  seg- 
ments lie  in  balance— a face  analysis  shows  to  what  extent  "The  Ohio  Ac- 
ceptance Scale”  met  these  conditions#  The  instrument  was  selected  as 
one  to  be  used  with  one  or  more  other  instruments  inasmuch  as  it  only 
related  to  acceptance  of  other  students# 


Criterion  2— can  bu  effectively  used  in  the  sixth,  ninth  and 
twelfth  grade  levels — was  found  by  the  trial  m the  four  rappoi-t  schools 
to  have  been  net  fully.  There  was  some  concern  on  the  part  of  this  in- 
vestigator that  it  could  not  be  used  effectively  in  tho  upper  grades* 
Perhaps  the  otud«vits  would  not  take  it  seriously  enough.  Tills  concern 
proved  groundless,  Since  the  instrument  is  validated  for  the  inter- 
mediate grades  it  was  easily  completed  by  all  grade  levels. 

Face  analysis  showed  that  tha  instrument  met  Criterion  3- -the 
person  taking  it  td.ll  have  more  than  two  choice  answers.  The  scale 
gives  an  opportunity  to  choose  answers  from  six  possible  responses. 

On  Criterion  b — relatively  easy  to  administer  and  score— it  was 
found  by  the  trial  in  the  rapport  schools  and  by  scoring  the  data  gather- 
ed with  the  instrument  to  have  met  fully  these  stipulations. 

In  the  rapport  schools  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale"  proved 
that  it  met  Criterion  5 — can  be  administered  to  a class  within  a forty- 
five  minute  class  period*  On  the  average,  it  took  less  than  twenty-five 
minutes  for  a class  to  complete  it* 

Criterion  6— acceptably  liigh  validity  and  reliability  for  use  in 
the  sarnie  grades  of  the  study— had  been  partly  proved  for  the  instru- 
ment before  it  was  Selected  for  trial  in  the  study.  The  instrument  was 
validated  in  the  intermediate  grades.  The  person  presently  in  charge 
of  the  test  bureau  which  controls  its  use  has  written  this  investigator 
that  it  is  not  the  type  of  measurement  that  lends  itself  to  a test  for 
reliability* 

It  was  decided  tc  seek  to  validate  more  fully  "The  Ohio  Social 
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Acceptance  Seale"  for  all  grad o a in  this  study.  Por  each  class  inves- 
tigated in  the  rapport  schools  a key  teacher  ranked  the  students  ac- 
cording to  the  way  he  thought  they  would  be  accepted  by  their  class- 
mates. Following  this,  the  students  ware  administered  "The  Ohio  Social 
Acceptance  Seale."  The  rankings  of  the  teachers  wore  correlated  with 
the  ranking  shown  ly  the  scale The  coefficients  of  correlation  were 
averaged  in  several  ways.  First  by  converting  them  to  Z scores.  After 
completing  the  averages,  they  were  converted  back  to  rank -correlation 
scores* 

The  average  of  the  coefficients  of  correlations  for  all  of  the 
eighteen  classes  was  *63.  For  the  white  schools  alone  it  was  ,67,  For 
the  Megro  school  it  was  ,3h» 

In  the  elementary  school  the  coefficient  of  correlation  was  ,67 
and  in  the  high  school  ,62.  The  coefficients  ranged  fran  & +.93  to 
-.21.  Incidentally,  the  correlation  coefficient  was  made  in  the  school 
where  the  students  expressed  the  best  attitudes  toward  the  teachers,  on 
the  "Student  Attitude  Scale"  and  the  "School  Attitude  Inventory."  The 
lowest  coefficient  was  made  in  the  English  class  in  which  the  members 
ware  plac  ed  there  because  of  low  acliievcment.  The  "English  teacher  who 
made  the  ranking  for  this  class  also  ranked  her  other  classes.  The  co- 
efficients of  correlation  on  her  high  achievement  class  were  among  the 
highest# 

The  fact  that  the  average  of  the  coefficient  of  correlation  for 
the  secondary  school  classes  was  almost  as  high  as  for  the  elementary 
classes  would  Indicate  that  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale"  has 

^The  rank-difference  method  of  finding  the  coefficients  of  corre- 
lation was  used# 
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validity  for  secondary  school  as  well  as  elementary  school  use. 

In  analyzing  Table  XV  a difference  in  the  scores  made  by  the 
students  in  the  rapport  schools  on  the  scales  used  in  the  study  to 
measure  attitudes  toward  others  and  the  scores  made  on  "The  Ohio  Social 
Acceptance  Scale"  is  shown.  For  example  in  School  B class  6-1  made  su- 
perior scores  in  the  attitudes,  as  measured  by  the  scales,  but  class 
6-2  is  shown  by  Table  XV  to  be  better  in  social  acceptance  of  class- 
mates. 

These  differences  in  scores  on  attitudes  of  students  and  accept- 
ance of  students  were  proved  correct  by  the  available  standard  for  meas- 
uring each  factor.  The  standard  used  wa3  judgments  of  competent 
teachers.  The  teachers  of  the  sixth  grade  in  School  B demonstrated  to 
the  investigator  during  many  obaei’vations  of  their  classes  that  they 
knew  their  students  except! onslly  well..  The  teacher  of  the  class  6-2 
shown  in  Table  XV  is  the  teacher  who  helped  validate  the  attitude  scales 
for  sixth  grade  use.  The  rankings  which  she  made  of  her  class  on  its 
school  attitudes  correlated  exceptionally  high  with  the  rank  scores  of 
her  students  on  each  of  the  attitude  scales.  Both  of  the  sixth  grade 
teachers  in  School  B ranked  their  classes  on  how  they  thought  each  stu- 
dent was  accepted  by  the  others.  These  rankings  were  correlated  with 
the  ranks  made  by  their  students  on  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale." 
The  coefficients  of  rank  correlation  are  shown  on  Table  XV. 

School  C is  the  Negro  school  in  the  study.  The  table  shows 
that  it  ranked  liigher  in  students  acceptance  of  other  students  than  the 
other  rapport  schools.  This  school,  on  the  other  hand,  ranked  the 


TABLE  XV 


COMPARATIVE  INDEX  NUMBER  FIGURES  ON  THE  DIFFERENT  CATEGORIES 
OF  "THE  OHIO  SOCIAL  ACCEPTANCE  SCALE"  FOR  ALL  CLASSES 
IN  THE  FOUR  RAPPORT  SCHOOLS 

6th.  Grades  9th*  Grades 

Average  School  A School  B School C Aver-  School  A School  D 

Judgments  6-1  6-2  6-1  6-2  6 age  9-1  9-2  9-1  9-2 


Of  Class 


by  Class 

6.57 

7.59 

Of  Class 
by  Beys 

6.71 

7.U8 

Of  Class 
by  Girls 

6*1*8 

7.66 

By  Class 
of  Beys 

6.28 

6.92 

By  Class 
of  Girls 

6,7h 

8.06 

By  Boys 
of  Boys 

9.9U 

8.95 

By  Boys 
of  Girls 

h*6U 

6.1*7 

By  Girls 
of  Girls 

8.11 

9.16 

By  Girls 
of  Boys 

3-91* 

5.52 

Correlation 
of  Accept- 
ance With 
Teachers 

.598 

.69! 

Opinion  of  the 

Acceptance  .69  .87 


6.65 

7.70 

7.23 

7.15 

7.13 

7.78 

7.90 

7.38 

6.25 

7.61* 

5.87 

6.66 

6.28 

7.39 

7.95 

6.92 

6,1*6 

7.95 

5.77 

7.06 

9.02  10.23 

9*17 

9J*8 

5.51 

5.79 

5.37 

5.56 

8.22 

9.71 

6.B1 

8.15 

3.91* 

5.09 

5.52 

lu75 

,81*8 

.850 

-.020 

1,26 

1.26 

-.02 

6.85 

6.50 

5.98 

6.2li 

7.59 

6.53 

5.93 

6.1*0 

5.87 

6.1*8 

6.05 

6.09 

6.11* 

5.70 

5.79 

6.32 

7.80 

7.15 

6.20 

6.16 

7.56 

7.53 

6.67 

7.39 

7.62 

5.73 

5.01* 

5.U7 

8.03 

3.28 

7.59 

6.82 

5.66 

1*.25 

lu7l* 

5.31 

.612  .926 

.605 

.712 

.71  1.62 

.70 

,89 

Of  Sens  Bex 

by  Grades 

9,05 

Of  Opposite  Sex 

by  Grades 

1*«1*2 

Differences  Be- 

tween Sane  and 

Opposite  Sexes 

by  Grades 

i*.63 

Total  Averages 
by  Grades  Each 
School  7.06 


7-1*8 

5.58 

1.90 

7.23  6.68 


7.20 


1U7 


TABLE  XV  (CONTTHUED) 


9th,  Grades  12th,  Grades 

School  D School  C Aver-  School  A School  D School  C Aver-  Total 
9-3  9-ii  9-5  9 e 12  12-112-2  12-3  12  «§• 


6,86 

6.18 

6.36 

8.00 

6,1»7 

7,62 

6.98 

6.95 

6.69 

7.15 

7.06 

6.68 

7.26 

6,26 

7.01 

8.21 

6.79 

7,7  6 

7.11 

7.1*0 

6.50 

8.52 

8.09 

6.aa 

6,29 

6.00 

aj*3 

7.83 

6.12 

7.51* 

6.80 

6.51 

6.80 

6.53 

6.86 

6.a5 

6.99 

6.71 

6.78 

7.85 

6.50 

6.71 

7.78 

7.13 

6.6^ 

7.27 

6.77 

6.72 

6.80 

5.32 

5.11 

8.12 

6.U9 

8.12 

6j*a 

6.1*8 

6.72 

7.10 

6.92 

6.63 

7.82 

7.19 

7.79 

9.3C 

7.56 

8.32 

8.65 

8.87 

6.66  10.00 

8.38 

8.20 

6.8U 

5.67 

U.66 

7.1*5 

6.00 

7.15 

6.28 

5.93 

6.26 

7.85 

6.70 

6.00 

6.71* 

6.71* 

6.U2 

8.65 

7.31 

8.50 

6.5U 

7.01* 

6.96 

6.76 

7.18 

7.38 

5.98 

1*.23 

3.95 

6.7e 

5.13 

5.82 

7.20 

5.92 

6.50 

6.03 

6.a5 

5.a5 

.730 

*1*67 

-.210 

.550 

.703 

.385 

.755 

.610 

.537 

r 

.63 

.93 

.51 

-.21 

,62 

.87 

.ai 

.98 

.76 

.60 

2L 

7,60 

6.1*8 


1.12 

6,31  8.00  7,62  6.86  7,15 


lowest  on  attitudes.  The  conclusion  has  been  previously  drawn  that 
it  was  logical  that  it  ranked  the  lowest  on  attitudes  because  it  was 
an  out-group  socially  and  economically.  It  was  just  as  logical  to 
conclude  that  because  of  being  an  out-group  the  students'  acceptance 
of  each  other  would  be  higher.  The  social  and  economic  pressures 
placed  on  thorn  by  the  in-group  caused  these  students  to  draw  closer 
together.  They  had  common  problems.  The  pressures  all  the  students 
faced  had  more  commonality  than  in  any  of  the  other  rapport  schools. 
In  addition  groupness  was  fostered  by  their  being  treated  as  a group 
mors  so  than  as  individuals  by  the  social  and  economic  in-group.  If 
this  explanation  were  to  be  accepted,  and  it  seemed  reasonable  to 
this  investigator,  then  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale"  had  made 
a true  measurement  of  School  C. 

In  View  of  these  factors  it  seemed  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  differences  shown  by  the  attitude  scales  and  "The  Ohio  Social  Ac- 
ceptance Scale"  were  true  differences. 

In  School  A the  teachers  of  both  sixth  grade  classes  agreed 
that  the  class  shown  as  6-1  on  Table  IV  had  the  higher  acceptance 
level.  The  averages  made  on  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale,"  shown 
here,  made  the  same  discrimination. 

In  the  lowest  achievement  class  of  ninth  grade  English  in 
ochool  D,  shown  on  the  table  as  9-5,  it  was  thought  by  the  teacher 
that  this  class  would  have  the  lowest  acceptance  of  her  ninth  grade 
classes.  In  Table  XV  it  can  be  seen  that  in  total  averages  9-5  was 
out-scored  by  only  one  of  toe  five  English  classes.  It  can  be  seen 


by  an  analysis  of  Table  XV  that  the  reason  the  score  was  not  the  lowest 
is  because  the  boys  had  a relatively  high  acceptance  of  each  other. 

This  class  w&a  over-balanced  with  three  times  as  many  boys  as  girls. 

The  girls'  acceptance  of  the  boys  and  the  boys'  acceptance  of  the  girls 
were  not  only  the  lowest  in  the  ninth  grade  of  School  D but  in  the  en- 
tire eighteen  classes  studied  in  the  rapport  schools.  Therefore,  meas- 
ured against  the  judgment  of  the  ninth  grade  English  teacher  in  School 
D "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale11  showed  some  accuracy  in  measure- 
ment, although  it  was  not  ©ntix*ely  accurate. 

In  School  C the  ninth  grade  was  judged  by  the  teachers  in  the 
secondary  school  as  having  a higher  acceptance  level  than  the  twelfth 
grade  students.  Table  XV  shows  that  th6  scores  made  on  "The  Ohio  Social 
Acceptance  Scale"  agreed  with  this  judgment. 

Table  XVI  shows  the  differences  and  the  rankings  of  the  sample 
grade  levels  in  each  category  measured  by  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance 
Scale." 

An  analysis  of  this  table  shows  that  the  total  acceptance  of  the 
twelfth  grade  was  highest,  followed  in  order  by  the  sixth  and  ninth 
grades.  This  was  the  identical  consensus  of  the  teachers  in  the  two  rap- 
port schools  who  were  asked  to  rank  the  grades  on  acceptance. 

Teachers  in  the  sixth  grades  pointed  out  to  this  investigator 
that  the  children  of  the  sixth  grade  age  level  tended  to  show  marked 
sexual  bias  in  their  social  acceptance.  An  analysis  of  Table  XV  and 
Table  VI  shows  that  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale"  makes  this  dis- 
crimination. For  instance,  in  Table  XV  it  can  be  seen  that  there  was 
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a difference  of  lu6 3 in  the  averages  on  the  judgments  made  by  the 
sixth  grade  students  of  the  same  sex  and  opposite  sex.  For  the  ninth 
grade  students  this  difference  was  1.50.  On  the  twelfth  grade  stu- 
dents it  was  only  1.12. 

Table  XVI  shows  that  the  sixth  grade  ranked  first  in  boy  3' 
judgments  of  boys  and  girls’  judgments  of  girls.  The  sixth  grade 
ranked  last  in  boys’  judgments  of  girls  and  girls’  judgments  of  beys. 
Figure  7 graphically  shows  the  difference  between  the  sixth,  ninth 
and  twelfth  grades  in  the  four  rapport  schools. 

Table  XVII  shows  the  index  averages  and  differences  between 
the  four  rapport  schools  on  total  judgnents  toward  the  same  sex  and 
toward  the  opposite  sex. 

Before  administering  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale"  to 
the  rapport  schools  this  investigator  ranked  them  in  order  on  total 
acceptance  and  on  the  degree  of  difference  on  judgments  toward  same 
and  opposite  sex.  In  the  latter  ranking  he  had  judged  that  School 
B had  the  greatest  sexual  bias  since  it  had  only  elementary  grades. 
School  A was  ranked  second  in  sexual  bias  because  he  had  observed 
that  there  was  much  antagonism  between  the  sexes  in  this  rural  school. 

School  D was  ranked  third.  The  observations  in  this  urban 
school  did  not  reveal  much  sexual  bias  but  it  was  thought  that  the 
rural  Negro  School  C had  even  less  bias.  School  C,  therefore,  was 
ranked  last  in  sexual  bias. 

It  is  shown  on  Table  XVII  that  the  first  two  rankings  corres- 
ponded to  the  findings  of  the  acceptance  scale  whereas  the  last  two 
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TABLE  XVI 


DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  SCORES  CM  "THE  OHIO  SOCIAL 
ACCEPTANCE  SCALE"  FOR  THE  THREE  QIlADE  LEVELS 
IN  THE  RAPPORT  SCHOOLS 


Judgments 

Rank  by  Grades 

Differences  With 
Highest  Averages 

1st* 

2nd* 

3rd* 

6 

9 

12 

Of  Class 
by  Class 

12 

6 

9 

- *56 

- *9U 

0 

Of  Class 
by  Boys 

12 

9 

6 

* *68 

- *56 

0 

Of  Class 
by  Girls 

12 

6 

9 

- .51 

-1*38 

0 

By  Class 
of  Boys 

12 

6 

9 

- .12 

- .73 

0 

By  Class 
of  Girls 

12 

9 

6 

- *76 

- .6li 

0 

By  Bays 
of  Boys 

6 

12 

9 

0 

-1.90 

1.13 

By  Boys 
of  Girls 

12 

9 

6 

-2.00 

- m6k 

0 

By  Girls 
of  Girls 

6 

12 

9 

0 

- *L3 

- .09 

By  Girls 
of  Bays 

12 

9 

6 

-1.15 

- *77 

0 
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TABUS  XVI  (Continued) 


Difference  With  AH 
Students*  Total 
Averages-* 6,68 

6 9 12  All 

difference  With  All 
students*  for 
Category 

6 9 12  All 

Averages 

6 9 12  All 

♦ .38  - .00  ♦ .id*  ♦ .1*1* 

+ .38  • *00  ♦ .9U  ♦ .Id* 

• * ! 

7.06  6.68  7.62  7.12 

♦ .1(0  ♦ .52  +1.08  ♦ .62 

* .25  ♦ .36  ♦ .92  ♦ .1*6 

7.0 9 7.20  7.76  7.30 

♦ *35  - .60  ♦ .86  ♦ .09 

♦ .58  - .28  +1.09  ♦ .32 

7.03  6.17  7.51*  6.77 

♦ .09  - .78  ♦ ,03  - «li3 

- .13  - ,7U  - ,01  - .33 

6.59  5.98  6.71  6.39 

♦ .68  ♦ .80  ♦l.Ui  ♦ .92 

♦ .73  ♦ .85  +1.1(9  ♦ .97 

. f t r 

7.36  7.1(8  8.12  7.60 

♦2.77  ♦ .87  +1.61*  +1.68 

♦1.25  ♦ .65  ♦ .12  ♦ .16 

9.U5  7.55  8.32  8.36 

-1.28  ♦ ,13  ♦ .77  - .28 

- .60  ♦ .81  ♦ .1*5  ♦ .18 

5J(0  6.81  7.1(5  6.1(8 

♦1.91  ♦i.M  1.82  +1.79 

♦1.21  + .79  +1.12  +1.09 

8.59  8.17  8.50  8.U7 

-2.01  -1.63  - .86  -1.62 

— .78  — ,1»0  - .37  — .31 

1**67  5.05  5.82  5.11* 
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did  not*  It  can  be  seen  in  Table  XVII,  however,  how  close  were  the 
scores  made  by  the  students  of  School  C and  D on  differences  between 
judgments  of  same  and  opposite  sexes* 

TABLE  XVII 

COMPARATIVE  AVERA3ES  ON  JUDGMENTS  TOWARD  SAME  SEX 
AND  OPPOSITE  SEX  FOR  THE  FOUR 
RAPPORT  SCHOOLS 


Schools 

Same 

Sex 

Opposite 

Sex 

Difference 

A 

8.1*3 

5.81 

2.62 

B 

9.3 1 

5.11 

U.20 

C 

8.20 

6.1*7 

1.73 

D 

7.26 

5.68 

1.58 

Table  XVIII  gives  the  comparative  index  number  averages  made 
in  the  four  rapport  schools  on  each  category  of  "The  Ohio  Social  Ac- 
ceptance Scale." 

Before  giving  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale,"  this  in- 
vestigator ranked  the  schools  on  total  acceptance  as  was  previously 
mentioned*  After  all  of  the  complexities  of  the  situations  were  weigh- 
ed the  rankings  were  made  from  first  to  last  in  the  following  order* 
School  B,  School  C,  School  A and  School  D*  It  was  very  difficult  to 
make  this  ranking  as  so  many  factors  that  were  observed  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  School  A,  a small,  closely-knit  rural  school,  the  students 


were  very  strong  in  their  praise  of  each  other  in  general#  The  sane 
was  true  in  School  D,  a more  loosely-knit  urban  school.  School  B,  an 
elementary  school  in  a community  with  a high  socio-economic  status, 
was  handicapped  in  having  a high  acceptance  level  by  the  usual  sexual 
bias  of  upper  elementary  school  children#  Nonetheless  it  seemed  un- 
usually high  in  social  acceptance.  School  C was  a Negro  school. 

Judging  it  against  the  white  schools  proved  to  be  one  of  the  more  per- 
plexing judgnent3  that  had  to  be  made  in  this  study# 

An  analysis  of  the  data  shown  in  Table  XVIII  reveals  that  the 
last  two  rankings  corresponded  to  the  scores  made  on  "The  Ohio  Social 
Acceptance  Scale."  The  first  two  did  not.  The  high  sexual  bias  of 
School  B kept  it  from  being  in  the  first  rank.  In  the  categories  of 
boys'  judgnents  of  boys  and  girls'  judgnents  of  girls  it  scored  higher 
than  School  C#  It  was  so  much  lower,  however,  in  the  categories  of 
boys'  judgments  of  girls  and  girls’  judgments  of  boys  that  School  C 
had  a better  average  score.  It  was  later  believed  by  this  investigator 
that  the  acceptance  scale  made  the  correct  ranking.  Nonetheless,  the 
scale  proved  in  its  trial  in  the  four  rapport  schools  that  it  generally 
measured  social  acceptance  correctly  and  was  a good  choice  for  use  in 
the  study# 

Figure  8 graphically  shows  the  differences  in  each  category  as 
measured  by  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale"  between  the  four  rap- 
port schools  in  the  study# 
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FiGURf  7.  comparison  op  tss  oioai  average  m «the  ohio 
Social  acc/ptance  scalp*  in  the  seith,  ninth 

Alii;  TWELFTH  GRACES  FOR  THE  FOUR  RAPPORT  SCHOOLS. 


Keyi  Sixth  Grade _ 

Ninth  grade 

Twelfth  Grade 
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TABLE  XVIII 


COMPARATIVE  AVERAGE  Oil  HACK  GATRJOiOf  OF  "THE  OHIO 
SOCIAL  ACCEPTANCE  SCALE"  FOR  THE 
FOUR  RAPPORT  SPOOLS 


School 

111  It  II 

Si?  SJf 

Is 

§3 

M -H 

o o 

£*3 

II 

By  Boys 
of  Qirls 

m n 

if 

as 

A 

7.12 

7.30 

6.77 

6.39 

7.60 

8.36 

6.1*8 

8.1*7 

5.11* 

B 

7.23 

7#U8 

7.02 

6.88 

7.29 

9.67 

5.66 

9.06 

lt.57 

C 

7.63 

8.15 

6.89 

7.72 

7.3JU 

9.29 

7.01 

7.38 

6.32 

D 

6.1*9 

6.66 

6.27 

6.72 

6.26 

7.5L 

5.85 

6.89 

5.52 

All 

Students 

6.68 

6.8U 

6.ij$ 

6.72 

6.63 

8.20 

6.00 

7.38 

5.1*5 

Class  Interview  Technique^ 

In  general  the  answers  given  the  writer  while  using  the  class 
interview  technique  developed  in  this  study  showed  that  the  method  met 
the  criteria  for  personal  type  techniques. 

Criterion  1— relate  specifically  to  attitudes  of  students  toward 
self  , all  phases  of  the  school  population t the  school  as  a whole  and  be 
in  balance— was  met  in  all  but  on©  instance  by  the  technique.  The 

^Tha  class  interview  technique  is  not  analysed  as  fully  as  the 
scales  used  in  the  study  because  the  technique  did  not  prove  as  satis- 
factory in  finding  the  desired  human  relations  factors  in  a brief 
anough  amount  of  time. 
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FIGURE  8.  COMPARISON  OF  THE  INDEX  AVERAGES  ON  "THE  OHIO 
S CIAL  ACCEPTANCE  SCALE”  FOR  THE  FOUR  RAPPORT 
SCHOOLS. 


Key:  School  A 

School  R - 

School  C 

School  D. 
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questions  asked  in  the  technique  wore  constructed  to  relate  to  every 
phase  of  the  school  population  except  self  and  to  the  school  as  a 
whole  and  to  be  quantitatively  in  balance* 

The  data  collected  by  the  class  interview  technique  showed  that 
the  technique  met  Criterion  2— accurately  discriminate  both  quantita- 
tively and  qualitatively.  That  the  data  was  accurate  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  made  about  the  same  findings  as  the  individual  Interviews, 
observations  by  this  investigator  and  the  questionnaire  type  instru- 
ments. It  showed  differences  among  classes,  grade  levels  and  schools 
in  the  stucfy-. 

Criterion  3— can  be  effectively  used  in  the  sixth,  ninth  and 
twelfth  grades— was  proved  to  have  been  met  when  the  technique  was  used 
with  apparent  equal  success  in  all  grade  levels  in  the  four  rapport 
schools. 

The  technique  demonstrated  that  it  met  Criterion  h — one  that 
does  not  require  a person  trained  in  measurement  to  administer  it  ef- 
fectively—in  its  trial  in  the  rapport  schools.  It  was  used  by  this 
investigator  with  ease.  In  his  judgment  almost  any  teacher  could  use 
it  with  the  same  ease. 

Criterion  5~can  be  effectively  used  in  a brief  amount  of  time — 
was  met  by  the  instrument.  This  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  no 
class,  did  it  require  more  than  one  class  period  to  complete. 

The  data  gathered  by  the  class  interview  technique  showed  that 
student  attitudes  from  class  to  class  in  the  rapport  schools,  although 
different,  fitted  into  a general  pattern.  Every  class,  for  instance. 
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expressed  dissatisfaction  with  soma  school  rule.  In  an  elementary 
class  it  uaa  a rule  concerning  the  boy  and  girl  school  patrols.  In 
a secondary  school  class  it  was  the  ban  on  smoking. 

Almost  ever/  class  in  the  rapport  schools  liked  the  friendly 
spirit  of  their  school*  But  almost  eveay  class  in  the  three  schools 
that  had  cafeterias  expressed  dislike  for  the  kind,  quality  or  amount 
of  food  served.  This  was  true  in  the  school  which  has  an  excellent 
cafeoeria  in  the  judpient  of  this  investigator. 

There  were  some  differences  in  the  three  grade  levels,  al- 
though not  great  ones,  between  the  attitudes  of  students  toward  the 
schools.  The  students  in  the  ninth  and  twelfth  grades  expressed 
strong  sentiments  in  favor  of  their  good  athletic  teams  and  showed 
apathy  toward  their  poor  teams.  Every  sixth  grade  class  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  playground 
facilities  and  equipment. 

The  sixth  grade  students  often  expressed  an  attitude  or  satis- 
faction with  such  parts  of  the  school  as  the  library  and  assembly  pro- 
grams. These  were  never  mentioned  as  either  satisfactory  or  unsatis- 
factory by  the  ninth  and  twelfth  grade  students.  These  upper  grade 
students  liked  best  the  "friendly  spirit"  of  their  schools.  The  sixth 
grade  students  expressed  more  friendly  attitudes  toward  their  teachers 
than  did  the  other  grades.  As  an  example,  100  per  cent  of  a sixth 
grade  class  at  School  A voted  that  it  liked  its  teacher  best  of  any- 
thing in  the  school* 

The  ninth  grads  students  as  a total  group  expressed  more 
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dissatisfaction  with  their  teachers  than  the  other  two  grade  levels. 
The  twelfth  grade  expressed  most  dissatisfaction  with  the  "strict 
school  rules"  and  the  food  in  the  cafeterias. 

The  principal  differences  in  interests  between  the  two  sexes 
were  in  athletics  and  in  physical  education.  The  data  showed  that 
the  girls  were  not  as  much  interested  in  these  activities  as  were  the 
boys. 

The  class  interview  technique  was  able  to  discriminate  among 
the  four  rapport  schools  although  it  found  many  similar  attitudes  in 
each.  School  C,  the  Negro  school,  was  the  only  one  in  the  study  in 
which  much  dissatisfaction  was  shown  with  the  curriculum.  In  the 
twelfth  grade  of  School  C over  one-half  of  the  class  indicated  that 
the  greatest  need  of  the  school  was  to  "add  more  courses  such  as  music, 
science,  mathematics,  typing,  and  foreign  languages."  The  ninth  and 
twelfth  grades  of  School  C expressed  strong  dissatisfaction  with  their 
teachers. 

The  data  showed  that  the  greatest  dissatisfactions  in  School  A 
were  toward  the  lunchroom  and  "the  lack  of  physical  education  and  ath- 
letic facilities  and  equipment." 

After  analyzing  the  answers  given  in  the  interviews  it  seemed 
that  the  interview  technique  ranked  the  four  rapport  schools  on  student 
attitudes  toward  school  the  same  as  did  the  "Student  Attitude  Scale" 
with  School  B ranking  first.  School  A ranking  second.  School  D ranking 
third,  and  School  C ranking  last.  The  analysis  of  the  answers  was  ap- 
parently not  influenced  by  the  judgment  of  this  observer  as  he  had 
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thought  at  the  time  that  the  analysis  was  made  that  Schools  B and  A 
ranked  as  indicated  above  but  that  School  C would  rank  ahead  of  School 

D. 

The  analysis  of  the  data  showed  that  the  answers  given  in  al- 
most every  class  for  Questions  2 and  3 were  almost  the  same.  On  Ques- 
tion 15  there  were  few  clearly  stated  answers  given  which  gave  some 
indication  that  the  question  itself  was  not  dearly  stated  or  at  least 
was  not  the  type  to  which  a clear-cut  answer  could  be  given*  In  all  of 
the  other  questions  the  answers  given  indicated  that  the  students  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  them.  There  was  an  easily  distinguished  difference 
between  all  of  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

Nearly  all  the  answers  of  the  class  interview  technique  either 
corresponded  or  added  to  the  knowledge  of  the  four  rapport  schools.  It 
seemed  useful  for  this  study  in  checking  on  the  accuracy  of  the  question- 
naire type  instruments.  Furthermore,  if  a brief  personal  type  instru- 
ment is  needed  for  additional  studies  of  human  relations  within  the 
school  it  seemed  from  checking  the  results  against  the  data  of  the  other 
instruments  used  in  the  study  and  the  observations  of  this  investiga- 
tion that  it  had  a fairly  high  degree  of  accuracy. 

Class  Observational  Technique-^- 

The  class  observational  technique  showed  that  generally  it 

^The  class  observational  technique  is  not  analyzed  as  fully  as 
the  scales  used  in  the  study  because  the  technique  did  not  prove  as 
satisfactory  in  finding  the  desired  human  relations  factors  in  a brief 
enough  amount  of  time. 
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successfully  met  every  criteria  except  possibly  the  one  pertaining  to 
briefness. 

The  technique  was  developed  to  meet  the  major  portion  of  Cri- 
terion 1— relate  specifically  to  attitudes  of  students  toward  self, 
all  phases  of  the  school  population,  the  school  as  a whole  and  be  in 
balance.  The  data  collected  proved  that  it  met  all  of  this  criterion 
except  it  was  not  meant  to  relate  to  attitudes  toward  self  and  to  at- 
titudes toward  th*  principal.  It  found  t.he  relationships  of  students 
with  their  fellow  students  and  their  teachers  as  wall  as  the  attitudes 
they  expressed  toward  each  of  these  and  the  school  as  a whole. 

An  analysis  of  the  observational  reports  indicated  that  the 
class  observational  technique  met  Criterion  2— accurately  discriminates. 
There  could  be  no  exact  comparison  because  of  being  a different  type 
measurement  but  it  seemed  to  rank  schools,  ?rade  levels  and  classes  in 
about  the  same  order  as  the  other  methods  and  instruments  employed  in 
the  study. 

Gritsrion  3 — can  be  effectively  used  in  the  sixth,  ninth  and 
twelfth  grades— was  met  by  the  technique  as  it  was  used  with  as  much 
ease  in  one  grade  level  as  another. 

On  Criterion  b— one  that  does  not  require  a person  trained  in 
measurement  to  adtainister  and  score— the  trial  in  the  four  schools 
tended  to  confirm  that  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  use.  Apparently  al- 
most any  teacher  can  us©  it  with  equal  ease. 

Whether  Criterion  5-**can  be  effectively  ured  in  a brief  amount 
of  time— was  met  by  the  observational  technique  developed  in  this  study 
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depended  upon  interpretation  or  needs  as  to  brevity. 

The  class  observational  technique  attempted  to  measure  inter- 
personal relations  through  overt  acts.  It  cannot  be  compared,  there- 
fore, exactly  with  the  pencil  and  paper  type  instruments  used  in  the 
study.  There  was  an  interesting  comparison,  however,  for  after  study- 
ing the  observational  reports  the  writer  concluded  from  the  answers 
that  the  four  rapport  schools  ranked  in  the  following  order  on  general 
good  human  relationships*  Schools  f,  B,  A,  and  D.  None  of  the  atti- 
tude scales  made  this  ranking  but  this  is  the  exact  ranking  of  schools 
made  on  '‘The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale, H This  may  indicate,  there- 
fore, that  there  was  little  relationship  sanong  the  Negro  students  be- 
tween their  overt  actions  toward  their  teachers  and  their  actual  atti- 
tudes toward  these  teachers. 

From  his  study  the  investigator  has  been  led  to  believe  that 
three  to  five  class  periods  over  a period  of  two  or  more  days  must  be 
observed  in  the  highly  teacher-dominated  classes  before  the  student 
human  relations  factors  can  be  determined.  During  the  following  year 
the  expanded  University  of  Florida  Leadership  Project  will  study  ninety 
schools.  One  investigator  will  be  using  the  measurements  developed  or 
selected  in  this  stucfcr.  It  does  not  seam  likely  that  this  person  would 
have  enough  time  to  visit  each  of  ninety  schools  more  than  one  day  each. 
Therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  the  expanded  project  next  year  the  tech- 
nique probably  does  not  meet  the  criterion  on  briefness.  Nonetheless, 
it  is  brief  enough  to  be  used  in  the  ordinary  evaluation  of  student 
human  relationships* 
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A study  of  the  observations  shows  that  School  C,  the  Negro 
school  in  the  study,  had  the  least  amount  of  student-toifard-student  un- 
friendly relationships  and  it  also  had  the  least  amount  of  unfriendly 
overt  acts  expressed  against  the  teachers.  Yet  the  students  in  School 
C freely  criticised  the  teachers  both  in  interviews  with  this  investi- 
gator and  on  the  written  questionnaire  type  instruments. 

In  the  white  schools  there  was  not  only  a definite  relationship 
between  the  overt  acts  of  students  toward  students  and  acceptance  but 
there  was  a definite  relationship  between  their  overt  acts  expressed 
toward  the  teachers  and  the  attitudes  they  expressed  about  then  orally 
and  in  writing.  The  cause  of  this  difference  between  the  white  and  the 
Negro  students  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  study.  It  is  the  belief 
of  this  investigator,  however,  that  it  is  because  in  the  Negro  school 
teachers  had  a higher  degree  of  control  over  the  students  due  to  the 
training  of  both  the  teachers  and  students  "to  respect  authority." 

Trial  in  the  Non-Rapport  School 

The  "Student  Attitude  Scale,"  the  "School  Attitude  Inventory," 
the  "Measurement  of  Attitudes  Toward  Self  and  Others,"  and  "The  Ohio 
Social  Acceptance  Scale,"  were  given  further  tests  in  a non-rapport 
school* 

Need 

Although  every  precaution  was  taken  in  the  rapport  schools  to 
refrain  from  influencing  the  student  human  relationships,  there  was  al- 
ways the  possibility  that  they  were  unknowingly  influenced*  The  very 
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fact  that  the  investigator  was  in  the  schools  for  a year  could  cause 
seme  changes  in  the  human  relations  factors*  This  might  have  reflected 
a difference  in  the  scores  made  on  the  instruments  used  in  the  stuffy. 

To  be  sure,  therefore,  that  the  instruments  could  be  used  with  equal 
success  in  situations  where  time  would  not  permit  that  rapport  be  es- 
tablished there  was  a need  for  a trial  in  the  non-rapport  school. 

The  trial  of  the  instruments  in  the  non-rapport  school  served 
still  another  valuable  purpose*  In  the  rapport  schools  the  students  in 
all  populations  reported  on  and  compared  in  the  chapter  took  the  instru- 
ments anonymously.  The  only  exception  was  when  the  instruments  were 
administered  to  two  classes  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  validity* 
There  was  a need  to  establish  reliability  and  for  the  instranents  to^be 
correlated  with  each  other*  Thus  they  were  used  in  this  situation  and 
they  were  not  taken  anonymously. 

As  a final  measure  there  was  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  investi- 
gator for  item  analyses  to  be  run  on  the  four  instruments  in  a non-rap- 
port situation* 

Brief  Description  of  the  Non-Rapport  School 

The  non-rapport  school  was  a large  rural  consolidated  institu- 
tion with  grades  one  through  twelve*  It  was  located  away  from  town. 

Most  of  the  students  were  transported  by  bus.  This  school  was  known  to 
be  one  of  ninety  to  be  included  in  the  expanded  study  next  year* 

Method  of  Administering  the  Instruments 


The  instruments  were  administered  by  the  Coordinator  of  the 
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University  of  Florida  Leadership  Study, 

The  instruments  were  taken  by  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade 
students,  assembled  together  in  the  auditorium  of  the  school.  The 
students  were  told  by  the  a dn ini at rat or  that  the  reason  for  their  tak- 
ing the  instruments  was  to  help  the  leadership  staff  at  the  University 
of  Florida  develop  the  best  possible  measurement  of  student  human  re- 
lations, He  emphasized  to  the  classes  that  they  were  not  being  tested. 
Instead,  the  instruments  were  being  tested.  He  also  explained  that  re- 
sults for  individual  students  would  be  treated  confidentially. 

Each  instrument  was  administered  separately  with  a brief  ex- 
planation given  before  the  students  started  writing.  It  took  them  ap- 
proximately two  hours  to  complete  the  four  instruments. 

Item  Analyses 

Item  analyses  were  run  on  all  the  tests  except  the  "Ohio  Social 
Acceptance  Scale"  which  did  not  lend  itself  to  such  an  analysis.  Since 
there  were  wily  slightly  over  1$0  usable  tests  for  each  group,  it  was 
decided  not  to  use  the  top  and  bottom  27  per  cents  for  analysis  but 
rather  to  divide  each  test  into  a top  half  and  bottom  half  based  upon 
total  scores.  The  technique  for  correlating  item  results  with  total 
test  scores  recommended  by  Mosier  and  McQuitty^-  was  used,  John  V, 
McQuitty,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Mosier  and  McQuitty  method,  recom- 
mended to  the  investirator  that  all  items  correlating  ,20  or  less  be 

Rosier,  Charles  I,  and  McQuitty,  John  V,  "Methods  of  Itsn 
Validation,  and  Abacs  for  Item-Test  Correlation  and  Critical  Ratio  of 
Upper-Lower  difference*"  Fsyc hornet rika,  March,  1?50,  1#  £7-65. 
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eliminated*  This  suggestion  was  followed* 

After  the  item  analyses  had  been  completed,  items  with  low 
correlations  were  eliminated*  The  tests  were  thtaa  re  scored  and  the 
new  scores  were  used  for  determining  inter-test  correlations* 

The  data  showed  that  on  the  "School  Attitude  Inventory"  there 
were  fifteen  items  with  a correlation  of  zero,  four  with  .10,  and  four 
items  correlating  .20.  This  was  a total  of  twenty-three  items  which 
were  eliminated  on  the  "School  Attitude  Inventory"  before  correlations 
were  made* 

On  the  "Measurement  of  Attitudes  Toward  Self  and  Others"  there 
were  three  items  with  a zero  correlation,  four  items  with  .10,  and  four 
items  with  a correlation  of  *20.  These  eleven  items  were  eliminated 
and  the  tests  rescored. 

The  item  analysis  on  the  "Student  Attitude  Scale"  in  this  non- 
rapport school  showed  some  differences  with  the  one  run  on  the  scale 
in  the  rapoort  schools.  This  was  to  be  expected.  A different  group  of 
stud  aits,  with  a different  nethod  of  item  analysis  had  been  used  in  the 
rapport  schools  and  the  non- rapport  school.  In  the  former  schools  for 
the  item  analysis  the  scores  in  the  upper  and  lower  27  per  cent  were 
used  as  contrasting  groups.  In  the  latter  school  the  upper  and  lower 
50  per  cent  of  the  scores  were  used.  The  differences  between  the  two 
item  analyses  were  not  groat,  although  different  methods  had  been  used 
to  secure  the  analyses.  It  might  be  expected  that  correlations  would 
be  lower  when  all  tests  were  used* 

The  item  analysis  of  the  "Student  Attitude  Scale"  in  the 
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non- rapport  school  showed  that  only  one  item  had  a zero  correlation, 

four  items  had  .10,  and  eleven  items  correlated  .20.  This  made  a total 
of  fifteen  items  correlating  .20  or  1338.  Tha  two  Item  analyses  were 
compared.  The  need  to  keep  the  sections  of  the  total  scales  balanced 
was  considered  in  eliminating  fourteen  items  before  the  correlations 
were  ran. 

Analysis  of  the  Data 

The  data  shoved  that  there  were  close  correlations  between  the 
three  attitude  scales  that  were  given  a trial  in  the  non-rapport  school. 
The  correlations  between  the  acceptance  scale  and  the  attitude  scales 
were  not  close,  however. 

Table  XIX,  gives  the  correlations  between  each  of  the  four  in- 
struments used  in  tha  non-rapport  school  and  the  .95  confidence  belt 
for  each  coefficient.  The  confidence  belt  scores  were  derived  from  a 
table  devised  hy  E.  S.  Pearson.^ 

It  can  be  seen  fran  Table  XIX  that  the  "Student  Attitude  Scale" 
in  every  instance  correlated  higher  with  each  of  the  other  scales  used 
in  the  study  than  they  correlated  between  themselves.  These  correla- 
tions tended  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  that  the  "Student  Attitude 
Scale"  was  more  comprehensive  than  the  other  scales. 

From  Table  XIX  it  can  be  determined  that  the  correlation  be- 
tween all  the  attitude  scales  was  significant.  The  .95  confidence  belt 

Dixon,  Wilirid  and  Massey,  Frank  J.  Introduction  to  Statis- 
tical Analysis.  New  YorVi  ?*cGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  1951,  3^7. 
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for  the  correlation  coefficient  for  the  “Student  Attitude  Scale"  and 
the  "School  Attitude  Inventory"  wau  from  .55  to  .73.  For  the  correla- 
tion between  the  "Measurement  of  Attitudes  Toward  Sell'  and  Others"  and 
the  "School  Attitude  Inventory"  the  indications  were  that  the  true  co- 
efficient of  correlation  lies  between  .32  to  *57.  The  table  shows  that 
the  true  coefficient  of  correlation  of  the  "Student  Attitude-Scale"  and 
the  "Measurement  of  Attitudes  Toward  Self  and  Others"  was  from  .67  to 
.82.  Since  there  are  ninety-five  chances  out  of  a hundred  that  the 
true  coefficients  of  correlation  lie  between  these  high  figures  it  can 
be  stated  with  confidence  that  these  correlations  were  significant. 

TABLE  XIX 

CORRELATIONS  between  the  scores  in  the  non -rapport  school 
OF  THE  "SCHOOL  ATTITUDE  INVENTORT,"  THE  "MEASUREMENT  OF 
ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SELF  AND  OTHERS,"  THE  "STUDENT  ATTITUDE 
SCALE"  AND  "THE  OHIO  SOCIAL  ACCEPTANCE  SCALE"  WITH  THE 
.95  CONFIDENCE  BELT  FOR  EACH  COEFFICIENT 


Instrument  "r"  .95  Confidence  Belt 


SAI  vs.  SAS  -6U 
MATSO  vs.  SAI  .Uk 
SAS  vs.  MATSO  .75 
SAI  vs.  OHIO  .07 
MATSO  vs.  OHIO  .17 
SAS  vs.  OHIO  .25 


.53  to  .73 
.32  to  .57 

.67  to  .62 
-.10  to  .21* 
.00  to  .33 
.08  to  .1*0 


fhe  “Student  Attitude  Scale”  was  constructed  in  this  study  for 
the  purpose  of  replacing  the  two  standardised  attitude  scales.  These 
scales  together  take  too  long  to  administer.  Separately  they  do  not 
nearly  meet  the  criteria.  Taken  as  battery  they  were  not  comprehensive 
enough  to  fill  the  needs  of  this  study.  The  high  correlation  between 
the  “Student  Attitude  Scale”  and  these  two  standardized  instruments  has 
given  a sound  basis  for  replacing  them  with  this  original  insuruuant. 

Table  XIX  shows  that  the  “Student  Attitude  deals'-  had  a higher 
correlation  with  “The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale”  than  the  other*  atti- 
tude scales.  All  the  correlations  between  the  attitude  3cales  and  the 
acceptance  scale  were  low  enough,  however,  to  indicate  that  there  is  a 
r^-^erenc®  between  attitudes  and  acceptance.  Tills  is  an  assumption  up- 
on which  this  study  was  constructed,  in  pars. 

These  low  correlations  further  pointed  to  an  liypothesis  made 
rdien  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale"  was  selected  for  the  study, 
that  different  results  are  obtained  when  esu hunts  are  asked  their  gen- 
eral feeling3  tew  aid  other  students  and  wuen  they  are  asked  their  feel- 
ings toward  specific  students. 

Table  XIX  shows  the  confidence  belt  began  at  -.10  for  the  co- 
efficient  o L correlation  between  the  “School  Attitude  Inventory*’  and 
“The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Sciile."  This  would  indicate  little  or  no 
significance  between  the  correlations  of  the  two  scales. 

The  confidence  belts  for  the  coefficients  between  “The  Ohio 
Social  Acceptance  Scale”  and  each  of  the  other  two  attitude  scales 
showed  that  there  were  some  significant  correlations.  The  correlations 
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were  not  high  enough,  however,  to  justify  replacing  "The  Ohio  Social 
Acceptance  Scale"  in  a student  human  relations  study  with  any  of  the 
attitude  scales* 

Table  XX  gives  the  correlations  with  the  .95  confidence  belts 
between  different  categories  of  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale" 
and  the  three  attitude  scales  used  in  the  study* 

TABLE  XX 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  AND  CONFIDENCE  BELTS  FOR  COM- 
PARISONS BETWEEN  ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  SAME  SEX,  OPPOSITE 
SEX,  AND  BOTH  SEXES  FOR  "THE  OHIO  SOCIAL  ACCEPTANCE 
SCALE,"  AND  THE  OTHER  INSTRUMENTS  USED  IN  THE  STUD! 


Correlations 

Hjrtl 

•95  Confidence  Belt 

Same  Sex  vs.  SAS 

.18 

.02  to  .35 

Opposite  Sex  vs.  SAS 

.23 

.06  to  .38 

Both  Sexes  vs.  SAS 

.25 

.08  to  .1*0 

Same  Sex  vs.  MATSO 

.13 

••*03  to  • 30 

Opposite  Sex  vs.  MATSO 

.17 

.00  to  .33 

Both  Sexes  vs.  MATSO 

.17 

.00  to  .33 

Same  Sex  vs.  SAI 

.07 

— »X0  to  «2li 

Opposite  Sex  vs.  SAI 

.03 

-.18  to  .11* 

Both  Sexes  vs.  SAI 

.07 

-.10  to  .21* 

Table  XX  shows  that  in  every  comparative  correlation  the  "Stu- 
dent Attitude  Scale"  had  the  highest  coefficient.  The  lower  level  of 
the  confidence  belts  for  each  of  the  correlations  between  the  standard- 
ized attitude  scales  and  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale"  probably 
indicated  that  the  correlations  were  not  significant*  As  can  be  seen 
on  the  table,  with  the  two  standardized  scales,  only  the  "Measurement 
of  Attitudes  Toward  Self  and  Others"  in  comparison  with  the  category 
that  judged  the  opposite  sex  and  with  the  complete  acceptance  scale  are 
the  lower  levels  of  the  confidence  belts  on  the  positive  side. 

Those  correlation  coefficients  indicated  that  both  as  a whole 
and  in  its  parts  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale"  measured  different 
qualities  than  the  attitude  scales  used  in  the  study. 

Table  XXI  gives  the  intercorrelations  between  categories  of 
"The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale."  It  can  be  seen  from  Table  XXI  that 
the  two  parts  of  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale"  did  not  correlate  as 
closely  with  each  other  as  each  of  the  parts  did  with  the  total  scale. 

It  may  be  expected,  however,  that  a part  of  any  instrument  would  corre- 
late highest  with  the  whole.  When  making  ordinary  comparisons  it  also 
may  be  expected  that  the  correlation  would  not  be  exceptionally  high  be- 
tween judgments  of  the  same  sex:  and  the  opposite  sex.  The  coefficient 
of  correlation  of  ,h9  between  the  two  categories  of  the  scale  while  not 
low  was  not  as  high  as  the  investigator  expected.  It  is  the  belief  of 
this  investigator  that  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale"  proved  so 
successful  in  the  four  rapport  schools  and  it  has  been  validated  in  so 
many  other  situations  that  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  for  using  in 


the  expanded  leadership  study* 


TABLE  XXI 

INT ERC.f )RRKLA TX ONS  BETWEEN  ACCEPTANCE  BI  SAME  SEX, 
OPPOSITE  SEX  AND  BOTH  SEXES  AS  MEASURED  BY  "THE 
OHIO  SOCIAL  ACCEPTANCE  SCALE" 


Intercorrelations  "r"  .95  Confi- 

dence Belt 


Acceptance  Same  Sex  vs.  Acceptance  Opposite  Sex  ,ii9  ,37  to  ,62 
Acceptance  Same  Sex  vs.  Acceptance  Both  Sexes  ,85  .78  to  ,89 
Acceptance  Opposite  Sex  vs.  Acceptance  Both  Saxes  .81  .75  to  .81 


Validity  and  Reliability 

To  further  check  the  validity  for  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance 
Scale"  for  use  in  the  secondary  school,  rank-correlations  were  run  in 
the  non-rapport  school  between  teacher  judgments  of  student’s  accept- 
ance of  each  other  and  a ranking  of  the  scores  made  an  "The  Ohio  Social 
Acceptance  Scale."  The  two  teachers  from  the  sixth  and  ninth  grades 
in  the  rapport  schools  whose  judgments  on  the  attitudes  of  their  stu- 
dents were  used  in  making  rank-correlations  for  the  "Student  Attitude 
Scale"  had  been  chosen  because  of  their  excellent  knowledge  of  their 
students. 

In  order  to  test  the  scale  further  for  validity  it  was  decided 
in  the  non-rapport  school  to  select  teachers  at  randan  to  use  in  making 
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rank  correlations. 

Two  twelfth  grade  teachers  in  the  non-rapport  school  made  two 
rankings  o?  their  classes.  First,  on  how  they  thought  their  students 
accepted  each  other  and  second,  on  what  they  believed  the  students  at- 
titudes were  toward  self,  the  members  of  the  school  population  and  the 
school  as  a whole.  These  rankings  were  correlated  with  the  rankings 
of  the  scores  made  on  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale"  and  "The  stu- 
dent Attitude  Scale,"  The  coefficients  of  the  rank  correlations  are 
given  in  Table  XXII# 

TABLE  XXII 

RANK-CORREL A TIQNS  BETWEEN  TEACHER  JUDGMENTS  AND  CLASS  SCORES 
ON  BOTH  "THE  OHIO  SOCIAL  ACCEPTANCE  SCALE"  AND  THE 
"STUDENT  ATTITUDE  SCALE"  FOR  THE  NON-RAPPORT  SCHOOL 


Scales 

Teacher  A 

Teacher  B 

Classes 

Classes 

Test 

1 

2 

3 h 

Mean'1' 

5 

6 Mean* 

Means1 

Ohio 

.52 

.60 

•U5  .50 

.52 

.39 

.59  .50 

.51 

SAS 

•U6 

.72 

.31  .22 

.1*6 

.15 

.66  .id* 

•U6 

^Ueing  Z-transformation 


It  is  shown  in  Table  XXEI  that  the  teachers  selected  at  randan 
in  the  non-rapport  school  made  rankings  of  their  students  which  corre- 
lated both  relatively  high  and  relatively  low  with  the  scores  of  their 
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students  on  the  two  instruments.  Both  the  highest  and  lowest  co- 
efficient of  rank  correlation  are  on  the  “Student  Attitude  Scale," 

The  data  show  that  the  coefficients  of  rank  correlation 
in  the  rapport  schools  were  higher  for  the  "Student  Attitude  Scale" 
than  for  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale,"  On  an  average  the  co- 
efficients of  rank-correlations  in  the  non-rapport  were  slightly 
higher  for  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale,"  The  system  devised 
by  Pearson-*-  showed  the  average  of  the  coefficients  of  rank -corre- 
lation in  the  non-rapport  school  for  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance 
Scale,"  which  is  about  .51,  to  have  a .95  confidence  belt  between 
.39  and  ,61u  For  the  "Student  Acceptance  Scale,"  with  an  average 
of  about  ,li5,  the  confidence  belt  was  between  .33  and  .59,  These 
confidence  belts  showed  that  when  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale" 
and  the  "Student  Attitude  Scale"  were  measured  against  judgments  of 
teachers  chosen  at  random  they  gave  evidence  of  value. 

The  fact  that  the  rank  correlations  in  all  the  3tudy  varied 
from  class  to  class  indicated  a need  for  instruments  such  as  the 
measurements  used  in  this  study.  Teachers  who  know  their  students 
well  can  make  consistently  accurate  judgments  of  their  acceptance 
level  and  their  attitudes.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  many 
situations  teachers*  judgments  of  the  acceptance  and  the  attitudes 
of  their  students  have  more  variables  for  measurement  than  do 


■*Dixon  and  Massey.  Ibid.,  327. 
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pencil  and  paper  type  instruments.  As  the  data  show  there  were  vary 
low  and  very  high  rank  correlations  in  both  the  rapport  schools  and  the 
non— rapport  school  between  teacher  Judgments  and  the  scores  on  the  in- 
struments. On  the  other  hand,  each  instrument  used  in  the  study  found 
a consistent  and  different  pattern  for  each  grade  level  and  for  each 
school, 

A reliability  test  was  run  on  the  "Studanfc  Attitude  Scale, n 
using  all  the  seventy-five  items  for  the  scores  ox  the  students  in  the 
non-rapport  school.  The  foimula  for  split-half  coefficients  used  in 
determining  the  reliability  i3  one  recommended  in  Fsychcraetxika  by  Lee 
iT.  Crcnbach.^  This  fomula  is  as  follows* 

2(,.V+<V  > 

( ) 

The  split-half  test  of  reliability  gave  a coefficient  of  .881* 
for  the  "Student  Attitude  Scale." 

In  summary,  it  can  be  stated  with  confidence  that  the  correla- 
tions, and  the  reliability  tests  in  the  non-repport  school  tended  to 
confirm  the  findings  in  the  rapnort  schools  that  both  "The  Ohio  Social 
Acceptance  Scale"  and  toe  "Student  Attitude  Scale"  are  worthy  of  fur- 
ther use  in  efforts  to  measure  the  acceptance  and  attitude  factors  in 
student  human  relations. 

1Cronbacb>  Lee  J.  "Coefficient  Alpha  and  The  Internal 
Structure  of  Tests."  Psyc hornet rika,  16,  3,  September,  1951,  301. 
Reprint. 
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SUMKAKT,  CONCLUSIONS  AMD  ESCOKMBHOLTiailS 

The  major  purpose  of  the  Leadership  Studjjr  at  the  University 
of  Florida  is  to  assess  the  differential  consequences  of  various  types 
of  leadership  by  the  school  principal  upon  selected  phases  of  the 
school  program— student  human  relations,  teacher  hue; an  relations,  pro- 
gram change,  school-ot»munity  relations,  teacher  activities  and  pupil 
achlevprent.  This  study  was  designed  to  fit  into  the  over-all  struc- 
ture of  the  Leadership  Study, 

Summary 

The  major  problem  of  this  specific  investigation  was  finding 
how  to  study  certain  student  human  relations  within  the  school*  In 
order  to  solve  this  problem  it  was  necessary  to  select  and  develop 
techniques  and  instruments  Which  can  measure  efficiently  and  in  a brief 
period  of  time  the  selected  aspects  of  student  human  relations  within 
the  school*  Techniques  and  instruments  developed  in  some  of  the  re- 
searches reviewed  in  the  second  chapter  were  studied,  tried  out,  some- 
times modified  or  adapted  in  the  present  study* 

An  attitude  scale,  an  observational  technique  and  an  interview 
technique  were  developed  in  the  stuefy.  This  investigation  was  carried 
on  in  an  area  relatively  undeveloped  by  previous  researches.  Hot  much 
had  been  done  about  appraising  student  human  relations  in  a natural 
school  environment.  The  techniques  which  existed  applied  best  to  very 
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snail  groups  in  rather  special  situations,  and  the  techniques  were  im- 
possible to  apply  in  many  instances  without  a large  number  of  observers 
working  simultaneously.  Further,  large  gaps  existed  in  the  coverage 
of  the  teciOUnuad  «u*d  instrument*  Wiiich  were  found. 

The  present  research  was  built  upon  the  applicable  concepts 
presented  in  other  investigational  upon  knowledge  gained  frm  length 
observations  of  the  four  rapport  senooia,  upon  ma%  interviews  with 
students  and  staff  of  the  rapport  schools,  fro*  the  iuoas  and  sugges- 
W.OUS  of  numerous  consultants,  from  the  previous  experience  of  the 
investigator  in  student  personnel  work. 

In  seeking  to  locate  and  to  develop  efficient  measurements  for 
the  study  it  had  to  be  determined  specifically  what  was  to  be  measured. 
Previous  research  gave  many  diverse  directions  for  finding  the  compo- 
nents that  can  be  measured  in  the  abstract  element— human  relations. 

The  directions  in  which  the  previous  research  pointed  include 
overt  actions,  personality,  acceptance,  rejection,  social  and  personal 
adjustment,  and  attitudes.  After  reading  the  literature  and  talking 
to  persons  familiar  with  industrial  studies  of  human  relations  the  in* 
was  found  one  commonality  in  the  concepts  of  how  to  study  human  rela- 
tions. This  concept  is  that  attitudes  deteraine  to  a great  extent 
human  actions  and  reactions  and  should  be  used  as  a medium  for  study- 
ing human  relations. 

The  experience  of  this  investigator  both  in  the  rapport  schools 
and  in  previous  relationships  with  students  has  caused  him  to  believe 
that  acceptance  is  a most  important  factor  in  student  hunan 
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raliitl onships « It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  at M]y  student  har.an  re- 
lations by  studying  the  students*  acceptance  of  their  pesrs. 

In  continuing  the  search  for  Ideas  to  aid  in  risking  plana  fa r 
the  study  it  wtvs  discovered  that  ixiduatry  is,  at  present,  apparently 
ahead  of  other  secants  of  our  society  in  research  ralatod  to  human 
relations.  although  tl**  present  trend  in  industry  is  to  study  h.im&n 
relations  through  attitudes  sow**  of  the  better  known  research  projects 
in  this  area,  in  the  pout*  have  sought  to  study  hutuan  relations  through 
overt  motions.  7he  one  investigator  for  this  study  could  not  perform 
a job  comparable  to  the  research  teams  used  in  the  industrial  studies 
in  this  area  in  the  time  allotted  and  from  an  economic  point  of  view* 
Nonetheless,  it  was  decided  to  seek  to  find  student  human  relation- 
ships also  through  the  overt  actions  of  the  students. 

The  next  problem  concerned  the  type  of  instruments  and  tech- 
niques needed  to  study  student  human  relations  throu^a  attitudes,  ac- 
ceptance and  overt  actions.  As  a basis  for  making  this  decision  cri- 
teria were  developed  for  each  type  of  technique  and  instrument  to  be 
used  in  the  investigation.  Techniques  and  instruments  previously  de- 
veloped and  tested  in  other  situations  which  could  make  the  needed 
measurements  were  sought  so  that  time  would  not  be  consumed  in  develop- 
ing new  scales  which  duplicate  those  already  in  existence*  Moreover, 
measurements  which  had  demonstrated  validity  in  other  situations  could 
be  used  as  a standard  by  wliich  similar  type  techniques  and  instruments 
developed  in  the  study  could  be  validated.  Once  acceptance  scale  and 
two  attitude  scales  were  found  which  showed  promise  of  meeting  the 
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comiiilona  of  the  study.  Within  the  study  an  observation  technique, 
a elas*  interview  technique,  ant  a student  attitude  ncalc  wore  de- 
veloped. 

The  acKt  probloa  to  be  ecru&dored,  in  getting  the  research 
project  under  way  in  ti  e four  rapport  schools,  ehos&n  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  Leadership  Project  staff,  concerned  the  sample.  Obvi- 
ously, ouii  investigator  cculd  not  study  all  students  in  the  four 
schools,  it  van  decided,  therefore,  to  study  only'  the  sixth,  ninth 
aiid  twelfth  grades— the  :t  tana  trial  grades  .M  Since  those  students  had 
acquaintance  of  longer  standing  with  their  respective  school  divisions 
and  because  thasa  students  in  "the  terminal  gradcaw  were  the  oldest 
students  in  each  division,  it  was  thought  that  they  could  be  used  nost 
effectively  to  tost  techniques  and  instruments. 

The  two  selected  attitude  scales  and  the  one  acceptance  scale 
selected  have  proved  worthy  of  U3e  because  of  their  contribution  to 
the  study.  The  acceptance  seals  has  shown  also  that  it  is  acceptable 
for  further  use  in  the  expanded  study. 

The  two  techniques  arid  the  one  lost  mien  t developed  in  the  study 
have  demonstrated  that  they  produce  findings  that  ere  consistent  with 
their  purposes.  On  the  attitude  scale,  particularly,  the  data  give  be- 
ginning evidence  that  it  is  a valuable  messunsnent  wh5.ch  merits  further 
experimental  use. 

Conclusions 

Some  findings  of  general  interest  and  of  probable  significance 
were  apparent  from  the  data  gathered  in  the  study* 
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1.  ti oyn  shotted  higher'  acc^iutcb  then  girls. 

x«  Girlc  t how ad  better  attitude#  toward  fcue  ucooola 
than  bqyt>. 

3»  negro  soud^nts  bad  a higher  acceptance  level  of 
each  other  than  the  white  students. 

U«  She  Kfcgro  atuceiitb  had  poorer  aetituoee  tovard  thaa- 
aeivtitfj  oLi/ibi'  mmbev&  ox  the  school  po^ulat^on  and 
the  senuoi  a*  & wjtuie  tram  aid  the  white  stuaente. 

h«  There  teas  not  a close  relationship  between  the  stu- 
dents' general  feelings  expressed  toward  other  stu- 
dents and  their  feelings  expressed  toward  specific 
students. 

6.  There  was  a close  coxvoiaiion  letwsen  what  students 
said  in  genera 1 about  the  faculty  and  administration 
and  what  the;  said  about  specific  member s of  the 
faculty  and  administration. 

7.  There  was  not  a close  relationship  between  what  stu- 
dents said  about  their  schools  in  general  and  their 
attitudes  expressed  concerning  specific  parts  of  the 
school. 

8.  All  itocis  of  the  two  attitude  scales  which  had  sec- 
tions oc  attitudes  toward  teachers  hud  a high  degree 
oi  discrimination. 

9.  Sexual  bias— higher  acceptance  of  same  sex  than  of 
the  opposite  sex— was  shown  to  be  greatest  in  the 
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idxfeh  grade.  It  decreased  ir.  the  ninth  grads  and 
reached  it 3 lowest  lervol  in  the  twelfth  grads, 
in.  students*  apparent  nil ling  obedience  fcc  authority 
us  expressed  through •.  overt  actions  was  shewn.  as 
not  necessarily  an  indication  of  good  attitudes 
toward  that  authority, 

<1,  u close  rel^  ti onahip  w o,a  shown  in  th®  sixth  grade 
Wtweea  the  popularity  of  t ha  teachers,  as  found 
thxtjugr.  student  into ‘views,  and  the  scores  of 
their  students  on  the  three  attitude  scales  and 
the  arm  acceptance  scale, 

12,  Thera  was  little  'elat  '.oasbip  between  the  degree 
of  success  of  teachers  in  Judging  the  acceptance 
lavel  of  thoir  classes  as  measured  hy  "The  Ohio 
social  Acceptance  feala”  and  the  sc  ore 3 ,nuds  by 
their  classes  on  this  3cnle, 

Fro-  the  tests  in  th®  four  rapport  schools  and  the  one  non- 
rapport  school  3crm  conclusions  way  be  drawn  .from  the  data  which  point 
specifically  to  the  worth  of  th©  techniques  and  instruments  used  in  the 
study,  These  conclusions  on  each  instrument  and  technique  are  ^Lven 
below. 

The  "Student  Attitude  Scale" 

1,  The  "Student  Attitude  Scale"  correlated  wild)  the 
two  selected  instruments  closely  enough  to  indicate 
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that  it  may  be  used  in  their  place  to  measure  the 
qualities  implied  in  its  title. 

2.  The  "Student  Attitude  Scale"  measured  against  the 
criteria,  is  a more  comprehensive  instrument  than 
the  other  two  scales.  Correlation  with  the  other 
scales  tends  to  confirm  this  analysis. 

3.  The  comparison  of  the  scores  of  two  classes  in  the 
rapport  schools  with  the  judgments  of  the  two 
teachers  of  the  classes  suggest  that  the  instru- 
ment has  relatively  high  validity  and  reliability. 

U.  The  tests  made  in  the  five  schools  indicated  that 
the  scale  can  be  administered  to  a class  in  approx- 
imately thirty  minutes. 

The  "School  Attitude  Inventory" 

1.  The  "School  Attitude  Inventory"  supported  the 
hypothesis  of  the  investigator  that  it  would  be 
useful  in  the  study.  It  was  valuable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  correlation  with  the  other  scales  and  it 
served  as  a basis  for  developing  parts  of  the  "Stu- 
dent Attitude  Scale." 

2.  The  inventory  demonstrated  high  validity  when 
measured  against  teacher  judgments. 

3.  The  analysis  of  the  scale  Itself  and  the  data 
gathered  with  it  indicated  that  it  is  not  balanced 
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adequately  nor  Is  it  comprehensive  enough  to  be 
used  a3  a single  instrument  in  a study  of  student 
attitudes  toward  the  school. 

iu  The  experiment  in  the  five  schools  indicated  that 
it  can  be  ar*n  ini  stored  to  a clas3  in  loss  than 
forty  minutes. 

The  "Measurement  of  Attitudes  Toward  Self  and  Others" 

1,  The  "Measurement  of  Attitudes  Toward  Self  and 
Others"  supported  the  belief  of  the  investigator 
that  it  could  ba  useful  in  the  stuefy.  It  was 
valuable  for  correlation  with  the  other  scales; 
and  the  section  on  self  was  used  in  modified 
foim  as  a foundation  for  the  section  on  self  in 
the  "Student  Attitude  Scale." 

2,  The  scale  demonstrated  relatively  high,  validity 
measured  against  teacher  ^tud^ents. 

3,  An  analysis  of  the  scale  itself  and  the  data 
gathered  indicated  that  the  scale  is  not  com- 
prehensive enough  to  measure  student  attitudes 
toward  all  segments  of  the  school  population 
and  the  school  as  a whole. 

It.  The  trial  in  the  five  schools  showed  that  it  can 
be  administered  to  a class  in  less  than  forty 


minutes. 
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"The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale" 

1.  The  data  gathered  with  "The  Ohio  Social  Accept- 
ance Scale"  indicate  that  the  scale  was  useful 
in  the  present  study  because  it  measured  the 
human  relations  factor  of  acceptance  that  were 
not  measured  to  a high  degree  by  any  other  in- 
strument or  technique  used  in  the  stucty* 

2.  There  was  little  or  no  significance  in  the 
correlation  coefficients  found  between  "The  Ohio 
Social  Acceptance  Scale"  and  the  attitude  scales 
used  in  the  study*  This  indicates  that  there 

is  a difference  in  attitude  and  acceptance  and 
points  to  the  need  for  using  a separate  scale 
for  measuring  each  factor* 

3*  As  measured  against  teacher  jurigaeans  this  study 
demonstrated  that  "The  Ohio  Social  acceptance 
Scale"  not  only  has  relatively  high  validity  in 
the  intermediate  grades,  as  previous  research 
had  shown,  but  also  that  it  has  tins  validity  in 
the  ninth  and  twelfth  grades* 

U*  The  trial  in  the  five  schools  of  tins  study  in- 
dicates that  the  scale  can  be  acbnmstered  in 
less  than  thirty  minutes* 

The  Class  Interview  Technique 


The  use  of  the  class  Interview  technique  developed  in  the 
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study  showed  that  approximately  the  sane  results  could  be  obtained  in 
one  class  period  as  with  individual  rtudont  interviews.  The  use  of 
class  interview  technique  showed  that  it  can  be  used  in  a brief  time 
end  the  trial  indicated  that  it  gave  valid  data. 

The  Class  Observational  Technique 

The  class  observational  technique  was  successful  in  measuring 
overt  inter-relations  of  students.  In  classes  which  were  teacher 
dominated  the  observational  technique  revealed  less  obvious  student- 
to-student  relationships.  Of  course,  this  type  of  class  required 
more  periods  of  observation.  It  was  found  that,  on  the  average,  the 
technique  required  from  three  to  five  observational,  class  periods  be- 
fore the  student  inter-rel  tions  were  repeated  in  a pattern  to  an 
extent  that  further  observations  could  reveal  little  additional  data* 

Hoc  cranendat i ona 

Revised  "Student  Attitude  Scale1* 

As  a result  of  the  item  analyses  in  the  four  rapport  schools 
and  the  one  non— rapport  school  it  is  recommended  that  certain  items 
be  eliminated  from  the  "Student  Attitude  Scale*" 

nacause  of  the  difficulty  found  in  machine  scoring  the  five- 
response  scale  it  1b  further  recommended  that  the  scale  be  changed  to 
a tnree-responae  scale*  Justification  for  making  thie  change  is  based 
on  the  findings  of  Edward  K.  Strong,  Jr.  Strong's  Interest  Blank  In- 
ventoiy  was  given  to  one  group  of  college  students  in  a foiw  with  five 
choices  for  each  response.  Three  weeks  later  they  were  given  this  form 
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a second  time.  The  same  procedure  was  followed  with  another  group  of 
students  with  the  regular  thres-responas  for*1  cf  the  inventor?/.  A 
comparison  of  the  changes  in  responses  in  each  of  tha  two  experiments 
during  the  three  weeks  interval  was  made.  Tb^ro  was  s.  correlation  co- 
efficient of  .85  hot’  eon  the  identical  responses  on  the  two  foras  wade 
by  the  two  groups  of  student:.?.  Strong  concluded  that  this  was  a favor- 
able comparison  of  the  result1?  gained  from  a three-response  and  i’-e- 
response  inventory. 

The  first  draft  of  the  "Student  Attitude  locale11  administered  in 
the  study  had  a tot?l  of  eighty  ifcer>s.  The  nuniber  of  items  in  each  of 
its  sections  were  as  follows;  ftelf  and  Others  in  v nti*al— twenty-five. 
Peers— ten,  facbers — twenty- five,  Principal— tan,  arid  School  as  a 
Whole— ten. 

In  the  second  draft  of  the  seals,  which  was  administered  to 
all  eighteen  of  the  sample  classes  of  the  rapport  schools,  there  were 
nevonty-flve  it®s.  This  second  draft  ha J many  changes  neda  from  the 
first  draft.  Tbs  r’sst-er  of  items  in  each  r>er ti  ,n  of  this  draft  were 
98  fellows:  Self — twenty,  Peers— fifteen,  T eac  he  x*s— twenty,  Principal- 
ten,  srd  "chool  as  a Whole— ten* 

After  ti'3  items  /»*  been  eliminated  by  tbo  iteu  analyses  the 
arrangement  of  the  rec  emended  form  of  the  "Student  Attitude  Scale" 
follows;  Self — fifteen,  P-sers— ten,  Teachers — tw*i.:iy,  Principal — ten, 
and  School  as  a.  Whole — five.  A total  number  of  sixt,  iten^s  is  included 

^Strong,  b.  w . , Jr.  vocational  Interest;?  of  len  and  Women. 
Stanford,  California:  Stanford  *lE&vnr;ity  Prr-ss,  19k'T^6T$~‘'7ZT. 
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in  this  seals.  The  recommended  £ort',  oi'  the  "Student  Attitude  Scale” 
&ad  the  first  and  second  drafts  aro  in  the  Appendix. 

Techniques  and  Instruments  To  JJae 

It  is  recommended  that  any  future  study  of  student  human  rela- 
tions which  would  want  to  use  the  techniques  and  instruments  selected 
and  developed  in  this  investigation  consider  the  amount  of  time  avail- 
able for  the  study  before  making  a final  decision  on  the  measurements 
to  be  made* 

The  recommendation  for  employing  the  techniques  and  instruments 
of  this  study  for  various  amounts  of  available  time  follow: 

1.  A minimum  mount  of  time  found  in  this  project  in  which 
student  human  relations  could  be  studied  effectively  is  an  average 
class  period  for  each  group  in  the  sample.  For  this  minimum  amount 
of  time,  it  is  recommended  that  the  ’’Student  attitude  Scale"  ana  The 
Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale”  be  utilised. 

2.  iuien  two  or  three  class  periods  are  available  for  each 
class  being  used  as  a su&pla  in  a study  it  is  recommended  that  the 
’’Student  Attitude  Scale,"  "The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale"  and  the 
"Class  Interview  Technique”  be  used. 

3.  For  a study  in  which  the  inve u tigation  could  be  carried  on 
for  several  days  within  the  school  it  i3  recommended  that  the  "Student 
Attitude  Scale,"  "Tbe  Ohio  Social  .u  ceptatice  Scale,”  the  "Class  Inter- 
view Technique”  and  the  "Class  Observational  Technique”  be  used. 
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Suggested  P.crearch 

In  the  course*  of  thin  study  many  interesting  possibilities  for 
research  have  been  discovered*  If  any  erne  of  these  bad  boon  purged, 
however,  this  research  project  could  not  have  been  completed*  The 
folXovrin£  are.'.s  suggested  for  future  research  have  possibilities  of  re- 
vealing significant  data* 

1*  The  relationship  between  students*  acceptance  by 
others  and  their  acceptance  of  others. 

2.  The  relationships  between,  students’  acceptance  of 
self  and  their  acceptance  of  other  member?  of  the, 
school  population* 

3*  The  difference  between  a students’  acceptance  of 
others  and  their  attitudes  toward  others, 

u.  The  causal  factors  in  the  difference  between  atti- 
tudes of  boys  and  of  girls  toward  the  school, 

?•  The  causal  factor's  in  the  differ  arcs  fcftvren  the 
accept a nee  leve3  of  boys  and  plrls. 

6.  The  causal  factors  in  the  difference  between  the 
degree  of  fwxuaJ  bias  of  lover  and  upper  grads 
students. 

7.  The  effect  that  sexual  hiss  of  students  and 
teachers  has  up-ort  the  effectiveness  c**  the  school 
program. 

8.  The  causal  factors  in  the  difference??  of  Fegro 
and  white  students  in  social  eocsrtanea  end  atti- 


tudes toward  the  school 


!'n«  relations'  ip«  between  students*  attitudes 
toward  the  school  and  their  j ehieveae nt  level. 

Th*'  c els t i onship  between  students*  acceptance 
oi  other’s  and  by  others  and  their  irhlovwuent 
level . 

fi'O  roiatloushipc  between  the  well -liked  teachers 

and  tit  ettitudeSj  acceptance  and  achieves  errb 
level  of  their  daue-s. 

Tao  factors  that  produce  or  modify  students  atti- 
tudes toward  their  school. 
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SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE  FOR  AEMNISTERING  THE 
“STUDENT  ATTITUDE  SCALE" 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  for  administering  the 
recommended  techniques  and  instruments* 

A*  Establish  rapport 

1*  Be  as  natural  as  possible.  Let  the  students 
know  that  the  administrator  of  the  scale  has  a 
friendly  attitude  toward  them  and  that  he  will 
keep  their  answers  confidential* 

B*  Directions 

1*  Make  sure  that  the  concepts  presented  are  under- 
stood clearly* 

2*  Point  out  to  the  students  that  the  items  in  the 
scale  are  stated  negatively* 

3*  Explain  that  plenty  of  time  will  be  given  to 
complete  the  scale  but  answers  may  be  more 
accurate  if  the  students  give  their  first 
impressions* 
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(First  Draft  that  was  Administered) 


Grade  and  Section 

School 

Date 

Sex 


STUDENT  ATTITUDE  SCALE 


Measurement  of  Student  Attitudes  Toward  Self  and  Others  in  General, 
Other  Student 3,  Teachers,  School  Administrators  and  School  as  a Whole. 

by 

Jean  Allen  Battle 


DIRECTIONS:  Using  the  scale  below  please  nark  in  front  of  each  state- 

ment the  appropriate  number  that  signifies  how  you  feel  "inside." 

TRUE  FOR  MF,t 

1.  Always  or  almost  always 

2.  Usually  or  very  often 

3.  About  half  the  time 

U.  Sometimes  or  not  often 
5.  Not  at  all  or  almost  never 


NOTE  CAREFULLY:  This  is  just  a scale  to  find  out  how  you  feel  toward 

yourself  and  others  in  general,  other  students,  your  teachers,  your  school 
administrators  and  your  school  as  a whole.  This  is  NOT  a test  and  there- 
fore no  grade  will  and  can  be  assigned.  There  are  no  right  and  wrong 
answers  in  the  sense  that  any  one  number  should  be  put  down,  but  what  you 
actually  feel  is  the  correct  answer.  Since  you  are  not  putting  your  name 
on  these  sheets  none  of  the  information  can  possibly  be  held  against  you, 
so  answer  the  way  you  feel  inside.  In  giving  true  information  on  how  you 
feel  you  can  help  your  school  beccme  a better  place  for  yourself,  your 
fellow-students  and  for  future  students. 
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1.  I doubt  if  my  plans  will  turn  out  the  way  I want  them  to. 

2.  I think  that  I am  too  shy. 

3.  I find  it  easy  to  have  much  influence  over  some  of  my  friends. 

li.  When  others  make  an  error  in  my  presence  I am  almost  certain  to 
point  it  out  to  them. 

5.  It  makes  me  feel  badly  when  others  fail  to  agree  with  me  on  some 
topic  I know  well. 

6.  I often  feel  the  need  to  make  excuses  for  the  way  I act. 

7.  I change  my  opinion  (or  the  way  I do  things)  in  order  to  please 
someone  else. 

8.  I find  it  hard  to  take  a real  interest  in  the  activities  of  some  of 
my  friends. 

9.  It  worries  me  to  think  that  some  of  the  people  I know  may  dislike  me. 

10.  I feel  that  I am  not  as  good  a person  as  some  of  my  friends. 

11.  I feel  that  I have  little  to  give  to  the  helping  of  others. 

12.  When  I am  first  getting  to  know  a person  I compare  him  or  her  with 
me  to  see  whether  I am  better  or  not  as  good  as  this  person. 

13.  I feel  that  I Blight  be  a failure  if  I don’t  make  certain  changes  in 
my  life. 

Hi.  When  meeting  a person  for  the  first  time,  I have  trouble  telling 
whether  he  or  she  likes  me. 

lf>.  Although  people  sometimes  praise  me  I feel  that  I do  not  really  earn 
the  praise. 

16.  I become  afraid  when  I think  of  something  I have  done  wrong  or  might 
do  wrong  in  the  future. 

17.  My  feelings  are  easily  hurt. 

18.  I would  be  happier  if  I didn’t  have  certain  faults  or  fears  about 
myself. 

19.  I regard  myself  as  different  from  my  friends  and  acquaintances. 

20.  I find  it  hard  to  feel  sorry  for  my  classmates  whose  troubles  I 
believe  are  due  mainly  to  their  own  faults. 
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21.  Strikers  and  people  who  are  extreme  in  politics  are  only  of 
a worry  value  as  far  as  I am  concerned. 

22.  If  I hear  that  someone  has  a poor  opinion  of  me,  I do  my  best 
the  next  time  I see  this  person  to  impress  him  or  her  the  best 
I can. 

23.  I am  not  at  ease  at  social  affairs. 

2lu  I am  embarrassed  to  talk  about  sex. 

25.  I believe  that  strong  temper  is  helpful  to  a person. 

26.  I am  afraid  of  being  made  fun  of. 

27*  I wish  I knew  what  I really  want  out  of  life. 

28.  I feel  that  I am  left  out  of  things. 

29.  When  my  feelings  change  from  sad  to  happy  and  happy  to  sad 
I do  not  know  why. 

30.  I feel  unhappy  much  of  the  time. 

31.  I dislike  several  of  my  classmates. 

32.  Members  of  my  class  do  not  know  each  other  well# 

33*  Students  at  this  school  are  snobbish  or  “stuck  up". 

3 U*  Many  of  ray  classmates  do  not  act  as  old  as  their  age. 

3i>»  A few  students  at  this  school  run  all  the  student  affairs. 

36.  Many  boys  and  girls  at  this  school  feel  that  they  do  not  "belong" 
here. 

37*  There  is  little  effort  here  to  make  new  students  feel  "at  home". 

38.  Many  of  the  students  I know  think  that  I have  less  ability  than 
I have. 

39*  Students  at  this  school  do  not  try  to  help  other  students  who 
are  in  trouble. 

ItO*  There  are  many  students  at  this  school  who  are  second-rate. 

Ul.  I think  that  my  teachers  in  general  will  not  listen  enough  to 
student  ideas. 
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1*2.  I feel  that  few  of  my  teachers  are  willing  to  help  a student 
individually. 

1*3.  It  seems  to  me  that  whether  a student  is  a boy  or  girl  in  seme 
teachers*  classes  makes  a difference  in  the  grade  or  treatment 
received  from  them. 

iili.  Few  of  my  teachers,  I believe,  are  up  to  date  in  what  they  teach 
and  hot;  they  teach  it. 

1*5.  I feel  that  the  teachers  think  I have  less  ability  than  I have. 

1*6.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  my  teachers  often  talk  unkindly 
to  students. 

1*7 • It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  my  teachers  are  nervous  and  easily 
excited. 

/ 

1*8.  Some  of  my  teachers  are  always  using  words  that  are  too  big 
for  me  to  understand. 

1*9.  I believe  that  most  of  my  teachers  are  too  strict. 

50.  Mfy  teachers  expect  too  much  of  me. 

51.  I feel  that  my  teachers  assign  too  much  homework. 

52.  I oelieve  I have  teachers  who  would  change  a grade  because  of 
a student's  personal  favor  or  "playing  up"  to  them. 

53*  I hate  at  least  one  of  my  teachers. 

51*.  I think  that  seme  of  my  teachers  seem  to  feel  that  they  are 
always  right  and  the  student  is  always  wrong. 

55.  I believe  that  some  of  my  teachers  try  to  make  students  afraid  of 
than. 

56.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  my  teachers  are  inclined  to  be  "bossy"  • 

57.  I feel  that  none  of  my  teachers  grade  fairly. 

58.  I believe  that  ray  teachers  should  be  more  pleasant  and  cheerful. 

59.  I think  that  most  of  my  teachers  would  rather  not  see  and  talk 
to  me  when  school  is  out. 

60.  In  most  of  my  classes  I do  not  feel  that  the  oeachers  want  me  to 
express  my  real  opinion. 
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61.  I feel  that  the  principal  does  not  like  suggestions  from  the 
students. 

62.  X think  the  principal  is  too  strict. 

63.  X would  not  go  to  the  principal^  office  unless  I was  made  to 
go. 

6i».  I believe  there  are  too  many  rules  in  this  school. 

65.  I doubt  if  the  principal  could  help  me  with  a personal 
problem. 

66.  I dan*t  believe  the  principal  would  want  to  help  me  with  a 
personal  problem. 

6?«  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a student  is  from  a family  who  has  more 
money,  or  is  considered  more  important,  that  he  or  she  will  get 
better  treatment  from  the  principal. 

68.  X believe  this  school  would  run  just  as  well  without  our 
principal. 

69.  I don*t  know  what  our  principal  does  to  make  this  school  run 
better. 

70.  I believe  that  the  main  job  of  a principal  is  to  punish  students 
who  misbehave. 

71.  I think  that  too  much  school  time  is  spent  with  grading 
students. 

72.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  textbooks  are  "behind  the  times"  or  not 
up-to-date. 

73.  I think  there  is  a student  council  that  is  well  organized  at 
this  school. 

7I4.  I don»t  believe  that  any  of  my  courses  will  be  useful  to  me  in 
the  work  X might  do  when  I finish  school. 

75.  This  school  needs  mere  and  better  playground  and  school  equip- 
ment. 

76.  Taking  part  in  school  groups  and  activities  ccsts  too  much  money 
for  me  to  enjoy  than. 


77 


I do  not  like  the  way  this  school  is  run. 
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78.  I think  there  is  little  opportunity  or  chance  for  students 
to  meet  and  get  to  know  each  other* 

79  • I think  there  are  too  many  restrictions  on  school  organizations* 

80*  Art  exhibits*  musical  programs*  assembly  programs*  and  the  like 
are  not  put  on  to  educate  students  but  to  "show  them  off"* 
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(Second  Draft  that  was  Administered) 


STUDENT  ATTITUDE  SCALE 

by 

J.  A.  BATTLE 


(DEVELOPED  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA  STUDY  ON  EDUCATIONAL  LEADERSHIP) 


REM  SMBER*  This  is  just  a scale  to  find  out  how  you  feel  toward  your- 
selves and  others  in  general*  other  students*  your  teachers*  your 
school  administrators  and  your  school  as  a whole.  This  is  NOT  a test 
and  therefore  no  grade  will  and  can  be  assigned.  There  are  no  right 
and  wrong  answers  in  the  sense  that  any  one  number  should  be  put  down. 
In  giving  true  information  on  how  you  feel  you  can  help  your  school 
bee  one  a better  place  for  yourself,  and  fellow-students  and  for  future 
students.  BE  HONEST  AND  FAIR. 


NOTE  CAREFULLY:  At  the  right  hand  top  of  the  answer  sheet  (NOT  THIS 

SHEET)  write  your  grade  and  section*  the  name  of  your  school*  and 
whether  you  are  a boy  or  girl. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MARKING:  Make  no  mark  on  these  scale  sheets.  Also  be 
sure  to  use  the  special  pencil.  Make  your  marks  on  the  answer  sheet 
for  each  item  opposite  the  appropriate  number.  Using  the  measuring 
method  below  mark  as  black  and  as  plain  as  possible  under  the  letter 
that  denotes  how  you  feel.  Be  sure  to  erase  completely  if  you  feel  that 
you  must  change  your  mind. 


FOR  ME 

1.  True  always  or  almost  always 

2.  True  usually. 

3*  About  half  true  and  half  false. 
U.  False  usually. 

5.  False  always  or  almost  always. 


SAMPLE* 

76.  I do  not  like  most  of  the  students  in  my  school. 

If  this  is  true  for  you  always  or  almost  always  you  would  make 
a mazic  like  this* 

1 2 3 k 5 

I II  II  II  II 
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If,  though,  you  felt  this  to  be  only  true  for  you  usually 
you  would  make  a mark  like  this: 


1 2 3 U 5 

il  l II  If  II 

But,  if  this  item  in  your  case  was  about  half  true  and  half 
false,  you  would  make  a mark  like  thist 

.5 


i 


If,  though,  the  item  is  false  for  you  usually,  you  would  make 
a mark  like  this* 

it  .5 


il  i!  i il 


Then,  if  the  item  is  for  you  false  always  or  almost  always 
you  would  make  a mark  like  this* 

1 ? 


if  ii  i 
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1#  I doubt  if  my  plans  will  turn  out  the  way  I want  them  to. 

2.  I think  that  I am  too  shy. 

3.  I often  feel  the  need  to  make  excuses  for  the  way  I act. 

I often  change  the  way  I do  things  or  what  I believe  in  order  to 
please  someone  else. 

5.  It  worries  me  to  think  that  same  of  the  people  I know  nay  dislike 
me. 

6.  I feel  that  I am  not  as  good  a person  as  some  of  my  friends. 

7.  I feel  that  I have  little  to  give  to  the  helping  of  others. 

8*  I feel  that  I might  be  a failure  if  I don*t  make  certain  changes 

in  my  life. 

9.  When  meeting  a person  for  the  first  time,  I want  to  know  at 
once  whether  he  or  she  likes  me. 

10.  Although  people  sometimes  praise  me  I feel  that  I do  not  really 
earn  the  praise. 

11.  I become  afraid  when  I think  of  something  I have  done  wrong  or 
might  do  wrong  in  the  future. 

12.  My  feelings  are  easily  hurt. 

13.  I would  be  happier  if  I didn't  have  certain  faults  or  fears 
about  myself. 

Hu  If  I hear  that  someone  has  a poor  opinion  of  me,  I do  my  best 
the  next  time  I see  this  parson  to  impress  him  or  her  the  best 
I can. 

15m  I am  not  at  ease  at  parties  and  other  social  affairs. 

16.  I am  afraid  of  being  made  fun  of. 

17.  I don't  know  what  I really  want  out  of  life. 

18.  I feel  that  I am  too  often  left  out  of  things. 

19.  When  my  feelings  change  from  sad  to  happy  and  happy  to  sad  I do 
not  know  why. 


20.  I feel  unhappy  much  of  the  time* 
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21,  I dislike  several  of  my  classmates, 

22,  Members  of  my  class  do  not  know  each  other  well, 

23,  Students  at  this  school  are  snobbish  or  "stuck  up", 

2li«  Many  of  my  classmates  do  not  act  as  old  as  their  age, 

25,  A few  students  at  this  school  run  all  the  student  affairs, 

26,  Many  boys  and  girls  at  this  school  feel  that  they  do  not  "belong" 
here, 

27,  There  is  little  effort  at  this  school  to  make  new  students  feel 
at  home, 

28,  I have  more  ability  than  many  of  the  students  X know  think  I have, 

29,  Students  at  this  school  do  not  try  to  help  other  students  who 
are  in  trouble, 

30,  There  are  many  students  at  this  school  whan  I would  not  want  to 
live  in  my  neighborhood, 

31*  When  my  classmates  make  an  error  or  a mistake  in  my  presence  I am 
almost  certain  to  tell  them  about  it, 

32,  It  makes  me  feel  badly  when  others  fail  to  agree  with  me  on  some 
topic  I know  well, 

33*  I find  it  hard  to  take  a real  interest  in  the  activities  of  sane 
of  my  friends, 

3b*  When  I am  first  getting  to  know  a person  of  my  age  I compare  him 
or  her  with  me  to  see  whether  I am  better  or  not  as  good  as  this 
person, 

35*  I find  it  hard  to  feel  sorry  for  students  whose  troubles  I believe 
are  due  mainly  to  their  own  faults, 

36.  I think  that  my  teachers  in  general  will  not  listen  enough  to 
student  ideas, 

37*  I feel  that  few  of  my  teachers  are  willing  to  help  one  student 
at  a time,  (that  is  to  help  a student  individually), 

38,  Some  of  my  teachers  favor  girls  more  than  boys, 

39*  Sane  of  my  teachers  favor  boys  more  than  girls. 
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ho.  Not  many  of  my  teachers  are  up-to-date  (as  they  are  behind  the 
times)  in  what  they  teach  and  how  they  teach  it* 

« • *'*•  • ' ■ . ,•  . • . • . ' • . ' / 1 I . ' : . 

hi-  1 feel  that  many  of  my  teachers  think  I know  less  than  I do  know. 

U2*  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  my  teachers  often  talk  unkindly  to 
students* 

h3*  It  seems  to  me  that  several  of  my  teachers  are  nervous  and  easily 
excited. 

lUu  Seme  of  my  teachers  are  always  using  words  that  are  too  big  for 
me  to  understand* 

U5.  I believe  that  most  of  my  teachers  are  too  strict. 

U6*  My  teachers  expect  too  much  of  me, 

U7*  I believe  I have  a teacher  who  would  give  a higher  grade  because 
a student  complimented  him  or  her  or  did  a favor  for  the  teacher. 

1*8.  I hate  at  least  one  of  my  teachers, 

1*9*  I think  that  some  of  ray  teachers  seem  to  feel  that  they  are 
always  right  and  the  student  is  always  wrong. 

50.  I believe  that  seme  of  my  teachers  tiy  to  make  students  afraid 
of  them. 

51.  It  seams  to  me  that  some  of  my  teachers  are  inclined  to  be 

’’bossy" , 

52.  I feel  that  none  of  my  teachers  grade  fairly. 

53.  I believe  that  most  of  my  teachers  should  be  more  pleasant  and 
cheerful. 

Bhm  I think  that  most  of  my  teachers  would  rather  not  see  and  talk 
to  me  when  school  is  out. 

55.  In  many  of  my  classes  I feel  that  the  teachers  do  not  want  me  to 
express  my  real  opinion,  thoughts  or  ideas. 

56.  I feel  that  the  principal  does  not  like  suggestions  from  the 
students. 

57*  I think  the  principal  is  too  strict. 
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58.  I would  not  go  to  the  principal’s  office  to  talk  to  him  unless 

I was  made  to  go* 

59*  I believe  there  are  too  many  rules  in  this  school* 

60.  I don't  believe  the  principal  would  want  to  help  me  with  a 
personal  problem. 

6l*  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a student  is  from  a family  who  has  more 
money,  or  is  considered  more  important,  that  he  or  she  will  get 
better  treatment  from  the  principal* 

62*  I believe  this  school  would  run  Just  as  well  without  our 
principal, 

63*  I don't  know  what  our  principal  does  to  make  this  school  batter* 

6)4..  I believe  that  the  main  Job  of  a principal  is  to  punish  students 
who  misbehave* 

65.  There  are  many  things  about  my  principal  that  I wish  he  or  she 
would  improve, 

66.  I think  that  too  much  school  time  is  spent  by  teachers  in  trying 
to  find  out  what  grades  to  give  students  on  report  cards* 

67.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  textbooks  are  "behind  the  timea:'  or  not 
up  to  date, 

68.  I think  the  student  council  is  not  well  organized  at  this  school. 

69.  I don't  believe  that  any  of  my  courses  or  subjects  will  be  use- 
ful to  me  in  the  work  I might  do  when  I finish  school* 

70.  This  school  needs  more  and  better  playground  and  school  equipment* 

71*  Taking  part  in  school  groups  and  activities  costs  too  much  money 
for  me  to  enjoy  them, 

72*  I believe  this  school  could  be  run  much  better* 

73.  I think  there  is  little  opportunity  or  chance  for  students  of 
different  grades  to  meet  and  get  to  know  each  other* 

7l*  I think  there  are  too  many  things  that  our  school  organizations 
are  not  allowed  to  do* 

75.  Art  exhibits,  musical  programs,  assembly  programs,  and  the  like 
are  not  put  on  to  help  students  learn  more  but  to  "show  them  off". 
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(Recommended  Fona) 

STUDENT  ATTITUDE  SCALE 

by 

J.  A.  BATTLE 


(DEVELOPED  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA  STUDY  ON  EDUCATIONAL  LEADERSHIP,  1953) 


lip-*  *^us*’  a scabe  "to  find  out  how  you  feel  toward  yourself 

and  others  in  general,  other  students,  your  teachers,  your  school  adninis- 
t rotors  and  your  school  as  a whole.  This  is  NOT  a test  and  therefore  no 
grade  wi„.l  and  can  he  assigned.  There  are  no  right  and  wrong  answers  in 
the  sense  that  any  one  number  should  be  put  down.  In  giving  true  informa- 
tion on  how  you  feel  you  can  help  your  school  become  a bet terplace  for 
yourself,  and  fellow  students  and  for  future  students.  BE  HONEST  AND  FAIR. 

CAKi-f  LILLI t At  the  right  hand  top  of  the  answer  sheet  (NOT  THIS  SHEET) 

write  your  grade  and  section,  the  nane  of  your  school,  and  whether  you  are 

a boy  or  girl.  J 

gIRKCTIvh  FOR  ? PRICING*  Make  no  marie  on  these  scale  sheets.  AI30  be  sure 
to  use  the  special  pencil.  Hake  your  marks  on  the  answer  sheet  for  each 
iton  opposite  the  appropriate  number.  Using  the  measuring  method  below 
mark  as  black  and  as  plain  as  possible  under  the  letter  that  denotes  how 

you  i eel.  Be  sure  to  erase  completely  if  you  feel  that  you  must  change 
your  mind.  ° 

FOR  ME 

1*  True  or  mostly  true. 

2.  About  half  true  and  half  false. 

3*  cdse  or  mostly  falser 

6lm  I -4°  not  like  most  of  the  students  in  my  school. 

If  this  is  true  for  you  or  mostly  true  you  would  make  a 
marie  like  this* 


I 


But,  if  this  item  in  your  case  was  about  half  true  and 
half  false,  you  would  make  a marie  like  this! 

2 3 


i)  i 


If  the  item  is  false  or  mostly  false  for  you.  you 
would  make  a mark  like  this: 

1 


fi  i 
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1#  I think  that  I am  too  3hy. 

2.  I often  feel  the  need  to  make  excuses  for  the  way  I act. 

3.  I often  change  the  way  I do  things  or  what  I believe  In  order  to 

please  someone  else. 

U*  It  worries  me  to  think  that  some  of  the  people  I know  may  dislike  me. 

5*  I feel  that  I have  little  to  give  to  the  helping  of  oth-rrs. 

6.  i feel  that  I might  be  a failure  if  X don't  make  certain  changes  in 

my  life. 

7*  When  meeting  a person  for  the  first  tine,  I want  to  knot*  at  once 
whether  he  or  she  likes  me. 

8.  Although  people  sometimes  praise  me  I feel  that  I do  not  really  earn 

the  praise. 

9.  I become  afraid  when  I think  of  something  I have  done  wrong  or  might 
do  wrong  in  the  future. 

10.  X would  ba  happier  if  I didn't  have  certain  faults  or  fears  about 

myself. 

11.  I am  not  at  ease  at  parties  and  other  social  affairs. 

12.  I don't  know  what  I really  want  out  of  life. 

13.  I feel  that  I am  too  often  left  out  of  things. 

llu  When  ray  feelings  change  from  sad  to  happy  and  happy  to  sad  I do  not 
know  why. 

15.  I feel  unhappy  much  of  the  time. 

16.  I dislike  several  of  my  classmates. 

17.  Members  of  ray  class  do  not  know  each  other  well. 

18.  Students  at  «nis  school  are  snobbish  or  M stuck  up”. 

19.  Many  of  my  classmates  do  not  act  as  old  as  their  age. 

20.  a few  students  at  this  school  run  all  the  student  affairs. 


21.  Many  boys  and  girls  at  this  school  feel  that  they  do  not  "belong"  here. 
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22*  There  is  little  effort  at  this  school  to  make  new  students  feel 
Mat  home"* 

23.  Students  at  this  school  do  not  try  to  help  other  students  who  are 
in  trouble# 

2it#  I find  it  hard  to  take  a real  interest  in  the  activities  of  sane  of 
my  friends# 

25.  When  I am  first  getting  to  know  a parson  of  my  age  I compare  him 
or  l^r  with  me  to  see  whether  I am  better  or  not  as  good  as  this 
person# 

26#  I think  that  my  teachers  in  general  will  not  listen  enough  to 
3tudent  ideas# 

27#  I feel  that  few  of  my  teachers  are  willing  to  help  one  student  at 
a time,  (that  is  to  help  a student  individually)# 

28#  Some  of  my  teachers  favor  girls  more  than  boys. 

29#  Same  of  my  teachers  favor  boys  more  than  girls# 

30*  Mot  many  of  my  teachers  are  up-to-date  (as-  they  are  behind  the  tines) 
in  what  they  teach  and  how  they  teach  it# 

31.  I feel  that  many  of  my  teachers  think  I know  less  than  I do  know# 

32#  It  seems  to  me  that  sane  of  my  teachers  often  talk  unkindly  to 
students# 

33.  It  seems  to  me  that  several  of  my  teachers  are  nervous  and  easily 
excited# 

3b.  Sane  of  my  teachers  are  always  using  words  that  are  too  big  for  me 
to  understand. 

35.  I believe  that  most  of  my  teachers  are  too  strict# 

36#  My  teachers  expect  too  much  of  me, 

37.  I believe  I have  a teacher  who  would  give  a higher  grade  because  a 
student  complimented  him  or  her  or  did  a favor  for  the  teacher# 

38#  I hate  at  least  one  of  my  teachers# 

39.  I think  that  some  of  my  teachers  seem  to  feel  that  they  are 
always  right  and  the  student  is  always  wrong# 
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hO,  I believe  that  some  of  my  teachers  try  to  make  students  afraid 
of  them. 

ltl«  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  my  teachers  are  inclined  to  be 
"bossy” • 

h2,  I feel  that  none  of  ray  teachers  grade  fairly* 

U3«  I believe  that  most  of  my  teachers  should  be  more  pleasant  and 
cheerful* 

lUu  I think  that  most  of  my  teachers  would  rather  not  see  and  talk  to 
me  when  school  is  out. 

U5*  In  many  of  my  classes  I feel  that  the  teachers  do  not  want  me  to 
express  my  real  opinion,  thoughts  or  ideas* 

1*6*  I feel  that  the  principal  does  not  like  suggestions  from  the 
stu dents* 

hi*  I think  the  principal  is  too  strict* 

U8*  I would  not  go  to  the  principal's  office  to  talk  to  him  unless  I 
was  made  to  go* 

h9 • I believe  there  are  too  many  rules  in  this  school* 

50.  I don't  believe  the  principal  would  want  to  help  me  with  a personal 
problem* 

51*  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a student  is  from  a family  who  has  more 
money,  or  is  considered  more  important,  that  he  or  she  will  get 
better  treatment  from  the  principal* 

52.  I believe  this  school  would  run  just  as  well  without  our  principal* 

53*  I don't  know  what  our  principal  does  to  make  this  school  better. 

5U*  There  are  many  things  about  my  principal  that  I wish  he  or  she 
would  improve. 

55*  I believe  this  school  could  be  run  much  better* 

56.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  textbooks  are  "behind  the  times"  or  not 
up  to  date* 

57*  I don't  believe  that  any  of  my  courses  or  subjects  will  be  useful 
to  me  in  the  work  I might  do  when  I finish  school* 
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58.  I think  there  is  little  opportunity  or  chance  for  students  in 
this  school  of  different  grades  to  meet  and  get  to  know  each 
other. 

59.  I think  there  are  too  many  thin  s that  our  school  organizations 
are  not  allowed  to  do. 

« 

60.  At  this  school  art  exhibits,  musical  programs,  assembly  programs, 
and  the  like  are  not  put  on  to  help  students  learn  more  but  to 
show  them  off. 
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SUGGESTED  PROCEDURES  FOR  ADMINISTERING 
"THE  OHIO  SOCIAL  ACCEPTANCE  SCALE" 

A.  Class  Roll 

1*  Have  a class  roll  for  each  member  of  the  class  to 
write  his  answers  on.  This  roll  should  have  boys  and 
girls  listed  separately  and  each  listing  alphabetized. 

Give  each  student  a roll  and  a sample  fora. 

B.  Establish  rapport 

1*  Be  as  natural  as  possible.  Let  the  students  know 
that  the  scale  administrator  has  a friendly  attitude 
toward  them;  and  that  their  judgments  of  their 
fellow  students  will  be  held  confidential. 

C.  Directions 

!•  Explain  carefully  the  procedures  of  taking  this  socialist ric 
type  scale  in  language  that  can  be  easily  understood. 

2.  Read  all  the  six  paragraphs  which  explain  the  categories. 

3.  Have  each  member  of  the  class  place  the  number  "four" 
beside  his  own  name.  A light  note  can  be  added  here  by 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  in  all  other  cases  this  number 
is  used  to  show  the  names  of  students  not  known  by  the 
person  making  the  judgments. 

ii.  Explain  that  the  students  have  plenty  of  time  to  make 
the  judgments  required  by  the  scale.  However,  their  true 
feelings  may  be  more  accurately  given  if  their  first 
impressions  are  recorded. 
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5»  Read  each  paragraph  explaining  a categoiy  to  the 
class.  Before  reading  the  next  paragraph  allow  the 
students  to  complete  their  judgments  on  each  student 
on  the  class  roll  to  which  the  paragraph  applies* 

As  a paragraph  is  being  read  aloud  by  the  administrator 
the  students  read  it  silently  on  the  scale  sheet* 

6.  Before  the  answer  sheets  are  taken  up  ask  each  student 
to  check  his  paper  carefully  to  see  if  he  has  a number 
by  each  name* 
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THE  OHIO 

SOCIAL  ACCEPTANCE  SCALE 
FOR  THE  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES 


Issued  by 

Ohio  Scholarship  Tests  and  Division  of  Elementary  Supervision 
State  Department  of  Education 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Prepared  by 

The  Euclid  Elementary  Teachers 
in  Cooperation  with 

The  College  of  Education,  The  Ohio  State  University 


DIRECTIONS* *  On  a separate  sheet  you  will  find  the  name  of  every 
student  in  your  class*  We  want  you  to  put  a number  in  front  of  every 
name.  The  number  you  put  down  should  be  the  number  of  one  of  the 
following  paragraphs. 


"My  very,  very 
best  friends," 


1,  I would  like  to  have  this  person  as  one  of  my 
vary,  very  best  friends,  I would  like  to  spend 
a lot  of  time  with  this  person  and  would  enjoy 
going  places  with  this  person,  I would  tell  some 
of  my  troubles  and  some  of  my  secrets  to  this 
person  and  would  do  everything  I could  to  help 
this  person  out  of  trouble,  I will  give  a 
NUMBER  ONE  to  my  very,  very  best  friends. 


# # * * * 


"My  other 
friends," 


2,  I would  enjoy  working  and  being  with  this  person, 

I would  invite  this  person  to  a party,  and  would 
enjoy  going  on  picnics  with  this  person  and  our 
friend 8.  I would  like  to  talk  and  make  and  do 
things  with  this  person,  I would  like  to  work 
with  this  person  and  I would  like  to  be  with  this 
person  often,  I want  this  person  to  be  one  of  my 
friends,  I will  give  a NUMBER  TWO  to  every  person 
who  is  my  friend, 

* * * # # 


"Not  friends, 
but  Okay," 


3,  I would  be  willing  to  be  on  a committee  with  this 
person  or  to  be  in  the  same  club.  It  would  be  »n 
right  for  this  person  to  be  on  the  same  team  with 
me  or  to  live  in  my  neighborhood,  I would  be  in  a 
play  with  this  person,  I would  just  as  soon  work" 
with  this  person  in  school.  This  person  is  not 
one  of  ray  friends,  but  I think  this  person  is  all 
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"Don’t  know 
them." 


"Don't  care 
for  them.” 


"Dislike  them." 


right.  I will  put  a NUMBER  THREE  in  front  of 
the  name  of  every  person  I think  is  all  right. 

***** 

U.  I do  not  know  this  person  very  wall.  Maybe  I 
would  like  this  person,  maybe  I wouldn't.  I 
don't  know  if  I would  like  to  be  with  this 
person.  I will  put  a NUMBER  FOUR  in  front  of 
the  name  of  every  person  I don't  know  very 
well. 

* * * * * 

5.  X say  "hello"  whenever  I meet  this  person 
around  school  or  on  the  street,  but  I do  not 
enjoy  being  with  this  person.  I might  spend 
seme  time  with  this  person  if  I didn't  have 
anything  else  to  do,  but  I would  rather  be 
with  somebody  else.  I don't  care  for  this 
person  very  much.  I will  give  a NUMBER  FIVE 
to  people  I don't  care  for  very  much. 

***** 

6.  I speak  to  this  person  only  when  it  is  necessary. 
I do  not  like  to  work  with  this  person  and  would 
rather  not  talk  to  this  person.  I will  give  a 
NUMBER  SIX  to  every  person  I do  not  like. 
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SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE  FOR  USING  THE  CLASS  INTERVIEW  TECHNIQUE 

A.  Establish  rapport 

1*  Teacher  should  not  be  present* 

2*  Interviewer  should  be  as  natural  as  possible*  Let  the 
students  know  that  he  feels  friendly  toward  them  and  will 
keep  any  information  they  give  confidential. 

3*  Prior  to  administering  the  technique,  ask  questions  in- 
formally about  the  school  athletic  teams  or  other 
questions  of  general  interest  to  the  students* 

B*  Directions 

1*  Be  sure  that  the  technique  is  clearly  explained* 

2*  Have  the  students  select  a vote  counter  and  a secretary. 

3*  Warn  about  the  "band-wagon"  type  psychology*  Request 
that  each  student  express  his  own  individual  opinion. 


CLASS  INTERVIEW  ON  STUDENT  HUMAN  RELATIONS 


NOTE  CAPJFULLYt  Use  student  as  secretary  to  record  answers.  Put 
down  only  number  given  to  oach  answer  written  down  while  interview 
is  going  on  and  figure  percentages  after  interview  is  over*  Stu- 
dents state  what  they  feel  to  be  all  the  answers  to  each  question 
and  then  in  order  that  they  have  been  stated  they  each  vote  one 
time  for  what  they  feel  is  the  best  answer,  except  in  Question  16 
in  which  they  can  vote  as  many  times  as  they  know  of  reasons  for 
student  dropouts. 

To  get  rapport  ask  first  about  athletic  teams  or  some  other  student 
interest  and  then  go  naturally  into  questions  below. 


1.  i\lhat  do  you  like  best  about  your  school? 

A.  % 


B.  * 

C. 

D.  % 


E.  % 


2.  What  do  you  like  least  about  your  school? 

A.  % 

B.  % 

C.  % 

D.  % 

E.  %_ __ 


3.  If  you  had  the  power  to  do  so,  what  would  you  change  first  about 
your  school? 
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D.  % 

E.  % 

U.  For  the  most  part  do  you  feel  that  this  is  a friendly  school  or 
an  unfriendly  one? 

Friendly  % 

Unfriendly  % 

Other  % 

S>*  Do  you  feel  that  there  is  a school  in  this  area  that  you  would 
rather  attend  than  this  school? 

les  % No  opinion  % 

No  % 

6*  For  the  most  part  do  you  think  your  teachers,  the  principal,  and 
other  school  administrators  (if  any)  feel  friendly  toward  the 
students? 

Friendly  % No  opinion  % 

Unfriendly^ 

7*  If  a student  wanted  to  make  a suggestion  which  he  or  she  thought 
would  better  the  school  what  procedure  would  best  be  used  to  get 
it  acted  upon? 

A.  % 

B.  % 

C.  % 

D.  % 
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8,  To  what  extent  do  the  teacher a and  principal  have  students  to  help 
in  the  formation  of  rules  and  regulations  for  your  school?  How? 

Always  % A.  % 

Usually  % B.  % 

About  half  % C.  % 

Not  often  % 

Never  % 

<?•  By  whan  and  on  what  basis  are  students  chosen  to  do  such  school 
tasks  as  clerical  work,  running  errands,  cleaning  and  other  school 

work? 

A.  56 

B.  * 

C. 

D.  % 

E.  % 

10.  By  idiom  and  what  basis  are  students  usually  chosen  to  exhibit 
talent  such  as  singing,  public  speaking,  dramatic,  art,  and  the 
like? 

A,  % 

B«  % 

C.  * 

D.  56 

B.  % 


11*  Who,  if  anyone,  in  this  school  would  you  first  go  to  for  help  on  a 
personal  problem  and  how  would  you  go  about  presenting  it? 

A.  % Principals 

B.  56  Teachers 
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C.  % Student* 

D.  % Otharj 

% No  one. 

12.  How  would  you  classify  the  principal  and  most  of  your  teachers 
as  to  interest  in  sports  and  extra-curriculm  activities? 

Principal  Teachers 

Very  Interested  % % 

Interested  % % 

Little  Interest  % % 

No  Interest  % % 

13*  What  do  you  like  best  about  your  teachers? 

A#  % 

B.  % 

C.  % 

D.  % 

E.  % 

111.  What  do  you  like  best  about  your  principal  and  the  other 
administrative  officials  of  your  school? 

A.  % 

B.  % 

C.  % 

D.  % 

E.  % 
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15*  How  friendly  do  the  principal  and  other  adninistrative  official-* 

allow  the  students  to  get  with  them?  The  teachers?  (Where  do 

the  teachers  and  administrative  officials  draw  the  line  with  students 
in  their  personal  social  relationships?) 


Administrative  Officials  Teachers 

A.  % A.  % 

B.  % B.  % 

C.  % C.  % 

B.  % D.  % 

E.  % E.  % 


16.  (For  high  school)  If  you  know  any  students  who  have  dropped  out 

of  school  why  do  you  think  they  quit  school? 

Percent  of  class  who  know  students  who  have  dropped  out  

Reasons  and  number  of  dropouts  known:  A.  No.  

B.  No.  

C.  No.  

D.  No. 
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SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE  FOR  USING  THE  OBSERVATIONAL  TECHNIQUE 

A.  Establish  Rapport 

1*  Teacher  of  class  should  introduce  observer  who  in  general 
terns  explains  the  purpose  of  his  class  visits.  The  fact 
that  he  is  observing  the  interrelations  of  the  students 
should  not  be  emphasized.  The  students  should  be  told 
enough,  however,  that  their  curiosity  will  not  be  unduly 
aroused  by  his  writing  during  their  class  period, 

B,  Some  Aids 

1,  The  observer  should  be  in  the  background  during  the  class 
period.  He  should  make  a definite  attempt  to  refrain  from 
influencing  the  htanan  relations  factors  in  classes  being 
observed, 

2,  The  observer  should  do  as  little  recording  as  possible  when 
students  are  watching  him, 

3,  He  should  never  let  a student  see  what  he  has  written* 
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THE  CHECK-LIST  USED  WITH  THE  CLASS  OBSERVATIONAL  TECHNIQUE 
1*  Class  Atmosphere 

To  whet  extent  is  the  class  relaxed  and  comfortable  with 
members  seeking  information  freely  and  opportunities  present 
for  them  to  express  individual  differences. 

2.  Student  interaction  with  students 

What  is  the  class  situation  in  each  of  the  following: 

a.  Cooperative  and  competitive  spirit? 

b.  Cliques,  isolates  and  rejects? 

c.  Interpersonal  friendliness,  hostility  and  agression? 

d.  Attaining  status? 

e.  Group  minded  suggestions  and  actions? 

f.  Social  equality  and  acceptance  level? 

g.  Leadership  and  followership? 

h.  Demands  for  attention? 

3*  Student  Interaction  with  teachers 

What  is  the  class  situation  in  each  of  the  following* 

a.  Cooperative  and  competitive  spirit? 

b.  Interpersonal  friendliness,  hostility  and  aggression 
including  conflicts  between  teacher  and  student  mores? 

c.  Attaining  status? 

d.  Favoritism  and  acceptance  level? 

e.  Dependence  on  authority? 

f.  Self  reliance  and  self  direction  shown? 
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iu  Student  attitude  toward  curriculum 

1.  To  what  extent  is  the  work  motivated  by  each  individual 
student,  class  as  a whole  and  teacher? 

2*  How  is  the  work  motivated? 

3«  Is  the  class  work-minded  when  the  teacher  is  not 
directing? 

iu  What  is  the  interest  level? 


« 
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ATTITUDE  SCALE 

MEASUREMENT  OF  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SELF  AND  OTHERS 

by 

E.  Lakin  Philips 


MOTS  CAREFULLY i At  the  right  hand  top  of  the  answer  sheet  (MOT 
this  sheet)  write  your  grade  and  section,  the  name  cf  your  school 
and  whether  you  are  a boy  or  girl. 

DIRECTIONS i Make  no  marks  on  these  scale  sheets.  Also,  be  sure  to 
use  the  special  pencil.  Make  your  mark  on  the  answer  sheet  for  each 
item  opposite  the  appropriate  number.  Using  the  measuring  method 
below  mark  as  black  and  as  plain  as  possible  under  the  number  that 
denotes  how  you  feels 

1 - True  for  me  all  or  most  of  the  time 

2 - Very  often  true  for  me 

3 - True  for  me  about  half  the  time 

Is  - Sometimes  but  infrequently  true  for  me 

5 - Rarely  or  almost  never  true  for  me 


SAMPLE: 


51.  I like  most  of  the  people  I know. 

Ii  this  is  true  for  you  all  or  most  of  the  time  you  would  mark 
like  this:  s 1 


i 


2 .3  h 


If  this  statement  is  only  very 
be  like  this: 


srue  for  you  the  mark  would 


I 2 3 h 5 

II  1 1 11  11 


If  this  statement  is  true  about  half  the  time  for  you,  your  marie 
would  be  like  this: 

1 2 3 !. 


I 


If  this  item  is  true  for  you  sometimes  but  infrequently  you  would 
make  a marie  like  this:  ~ ==‘‘ 

1 2 3 h 5 

11 11  n 1 11 

Then,  if  this  is  true  for  you  rarely  or  almost  never  you  would 
make  a marie  like  this: 

1 2 


ill 
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1#  good^one^131008  regarding  Prisms  I face  do  not  turn  out  to  be 
2*  “V  to  considerable  influence  over  some  of  my 

3‘  SSt°tt^tt*tS.!n'or  ln  "* pres6DC* 1 “ ^oat  o#rtsin  to 
fc*  m — *•»*• 1 knOT  «“* 1 
behavior^**  1 feel  the  need  40  mak®  accuses  or  apologize  for  my 

worthless6  Criticizes  me  to  iny  face  iij  makes  me  feel  very  low  and 

7.  I change  my  opinion  (or  the  way  I do  things)  in  order  to  please 
someone  else* 

8.  I find  it  hard  to  take  a genuine  interest  in  the  activities  of 
some  of  my  friends, 

9*  L^gTet  "V3!?  past  30111011  1 have  taken  when  I find  that  my  be- 
havior has  hurt  someone  else, 

10,  I am  critical  of  the  dress,  manners,  or  ideas  of  some  of  my  friends. 

11,  Some  of  my  friends  consistently  do  things  of  which  I disapprove. 

12 * SslikTrae."19  t0  think  that  SOJn®  °f  W friends  or  acquaintances  may 

13.  I find  it  hard  to  accept  some  minority  group  members  as  equals, 
lii.  I feel  inferior  as  a person  to  soie  of  my  friends. 

15#  li  b®  CafffUl  at  P31^163  “d  social  gatherings  for  fear  I 

will  do  or  say  things  that  others  won’t  like. 

l6#  fast^ugh"16  h*®"***  1 Cannot  raake  UP  mind  soon  enough  or 

i7.  I think  that  a large  share  of  the  world’s  troubles  are  due  to 

inferior!” r°UPS  °f  ^ stubborn,  dishonest,  or 


18‘  Jt2S.that  1 hSVe  V6ry  111110  t0  contribute  ^ the  welfare  of 
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19.  When  I am  first  getting  to  know  a person,  I tiy  to  size  him 
(or  her)  up  to  see  wherein  I am  better  (or  not  as  good)  as  this 

person. 

20.  Students  who  get  elected  to  honor  societies  are  mostly  grinds 
or  people  with  the  right  sort  of  pull. 

21.  One  cannot  be  too  careful  in  his  efforts  not  to  hurt  others 
because  seme  people  are  just  naturally  hard  to  deal  with. 

22.  Becoming  a close  friend  to  another  person  always  involves  a 
risk  and  may  turn  out  to  the  detriment  of  one  of  the  persons. 

v 

23.  I feel  that  I might  be  a failure  if  I don’t  make  certain  changes 
in  ray  behavior  (or  my  life). 

2ii.  It  takes  me  several  days  or  longer  to  get  over  a failure  that  I 
have  experienced. 

2$.  On  the  whole,  students  I know  are  not  very  mature  socially  or 
emotionally. 

26.  Same  people  whom  I know  become  conceited  or  "hard  to  live  with" 
when  they  experience  sane  success  or  receive  some  honor. 

27.  When  meeting  a person  for  the  first  time,  I have  trouble  telling 
whether  he  (or  she)  likes  (or  dislikes)  me. 

28.  At  least  one  of  my  friends  depends  upon  me  for  advice  and  help 
with  decisions  he  has  to  make. 

29.  One  cannot  afford  to  give  attention  to  the  opinions  of  others 
when  he  is  certain  he  is  correct. 

30.  I become  panicky  when  I think  of  something  I have  done  wrong  (or 
might  do  wrong  in  the  future). 

31.  Although  people  sometimes  compliment  me,  I feel  that  I do  not 
really  deserve  the  compliments. 

32.  I regard  myself  as  different  from  my  fid. ends  and  acquaintances. 

33.  One  soon  learns  to  expect  very  little  of  other  people. 

X keep  still,  or  tell  "little  white  lies"  in  the  company  of  my 
friends  so  as  not  to  reveal  to  them  that  I am  different  (or  think 
differently)  from  than. 

35.  The  "success"  of  most  people  whom  I know  stems  primarily  from  the 
good  luck  they  got. 
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36,*  The  success  and  social  standing  of  others  means  little  to  me 

unless  they  can  prove  themselves  to  be  loyal,  personal  friends* 

37*  My  feelings  are  easily  hurt. 

i 

38^  As  I think  about  my  past  there  are  some  points  about  which  I 
feel  shame. 

39.  1 think  I would  be  ha  pier  if  I didn’t  have  certain  limitations. 

UO,  I am  not  concerned  with  the  opinions  of  others  as  long  as  I 
am  fairly  certain  I am  headed  toward  ray  goals. 

111.  I doubt  if  my  plans  will  turn  out  the  way  I want  them  to. 

112. v  I think  that  I am  too  shy. 

U3.  In  class,  or  in  a group,  I am  unlikely  to  express  my  opinion 
because  I fear  that  others  may  not  think  well  of  it  (or  me). 

UU*  I find  it  hard  to  sympathize  with  people  whose  misfortunes  I 
believe  are  due  mainly  to  their  own  shortcomings. 

US,  People  who  fail  to  work  hard  toward  the  attainment  of  respectable 
goals  can  depend  upon  no  help  from  me  when  they  are  in  trouble. 

i»6.‘  I criticize  myself  afterwards  for  acting  silly  or  inappropriately 
in  some  situations. 

117.  Strikers,  extreme  conservatives,  or  extreme  radicals  have  only  a 
nuisance  value  as  far  as  I am  concerned. 

118.  Some  people  are  always  trying  to  get  more  than  their  share  of  the 
good  things  in  life. 

U9.  A small  group  of  obnoxious  people  stir  up  most  of  the  trouble 
which  we  read  about  in  the  papers. 

S0»  If  I hear  that  someone  expresses  a poor  opinion  of  me,  I do  my  best 
the  next  time  I see  this  person  to  impress  him  (or  her)  as  favor- 
ably as  I can. 
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SCHOOL  ATTITUDE  INVENTORY  (POEM  BB) 
lay 

Howard  B,  Lyman 


DIRECTIONS*  Make  no  marks  on  this  test  booklet.  Instead,  use  the 
special"  answer  sheet.  Also,  be  sure  to  use  the  special  pencil, 

Mark  your  answer  to  each  item  opposite  the  appropriate  number  on 
the  answer  sheet.  Make  the  mark  under  T if  you  feel  that  the  item 
is  true,  or  mostly  true;  make  the  mark  under  F if  you  feel  that  the 
item  is  false,  or  mostly  false.  Make  your  marks  as  black  and  as 
plain  as  possible.  Be  sure  to  erase  completely  if  you  feel  that  you 
must  change  your  mind, 

NOTE  CAREFULLY*  This  is  an  inventory  of  how  well  you  like  your 
school,  We  want  your  honest  opinion  on  each  of  the  items.  None  of 
the  information  will  be  held  against  you,  so  you  may  feel  free  to 
answer  as  you  like.  We  are  interested  in  what  you,  as  a class,  think 
about  your  school,  your  teachers,  your  schools  policies,  etc.  In 
this  way  you  can  help  the  school  became  a better  place  for  future 
students.  At  the  right  hand  top  of  the  answer  sheet  (NOT  THIS  SHEET) 
write  your  grade  and  secti  on,  the  name  of  your  school  and  whether  you 
are  a boy  or  girl.  PLEASE  BE  FRANK  BUT  FAIR. 

SAMPLE*  I like  some  of  my  teachers* 

if  you  felt  this  to  be  mostly  true  in  your  case,  you  would  make  a 
mark  like  tills* 


If,  though,  you  felt  this  to  be  mostly  false  in  your  case,  you  would 
make  a mark  like  this* 

ii  i 

1.  School  clubs  and  activities  are  controlled  by  small  cliques  of 
students, 

2.  Students  at  this  school  are  snobbish. 

3.  Many  of  my  classmates  are  immature, 

U,  I like  the  "school  spirit"  we  have  at  our  school, 

5.  The  students  are  given  a square  deal  in  all  school  activities, 

6,  I take  part  in  one  (or  more)  school  group,  club,  or  activity, 

7,  We  have  an  interesting  school  paper, 

8.  Our  class  will  put  out  a yearbook  (classbook)  which  I can  afford. 
9m  School  sports  are  well  managed  by  coaches  who  are  fair  to  all. 

10,  This  school  has  facilities  which  permit  me  to  study  or  enjoy  one 
(or  more)  of  my  hobbies* 
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11.  There  are  too  many  restrictions  on  student  organisations. 

12.  Our  teachers  offer  helpful  assistance  to  our  school  organizations. 

13.  I like  the  assembly  programs  at  this  school. 

Ill,  Our  student  organizations  are  well  managed. 

15.  I almost  never  attend  either  school  dances  or  games. 

16.  I find  some  of  my  classes  veiy  monotonous. 

17.  My  teachers  have  a good  sense  of  humor. 

18.  My  teachers  are  interesting  tc  know  personally. 

19*  The  teachers  are  sympathetic  toward  student  ideas  and  projects. 

20.  None  of  the  men  teachers  in  this  school  shovrs  favoritism  towards 
girls  in  his  class. 

21.  Same  of  my  teachers  lack  enthusiasm  for  teaching. 

22.  My  teachers  are  willing  to  help  a student  individually  with  school 
work. 

23.  I have  a counselor,  or  advisor,  who  has  helped  me  greatly. 

2lu  I feel  that  the  teachers  underestimate  my  ability. 

25.  Some  of  my  teachers  treat  me  as  if  I were  a child. 

26.  My  teachers  are  honest  and  straight-forward  in  their  dealings  with 
me. 

27.  Many  of  my  teachers  get  upset  easily. 

28.  Most  of  my  teachers  are  up-to-date  in  their  subject  matter  and  in 
their  teaching  methods. 

29.  Some  of  the  women  teachers  show  favoritism  toward  boys  in  their 
classes. 

30.  Some  of  my  teachers  are  not  open-minded. 

31.  Most  of  my  teachers  arr-  systematic  in  conducting  their  classes. 

32.  Some  of  my  teachers  are  very  sarcastic. 

33*  Saie  of  my  teachers  are  nervous  and  easily  excited. 

3i+.  I think  that  some  of  my  teachers  are  not  physically  able  to  do 
their  work. 

35*  Some  of  ray  teachers  talk  Hover  the  heads”  of  the  students. 

36.  My  teachers  are  too  strict. 

37.  Sane  of  the  teachers  hold  grudges  against  the  students. 

38.  My  teachers  make  their  assignments  definite  and  clear. 

39*  My  teachers  expect  too  much  of  me. 

110.  I have  been  unable  to  get  any  helpful  vocational  guidance. 

111.  Some  teachers  assign  unreasonable  amounts  of  homework. 

112.  It  is  easy  to  get  acquainted  with  the  teachers. 

Ii3*  Some  of  my  teachers  are  lazy. 

lilt.  Seme  of  my  teachers  become  too  familiar  with  the  students. 
ii5.  None  of  my  teachers  is  easily  influenced  by  "apple-polishing"  • 
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Jj6.  I hate  one  (or  3ome)  of  my  teachers. 

h7*  Sane  of  in y teachers  act  as  if  they  were  bored  with  their  work* 

1*6.  My  teachers  seem  to  feel  that  they  are  always  light  and  that 
the  students  are  always  wrong* 

ij 9.  One  (or  more)  of  my  teachers  is  interested  in  me  an  an  individual* 

50*  Sene  teachers  delight  in  making  a student  feel  snbarrassed. 

51.  Sane  of  my  teachers  try  to  make  the  students  afraid  of  them. 

52*  My  teachers  are  inclined  to  be  "bossy". 

53.  My  teachers  are  pleasant  and  cheerful  most  of  the  time. 

5*4.  My  teachers  make  their  classes  stimulating. 

55.  Seme  of  the  teachers  seem  not  to  care  whether  a student  learns. 

56.  Most  teachers  are  fair  in  their  criticisms  of  my  work. 

57.  All  my  teachers  try  to  be  fair  in  their  dealings  with  students. 

58.  Some  of  my  teachers  are  mean  and  unreasonable. 

59*  My  teacher’s  are  usually  full  of  fun. 

60.  None  of  my  teachers  marks  fairly. 

61.  Same  of  my  courses  are  extremely  boring. 

62.  All  of  ray  textbooks  are  fascinating  reading. 

63.  I like  most  of  the  subjects  I am  now  taking. 

6h.  There  is  a school  library  which  is  adequate  for  the  reference 
needs  of  the  students. 

65.  None  of  the  courses  I have  taken  is  really  boring. 

66.  If  I were  to  go  through  high  school  again,  I would  take  mostly 
the  same  subjects. 

67.  I am  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  freedom  given  in  selecting  courses. 

68.  There  should  be  fewer  required  subjects. 

69*  Some  of  my  classes  are  so  uninteresting  that  I have  no  desire  to 
do  my  best  work* 

70.  I like  most  of  the  courses  I have  taken  at  this  school. 

71.  My  textbooks  are  up-to-date. 

72.  None  of  my  courses  will  be  useful  to  me  in  the  work  I plan*  to  do. 

73*  Most  of  our  tests  are  fair. 

7h*  Most  of  my  textbooks  have  been  as  interesting  as  textbooks  can  be. 

75.  I wish  that  I had  left  school  (or  could  leave  now)  Mid  go  to  work. 

76.  The  principal  is  glad  to  receive  suggestions  from  the  students. 

77.  There  is  a well  organized  Student  Council  (or  similar  group)  at 
this  school. 

78.  I like  the  way  this  school  is  run. 

79.  Too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  grades. 

80.  There  are  no  student  activities  at  this  school  which  I find 
interesting. 
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81.  This  school  provides  ample  opportunity  for  students  to  meet 
and  become  acquainted. 

82.  Participation  in  school  groups  and  activities  is  too  expensive 
for  me  to  enjoy# 

83.  There  are  many  rules  at  this  school. 

81.  It  is  hard  to  get  along  at  this  school  unless  you  are  someone's 
"pet". 

35.  The  rules  of  the  sc  ool  are  enforced  equally  against  all  students. 

86.  The  principal  is  too  strict  with  students. 

87.  It  would  be  easy  to  organise  a new  club  at  this  school. 

88.  A student  is  sure  of  getting  a "square  deal"  even  if  he  is 
being  punished  for  breaking  school  rules. 

8 9#  This  school  needs  more  and  better  facilities. 

90.  The  general  atmosphere  of  this  school  is  pleasant  and  cheerful# 
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ITBK  AIALISI8  uH  THE  nKgfcSCBHK&iY  OF  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SKLP  AND 
OTHrlRS**  FOR  THK  HOH-RAPPORT  SCHOOL,  USING  TOP 
HALF  AND  BOTTOM  HALF 

N-170 
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ITEM  ANALYSIS  ON  THE  "SCHOOL  ATTITUDE  INVENTORY"  FOR  THE 

NON-RAPPORT  SCHOOL,  USING  TOP  HALF  AND  BOTTOM  HALF 

N=170 
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ITEM  ANALYSIS  ON  THE  "STUDENT  ATTITUDE  SCALE"  FOR  THE  RAPPORT  SCHOOLS 
USING  HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  27  PER  CENTS 
N-370 
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ITEM  ANALYSIS  ON  THE  "STUDENT  A LTITUDE  SCALE"  FOR  THE  NON-FAPPORT  SCHOOL 
USING  TOP  HALF  AND  BOTTOM  HALF 
N=170 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 


Jsan  Allen  Battle  wa3  born  at  Talladega,  Alabama,  June  15, 

His  father,  W.  R.  Battle,  Sr.  was  a pastor  and  district  super- 
intendent in  the  Methodist  Church.  Mr.  Battle's  mother  was  a graduate 
of  LaG range  and  Scarritt  Colleges.  He  has  three  brothers*  William 
R.  Battle,  Jr.,  a faculty  member  and  department  head  at  Birmingham 
Southern  College,  Laurie  C.  Battle,  Congressman  from  the  9th.  district 
(Birmingham)  in  Alabama,  and  David  G.  Battle,  administrative  assistant 
to  Laurie. 

Mr.  Battle  is  married  to  the  former  Lucy  Troxell,  who  attended 
Alabama  College  and  is  a graduate  of  Florida  Southern  College.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  flattie  have  one  daughter,  Helen  Carol,  9 years  of  age. 

Mr.  Battle  graduated  from  Snead  A cad  my,  Boa2,  Alabama,  with 
the  highest  academic  and  athletic  honors.  He  was  captain  of  his  foot- 
ball team  and  a memfcar  of  other  varsity  teams.  He  served  as  president 
of  }iis  literary  society  and  president  of  the  debate  club.  As  a senior 
he  was  voted  by  the  faculty  as  the  most  outstanding  student  in  the 
academy  and  awarded  $£0.00  in  cash  for  this  attainment.  He  worked  his 
way  through  Middle  Tennessee  State  College  where  he  was  captain  of  the 
football  team.  He  majored  in  history  and  lihglish  and  minored  in  educa- 
tion. 

Kr.  Battle  taught  history  and  coached  varsity  sports  in  Alabama 
high  schools  from  1936  to  19U).  In  the  Spring  of  19U0  he  went  to  Florida 
Southern  College  as  head  of  the  department  of  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion. Kr.  Battle  received  his  master  of  arts  degree  from  the  University 
of  Alabama  in  19hX»  He  majored  in  physical  education  and  minored  in 
educational  administration. 

In  early  19^2  Mr.  Battle  volunteered  as  a private  in  the  Air 
Force.  He  was  promoted  to  Sergeant  and  then  to  Warrant  Officer  and  with- 
in six  months  he  had  graduated  from  Officer  Candidate  School.  His  first 
assignment  after  receiving  his  commission  was  at  Birmingham  Southern 
College  where  for  18  months  he  was  in  charge  of  the  training  of  pre- 
flight cadet3.  Upon  leaving  active  military  service  he  held  the  rank  of 
captain. 

In  January  of  19U6  Mr.  Battle  went  on  an  inactive  military  status 
and  returned  to  Florida  Southern  College  in  his  former  position. 

In  I9J4.8  Mr.  Battle  worked  on  a special  assignment  with  the 
National  Education  Association  headquarters  in  Washington  as  a legislative 
advisor  in  its  Pre33  and  Radio  Section. 
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In  19li9  he  returned  to  Florida  Southern  College  as  Dean 
of  Students.  At  the  1952  commencement  exercises  Florida  Southern 
College  gave  him  a special  commendation  for  his  work  at  the  college. 

He  is  one  of  the  authors  of  a Florida  Department  of  Educa- 
tion bulletin.  Source  Materials  For  Physical  Education  in  Elementary 
Schools,  which  was  published  as  a textbook  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company. 

During  the  summers  Mr.  Battle  has  had  varied  experiences 
besides  teaching  and  attending  summer  schools.  He  has  worked  on  an 
assembly  line  in  a Chevrolet  automobile  plant}  has  taken  a group  of 
boys  to  Mexico  on  an  educational  tour}  has  been  editor  of  the 
xennessee  Galley  News,  written  political  and  other  speeches  including 
several  that  ha-ve  been  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record;  and  worked 
In  Was  ington  on  legislative  bills.  

Mr.  Battle  is  a Methodist.  He  has  served  as  a steward,  a 
Sunday  School  teacher  and  as  chairman  and  a member  of  various  church 
committees.  His  church  activities  are  listed  in  Who's  Who  in 
Methodism.  Ha  has  been  a member  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

He  holds  memberships  in  Ctaicron  Delta  Kappa  service  fraternity.  Kappa 
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